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AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORY 


i) 


Introduction to the Series 
Jeffrey S. Gurock 


Americans have been writing about the Jewish 
experience in this country for more than one hundred 
years. But, the academic examination of this minority 
group’s saga in the United States did not really begin 
until the 1950s. Until that time, Jewish amateur 
historians were the primary chroniclers of American 
Jewish history. They wrote to extol Jewish achievements 
and to romanticize that people’s affinity for the 
American way of life. Motivated by their desire to 
answer anti-Semitic critics who, beginning the 1880s, 
questioned the role Jews played in the rise of this 
country, these undaunted authors documented the 
antiquity of the Jewish presence on these shores and 
their consistent allegiance to all that was good in 
America. To prove their point beyond all reasonable 
doubt, these authors focused on the Colonial and Early 
National periods of American Jewish history (ca. 
1654—1840) and attempted to cite all examples of Jewish 
presence in the thirteen colonies, every story of Jewish 
courage and heroism in defense of their adopted land, 
and each instance where Judaic teachings seemed to 
inform the great documents of American freedom. 
Sometimes, Gentile friends and neighbors helped them 
in their communal-directed labors. Together, these 
apologists did the job they set out to do. By the 1950s, 
no similar-size contingent of Jews had been as well 
chronicled as the 2,000 or so souls who made up the first 
Jewish communities in what became the United States. 
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Still, when professional, academically trained historians 
began to study the American Jewish experience some 
forty-five years ago, they recognized that for all of these 
amateurs’ earnest efforts, work still needed to be done in 
the area of early American Jewish history. Their 
predecessors’ spade work needed to be synthesized. 
Aspects of the Colonial experience that were 
intentionally ignored, like instances of Jewish loyalist 
allegiances, had to be examined. Issues that the 
discipline’s founding writers overlooked, such as the 
problems that Jews faced in maintaining their identities 
in a country that accepted them, had to be scrutinized. In 
addressing these questions, writers since the 1950s have 
broadened the scope 

of early American Jewish history. They have worked 
well in reusing the materials that were assembled early 
on. 


However, the rewriting of the amateurs’ work did not 
preoccupy those who upgraded this field. Rather, they 
have been largely concerned with describing and 
interpreting the other chronological periods and central 
historical themes that previously were accorded scant 
attention. For example, as late as the 1950s, only the 
general contours of the era of Central European 
migration and settlement (ca. 1840-1880) had been 
documented and analyzed. Much more needed to be 
known, for example, about the concert of forces that 
brought Jews to the United States from European homes 
and the variety of experiences that awaited the 
newcomers in this country. Similarly, American Jewry’s 
earliest writers had little access to, or affinity for, the 
history of mass East European migration (ca. 
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1880-1920). They did not read the foreign languages of 
the new immigrants and were often insensitive to their 
travails and triumphs. But, since the 1950s, the story of 
those who came here during this period has interested 
more historians than any other time-frame in American 
Jewish history. The first generation of professionally 
trained historians and their students, some of whom were 
scions of East European Jewish stock, have examined 
closely why “Russian” Jews came to America, how they 
found homes and jobs and _ ultimately become 
entrepreneurs, consumers, and leaders in America even 
as they struggled to maintain their religious and ethnic 
identities. 


In the last few decades, professional historians have also 
critically explored how Jews managed and matured as an 
American minority group after America in the early 
1920s closed its gates to East European migration. Some 
of these amateur chroniclers lived through the so-called 
inter-war period. But they wrote little about their 
contemporary experiences. Fortunately, some of the first 
sociologists American Jewry produced did study the 
1920s-1940s community. Academic historians built upon 
these ground-breaking works as they examined the 
processes of acculturation, identification, and the 
integration of second generation children of immigrants. 
In recent years, scholars have also begun to explore the 
assimilation patterns of post-war Jewry as the experience 
of third and fourth generation Jews— those who were 
born and grew to maturity between the 1950s and the 
1970s—has begun to intrigue historians. 
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The fears of American Jewry’s first historians that public 
discussion of anti-Semitism would injure the status of 
Jews in America deterred them from taking long, hard 
looks at the historical roots of prejudice and 
discrimination. Their Gentile friends and neighbors who 
dabbled in Jewish history also had no desire to speak 
about this blot on America’s record. Similarly, the 
Jewish amateurs’ apprehension that some unsympathetic 
Americans might misconstrue the story of Jewish 

support for Zionism and accuse them of “dual loyalty” 
contributed to their reluctance to examine the course of 
the Jewish national movement in America. Today, the 
history of discrimination against Jews and the saga of 
Jewish and American interaction with Israel are but two 
of the more important aspects of the Jewish experience 
that attract professional historians anxious to compose a 
comprehensive picture of how they, and all other 
minority groups, have lived in this country. Thus, the 
course of Jewish inter-group relations, the instances of 
cooperation among minority and ethnic groups and more 
often, the occurrences of tensions, racism, and 
anti-Semitism that have separated Jews from their fellow 
Americans, have all been accorded significant scholarly 
consideration. Similarly, the role of Zionism and the 
State of Israel, both as a prime force in promoting Jewish 
identification and as a factor in American and Jewish 
political and diplomatic life, has also received intense 
scholarly scrutiny. 


The history of Judaism in America, the story of how, 
from the seventeenth century on, different expressions of 
a traditional faith, transported from Europe, changed and 
survived under the conditions of freedom is another 
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historical issue that has received, in recent decades, a 
lion’s share of scholarly attention. To be sure, American 
Jewry’s first chroniclers did display some interest in the 
story of Jewish religious life. But, their focus was 
narrow, limited to biographies of well-known rabbis and 
cantors and anecdotal histories of famous congregations. 
Contemporary historians look carefully both at 
congregational elites and lay constituents. They consider, 
among other themes, how congregants understood and 
acted upon the ideological and theological statements 
that their rabbis made. They also look closely at the 
confluence of American familial, cultural, economic and 
social realities that have brought Jews into, and 
separated them from, their synagogues and communities. 


The understanding that American Jewish history is part 
of, and is informed by, a larger and more inclusive 
American social and ethnic history is implicit in all the 
professional work that has, since the 1950s, restructured 
and redefined this field. The amateur first writers of 
American Jewish history labored in almost complete 
isolation from students of other groups and from scholars 
of Jewish history. Today, avant-garde American Jewish 
historians display a keen awareness of new 
methodological approaches and historical perspectives 
that have become part of their general academic 
discipline. They ask the same types of questions that all 
other historians do and they look for comparable 
answers. To note just two prime examples: 


Over the last twenty-five years, the use of quantification 
in the writing of American history has opened up 
additional scholarly vistas. Through the use of 
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census materials, business records, school registry lists, 
etc., it has often become possible to gain access to the 
lives of the poor and the inarticulate whose stories could 
not be documented otherwise. American Jewish 
historians have become attuned to these techniques and 
typically have used these once-unconventional sources to 
chart the rise of the | German — Jewish 
peddler-businessmen, to compare immigrant Jewish 
mobility within different  turn-of-the century 
communities, or even to determine the socio-economic 
status of members of congregations who, in the 
nineteenth century, debated whether their synagogue 
should retain or reform their religious rituals. 


The stories of American women have also found their 
proper historical place over the past several decades. 
American Jewish history has followed suit and, 
arguably, some of the best new works have retold the 
immigrant saga through the lens of the female 
experience. Equally important, studies of American 
Judaism increasingly have become concerned with the 
position of women within the synagogue and religious 
society, a _ reflection in part of contemporary 
developments within the late twentieth century Jewish 
community itself. 


Finally, when American Jewish history has been written 
in recent years, its best authors have been sensitive to 
indicate how individual experiences here and group 
developments in this New World compare to Jewish 
history elsewhere in the modern world. For example, 
studies of American Zionism or of anti-Semitism in this 
country or of religious life in the United States are now 
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carefully placed against the backdrop of modern Jewish 
history of which they clearly are a part. 


This thirteen-volume series brings together 211 of the 
best articles written by professional historians over the 
past forty years in American Jewish history. These are 
among the pathbreaking, insightful studies that did the 
job of transforming this field from a bastion of 
apologetics to a respected academic discipline. Together 
these volumes make conveniently available the essential 
articles that inform all contemporary interpretations of 
American Jewish history. 


Readers will immediately note that nine of the thirteen 
volumes in this series focus on but four themes and 
periods in American Jewish history. That is because 
most of the best work that has been published since the 
1950s has been in the specific areas of American 
Judaism, the saga of East European migration and 
settlement and anti-Semitism—including the troubled 
history of America and American Jewry during the 
period of Nazism and the Holocaust. These are the fields 
where American Jewish historians have most often 
utilized the newest methodological approaches, shown 
sensitivity to what colleagues were doing in cognate 
fields of American immigration and ethnic history, and 
dealt most often with the issues that have concerned 
students of modern Jewish history. 


The remaining four volumes include the most important 
articles on the Colonial and Early National periods, the 
era of Central European migration, American Zionism, 
and the economic fate and social status of inter-war and 
post-World War II Jewry. Here, too, new methodologies 
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and perspectives abound as the story of the early periods 
has been rewritten, as the evolution of Jewish 
nationalism as a force in the life of Americans and Jews 
has been explicated, and as the history of our own 
contemporary era has begun to be told. 


Finally, readers should be aware that even in a 
compendium as large as this, difficult choices had to be 
made about what to include. I chose those studies that 
told the story of American Jewry well while effectively 
relating its history to that of other Americans or to Jews 
worldwide. In addition, in organizing my 211 choices 
into series volumes, I decided to group articles dealing 
with religion, anti-Semitism, and Zionism into their own 
volumes, even if a particular article in these three fields 
dealt with a narrow chronological period. This was done 
in appreciation of the breadth of work being done within 
these major genres of American Jewish historiography. 


A reader who works assiduously through these thirteen 
volumes, guided by this general introduction and the 
prefaces to each of the eight titles, will emerge with a 
clear understanding of the central themes, periods, and 
historical questions that define and inform American 
Jewish history today. The student will, likewise, gain a 
sense of the quality of the writing and the interest of the 
major writers who have brought coherence and an ever 
broadening scope to this still relatively young academic 
discipline. 
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Preface 
Jeffrey S. Gurock 


More has been written, in recent decades, on the history 
of the Holocaust than any other theme in Jewish studies. 
Scores of books and scholarly articles appear annually 
on the nature of Nazi oppression and murders in Western 
and Eastern Europe and on how Jews in the Reich and in 
the occupied countries tried to flee, survive, or resist 
German policies of destruction. Complementing this 
wealth of historical scholarship are the philosophical and 
theological reflections of academics, clergy, and lay 
people on the meaning of genocide and the first-person 
biographies, memoirs, and published diaries of those 
who lived through the horrors of a half-century ago. 


An extensive historical literature has also emerged on 
American attitudes toward the Jewish victims of Nazism 
before, during, and after the Holocaust and the activities 
of American Jewish leadership toward their endangered 
overseas co-religionists. Scholars and a large Jewish and 
general reading public have wanted to understand the 
Roosevelt administration policies toward changing 
restrictive American immigration laws and toward 
rescuing those destined for extermination. There also has 
been an interest in the nature of U.S. government 
policies in the early post-war period toward Jewish 
displaced persons and others who made it through 
Hitler’s hell. The question of what more could have been 
done to help refugees and to save survivors has, 
likewise, been raised about the performance of American 
Jewry between 1933 and 1945. And, as more has 
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become known about what different groups of Jews 
actual did, increasingly sophisticated and_ sensitive 
understandings have been offered on the weighty issue 
of whether Jews here were powerless or just uncaring 
toward their brethren under attack. 


The twenty articles in this volume address these essential 
questions. They delve both into the dilemmas of the 
1930s and the crises of the 1940s. Before World War II, 
the two-fold problem confronting the American 
government and the Jewish community was how to 
convince Hitler and his cohorts to end the oppression of 
Jews in his expanding Reich. And if they were unable to 
change German policies— meaning that Jews would be 
forced out of Germany and Austria—what could they 

do to find these unfortunates new homes in America and 
other free countries? During the war, the fundamental 
problem was rescue. Once Hitler’s ultimate intentions 
became clear the overriding issue was how to save Jews 
from almost certain death in the ghettos and camps of 
Europe. Of course, after the war, the largest dilemmas 
centered around the rehabilitation, resettlement, and 
repatriation of those who survived. 


The first article in this volume is Henry Feingold’s 
thoughtful and necessary prolegomena to all 
considerations of America, Allied and American Jewish 
performances during the Holocaust. It cogently argues 
that any evaluation of activity, or assignment of guilt, 
must emerge out of a full and dispassionate 
understanding of the mind-set, the constraints, and the 
social, military, and diplomatic contexts that determined 
the behavior of the world and of free Jewry. Feingold 
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then presents in synoptic form what he believes to be the 
proper way of approaching each of the specific activities 
that were contemplated, effectuated, or rejected by those 
who have been seen as having had the potential to affect 
the course of the history of the Holocaust. 


American government attitudes in the 1930s toward 
refugees from the Reich are discussed in the next three 
articles. The article by Alan Kraut, Richard Breitman, 
and Thomas Imhoof documents how the State 
Department successfully maintained and controlled the 
harsh regulation of immigration to the United States 
against pressures from within and without the Roosevelt 
administration. It shows clearly how the same State 
Department that hampered rescue in the 1940s began its 
tight grip on the Jewish Question in the early years of the 
Hitler regime. Irwin Gellman’s study of the St. Louis 
incident details the most famous example of how 
unyielding government immigration policies doomed 
those fleeing Nazism. Sheldon Spear identifies the 
dilemmas the FDR administration faced in the 1930s in 
attempting to balance and to reconcile American 
economic interests and isolationist impulses with this 
country’s long-standing commitment to 
humanitarianism. 


The next six articles explore specific aspects of 
American Jewish response to the rise of Nazism and the 
refugee crisis of the 1930s. Shlomo Shafir’s study dates 
the beginnings of Jewish activity—which included the 
monitoring of developments in Germany and 
communications with leading co-religionists who were 
already under attack—from the days before Hitler took 
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office. Moshe Gottlieb documents in great detail how, in 
the mid-1930s, various Jewish groups organized 
economic boycotts against goods imported from the 
Reich. David Brody follows the course of the ultimately 
unsuccessful Jewish efforts to alter restrictive 
immigration laws. Articles by Margaret Norden, David 
G. Singer and Neil McMillen reveal both disinterest 
about, and even support for, Nazi anti-Jewish activity 
within some 

segments of American society. When these negative 
forces coalesced with other manifestations of American 
apathy and anti-Semitism, they had a chilling effect on 
American Jewish confidence in pursuing their group’s 
goals. At the same time, Haim Genizi’s article on 
Christian humanitarian groups demonstrates that 
throughout the period of the Holocaust (1933-1945), 
American Jews never stood totally alone. 


United States policies toward those Jews who fell into 
the clutches of the Nazis are documented in the next 
three articles. David Wyman’s work is_ particularly 
noteworthy as an introduction to the military options that 
were not pursued to save Jews. Sharon Lowenstein 
details the history of the one refugee haven that was 
established in the United States late in the war for those 
who escaped Nazi persecutions. 


All considerations of American Jewish reactions to the 
perpetration of genocide must begin with surveys like 
Alex Grobman’s newspaper study that documents when 
free Jews could have known about the beginnings of the 
Holocaust. The multiplicity of Jewish organizational 
responses to the news that millions of Jews were being 
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exterminated is examined in the four articles that follow. 
These works document the efforts of the World Jewish 
Congress, the Joint Distribution Committee, the 
Orthodox Vaad Ha-Hatzalah, and the Revisionist Zionist 
Bergson Boys and identify the tactics and the endemic 
disunity that stymied all efforts to move the Allied 
governments to vigorously attempt to save Jews. 


Finally, Leonard Dinnerstein’s examination of American 
military policies toward displaced persons after 1945 
shows that the horrors of the European experience did 
not end for Hitler’s intended victims with the defeat of 
the Third Reich. The continued travails of groups of 
survivors is also highlighted in Alex Grobman’s 
examination of the valiant activities of American Jewish 
chaplains in the displaced persons camps. 
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Who Shall Bear Guilt for the Holocaust: The Human 
Dilemma* 


Henry L. Feingold 


A simple searing truth emerges from the vast body of 
research and writing on the Holocaust. It is_ that 
European Jewry was ground to dust between the twin 
millstones of a murderous Nazi intent and a callous 
Allied indifference. It is a truth with which the living 
seem unable to come to terms. Historians expect that as 
time moves us away from a cataclysmic event our 
passions will subside and our historical judgment of it 
will mellow. But that tempered judgment is hardly in 
evidence in the historical examination of the Holocaust. 
Instead, time has merely produced a longer list of what 
might have been done and an indictment which grows 
more damning. There are after all six million pieces of 
evidence to demonstrate that the world did not do 
enough. Can anything more be said? 


Given that emotionally charged context, it seems at the 
least foolhardy and at the most blasphemous to question 
whether the characterization of the Holocaust’s 
witnesses as callously indifferent does full justice to the 
historical reality of their posture during those bitter 
years. There is a strange disjuncture in the emerging 
history of the witnesses. Researchers pile fact upon fact 
to show that they did almost nothing to save Jewish 
lives. And yet if the key decision makers could speak 
today they would be puzzled by the indictment, since 
they rarely thought about Jews at all. Roosevelt might 
admit to some weakness at Yalta, and Churchill might 
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admit that the Italian campaign was a mistake. But if 
they recalled Auschwitz at all it would probably be 
vague in their memories. The appearance of three articles 
dealing with the reaction to the Holocaust in America in 
this issue of American Jewish History offers an 
opportunity to rethink the assumptions underlying our 
research. Perhaps, it is premature to do so. 


Historical research in the area of the Holocaust is beset 
with problems of no ordinary kind. It seems as if the 
memory of that man-made catastrophe is as deadly to the 
spirit of scholarship as was the actual experience to those 
who underwent its agony. The 

answers we are receiving are so muddled. The 
perpetrators have been found to be at once incredibly 
demonic but also banal. The suspicion that the victims 
were less than courageous, that they supposedly went 
“like sheep to the slaughter,” has produced a minor myth 
about heroic resistance in the Warsaw ghetto and the 
forests of eastern Europe to prove that it wasn’t so. Like 
the resistance apologetic, the indictment against the 
witnesses is as predictable as it is irresistible. 


That is so because in theory at least witnessing nations 
and agencies had choices, and there is ample evidence 
that the choices made were not dictated by human 
concern as we think they should have been. In the case 
of America the charge of indifference is heard most 
clearly in the work of Arthur Morse, who found the 
rescue activities of the Roosevelt administration 
insufficient and filled with duplicity, and Saul Friedman, 
who allowed his anger to pour over into an indictment of 
American Jewry and its leadership. | One ought not to 
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dismiss such works out of hand. And yet it is necessary 
to recognize that they are as much cries of pain as they 
are serious history. 


The list of grievances is well known. The Roosevelt 
administration could have offered a haven between the 
years 1938 and 1941. Had that been done, had there been 
more largess, there is some reason to believe that the 
decision for systematic slaughter taken in Berlin might 
not have been made or at least might have been delayed. 
There could have been threats of retribution and other 
forms of psychological warfare which would have 
signaled to those in Berlin and in the Nazi satellites that 
the final solution entailed punishment. Recently the 
question of bombing the concentration camps and the 
rail lines leading to them has received special attention. 
The assumption is that physical intercession from the air 
might have slowed the killing process. American Jewry 
has been subject to particularly serious charges of not 
having done enough, of not using its considerable 
political leverage during the New Deal to help its 
brethren. Other witnesses also have been judged 
wanting. Britain imposed a White Paper limiting 
migration to Palestine in the worst of the the refugee 
crisis, the Pope failed to use his great moral power 
against the Nazis, the International Red Cross showed 
little daring in interpreting its role vis-a-vis the 
persecution of the Jews. The list documenting the 
witnesses’ failure of spirit and mind 

could be extended; but that would take us away from the 
core problem faced by the historian dealing with the 
subject. 
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He must determine what the possibilities of rescue 
actually were. Failure cannot be determined until we 
have some agreement on what was realistically possible. 
There is little agreement among historians on what these 
possibilities were, given Nazi fanaticism on the Jewish 
question. Lucy Dawidowicz, for example, argues 
compellingly that once the ideological and physical war 
were merged in the Nazi invasion of Russia in June 
1941, the possibilities for rescue were minimal. That, 
incidentally, was the position also taken by Earl 
Winterton, who for a time represented Britain on the 
Intergovernmental Committee, and Breckinridge Long, 
the Undersecretary of State responsible for the pot-pouri 
of programs which made up the American rescue effort 
during the crisis. Other historians, including myself, 
have pointed out that the Nazi Gleichshaltung on the 
Jewish question was nowhere near as efficient as 
generally assumed. The war mobilization of their 
economy, for example, was not achieved until 1944. 
Opportunities for rescue were present especially during 
the refugee phase, when the final solution had not yet 
been decided upon and possibilities of bribery and 
ransom existed. It was the momentum of this initial 
failure during the refugee phase which carried over into 
the killing phase. 


The point is that in the absence of agreement on 
possibilities, historians are merely repeating the debate 
between power holders and rescue advocates which took 
place during the crisis. The latter group insisted that not 
enough was being done and the former insisted that the 
best way to save the Jews was to win the war as quickly 
as possible. Nothing could be done to interfere with that 
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objective — including, ironically, the rescue of the Jews. 
When Stephen Wise pointed out that by the time victory 
came there would be no Jews left in Europe, he exposed 
what the argument between rescue advocates and their 
opponents in fact was about. It concerned priorities, and 
beyond that, the war aims that ordered those priorities. 
What rescue advocates were asking then, and what the 
historians of the role of witness are asking today, is: why 
was not the Jewish question central to the concern of the 
witnesses as it was to the Nazis who spoke about it 
incessantly? But we cannot solve that question of 
priorities until we have some answer to the question of 
what World War II was all about, and what role the 
so-called “Jewish question” played in it. 


Clearly, Allied war leaders were wary of accepting the 
Nazi priority on the Jewish question. The war was not 
one to save the Jews, and they would not allow war 
strategy and propaganda to be 

aimed in that direction. None of the conferences that 
worked out war aims and strategy — the Argentia 
meeting which produced the Atlantic Charter (August, 
1941), the several visits of Churchill to Washington, the 
Casablanca Conference (January, 1943), the Quebec 
conference (August, 1943), the Moscow Conference 
(October, 1943), the Teheran Conference in November, 
and finally the Yalta and Potsdam conferences in 1945 — 
had anything to say about the fate of the Jews. The 
silence was not solely a consequence of the fact that 
Allied leaders did not remotely fathom the special 
significance of what was happening to Jews in Nazi 
concentration camps. Even had they understood, it is 
doubtful that they would have acknowledged the 
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centrality of the final solution. To have done so would 
have played into Nazi hands and perhaps interfered with 
a full mobilization for war. Hence Roosevelt’s insistence 
on using a euphemistic vocabulary to handle what Berlin 
called the Jewish problem. There was distress in the 
Oval Office when George Rublee, who had unexpectedly 
negotiated a “Statement of Agreement” with Hjalmar 
Schacht and Helmut Wobhlthat in the spring of 1939, 
spoke of Jews rather than the “political refugees,” the 
preferred euphemism. The two agencies concerned with 
Jews, the Intergovernmental Committee for Political 
Refugees which grew out of the Evian Conference, and 
the War Refugee Board carefully avoided the use of the 
word Jew in their titles. When the American restrictive 
immigration law was finally circumvented in the spring 
of 1944 and a handful of refugees were to be interned in 
Oswego outside the quota system, just as had been done 
for thousands of suspected Axis agents active in Latin 
America, Robert Murphy was cautioned to be certain to 
select a “good mix” from the refugees who had found a 
precarious haven in North Africa. Undoubtedly what 
Roosevelt meant was not too many Jews. The crucible of 
the Jews under the Nazi yoke was effectively concealed 
behind the camouflage terminology conceived by the 
Nazi bureaucracy and the Allies. Even today in eastern 
Europe unwillingness persists to recognize the special 
furor the Nazis reserved for the Jews and the relationship 
of the Jews to the Holocaust. The Soviet government 
does not acknowledge that it was Jews who were 
slaughtered at Babi Yar; and in Poland the Jewish 
victims have become in death what they were never in 
life, honored citizens of that nation. In the East it became 
the Great Patriotic War and in the West it was ultimately 
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dubbed the Great Crusade, never a war to save the Jews. 
Those who examine the history text books continually 
note with despair that the Holocaust is barely mentioned 
at all. 


The low level of concern about the fate of the Jews had a 
direct 

effect in strengthening the hands of those in Berlin 
responsible for implementing the final solution. They 
became convinced that the democracies secretly agreed 
with their plan to rid the world of the Jewish scourge. 
“At bottom,” Goebbels wrote in his diary on December 
13, 1942, “I believe both the English and the Americans 
are happy that we are exterminating the Jewish riff-raff.” 
It was not difficult even for those less imaginative than 
Goebbels to entertain such a fantasy. Each Jew sent to 
the East meant, in effect, one less refugee in need of a 
haven and succor. Inadvertently the final solution was 
solving a problem for the Allies as well. Nazi 
propaganda frequently took note in the early years of the 
war of the reluctance of the receiving nations to 
welcome Jews. They watched London’s policy of 
curtailing immigration to Palestine, American refusal to 
receive the number of refugees that might have been 
legally admitted under the quota system, the Pope’s 
silence. Goebbels’ impression was after all not so far 
from the truth. Smull Zygelbojm, the Bundist 
representative to the Polish Government-in-Exile, came 
to much the same conclusion shortly before his suicide. 


Yet Zygelbojm, who was very close to the crisis, was 
bedeviled by the dilemma of what to do. He was 
dismayed by the assumption underlying a request for 
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action that he received from Warsaw in the spring of 
1943. The message demanded that Jewish leaders “go to 
all important English and American agencies. Tell them 
not to leave until they have obtained guarantees that a 
way has been decided upon to save the Jews. Let them 
accept no food or drink, let them die a slow death while 
the world looks on. This may shake the conscience of the 
world.” “It is utterly impossible,” Zygelbojm wrote to a 
friend, “they would never let me die a slow lingering 
death. They would simply bring in two policemen and 
have me dragged away to an institution.” The bitter irony 
was that while Zygelbojm had come to have grave 
doubts about the existence of a “conscience of the 
world,” his former colleagues in Warsaw, who were 
aware of the fate that awaited Jews at Treblinka, could 
still speak of it as if it was a reality. 


Once such priorities were in place it proved relatively 
easy for State Department officers like Breckinridge 
Long to build what one historian has called a “paper 
wall;” a series of all but insurmountable administrative 
regulations, to keep Jewish refugees out of America. 
“We can delay and effectively stop for a temporary 
period of indefinite length,” he informed Adolf A. Berle 
and James C. Dunn on June 26, 1940, “the number of 
immigrants into the U.S. We could do this by simply 
advising our consuls to put every obstacle in the way and 
resort to various administrative advices 

[sic] which would postpone and postpone.” That is 
precisely what was done; only in the year 1939 were the 
relevant quotas filled. During the initial phase the mere 
existence of strong restrictionist sentiment reinforced by 
the Depression proved sufficient. After the war started, 
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the notion that the Nazis had infiltrated spies into the 
refugee stream was used. The creation of a veritable 
security psychosis concerning refugees triggered the 
creation of a screening procedure so rigid that after June 
1940 it was more difficult for a refugee to gain entrance 
to the neutral United States than to wartime Britain. 
During the war a similar low priority for the rescue of 
Jews might be noted in the neutral nations of Latin 
America and Europe, the Vatican and the International 
Red Cross. There was no agency of international 
standing which could press the Jewish case specifically. 
But that is a well known story which need not be retold 
here. 


The question is, why did not the witnessing nations and 
agencies sense that the systematic killing in the death 
camps by means of production processes developed in 
the West was at the ideological heart of World War II, 
and therefore required a response? Why were they 
unable to fathom that Auschwitz meant more than the 
mass destruction of European Jewry? It perverted the 
values at the heart of their own civilization; if allowed to 
proceed unhampered, it meant that their world would 
never be the same again. Roosevelt, Churchill and Pius 
XII understood that they were locked in mortal combat 
with an incredibly demonic foe. But as the leaders of 
World War I sent millions to their death with little idea 
of the long-range consequences, these leaders never had 
the moral insight to understand that the destruction of the 
Jews would also destroy something central to their way 
of life. Even today few thinkers have made the link 
between the demoralization and loss of confidence in the 
West and the chimneys of the death camps. The 
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Holocaust has a relatively low priority in the history 
texts used in our schools. It is merely another in a long 
litany of atrocities. Today as yesterday, few understand 
that a new order of events occurred in Auschwitz, and 
that our lives can never be the same again. 


Yet how could it have been different? If the key decision 
makers at the time were told what Auschwitz really 
meant, would it have made a difference? They would 
have dismissed the notion that they could make decisions 
on the basis of abstract philosophy even if the long-range 
continuance of their own nations were at stake. They 
were concerned with concrete reality, with survival for 
another day. Until the early months of 1943 it looked to 
them as if their enterprise would surely fail. And if that 
happened, what matter abstract 

notions about the sanctity of life? The sense that ail life, 
not merely Jewish life, was in jeopardy may have been 
less urgently felt in America, which even after Pearl 
Harbor was geographically removed from the physical 
destruction wrought by war. In America it was business 
as usual. What was being done to Jews was a European 
affair. Roosevelt viewed the admission of refugees in the 
domestic polical context, the only one he really knew 
and could control to some extent. He understood that the 
American people would never understand the admission 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of refugees while “one 
third of the nation was ill housed, ill fed and ill clad.” In 
case he dared forget, Senator Reynolds, a Democrat from 
North Carolina in the forefront of the struggle to keep 
refugees out, was there to remind him, and did so by 
using the President’s own ringing phrases. 
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That brings us to one of the most bitter ironies of all 
concerning the role of America. The Roosevelt 
administration’s inability to move on the refugee front 
was a classic case of democracy at work, the democracy 
which American Jewry revered so highly. The Amrican 
people, including its Jewish component before 1938, did 
not welcome refugees. So strong was this sentiment that 
it would have taken an act of extraordinary political 
courage to thwart the popular will. Had Roosevelt done 
so there was a good chance, as Rep. Samuel Dickstein, 
the Jewish Chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization pointed out, that there 
would have occurred a Congressional reaction of even 
more restrictive laws in the face of the crisis. Roosevelt 
was occasionally capable of such political courage, 
especially on a major issue. Witness his action on the 
Destroyer-Bases deal which he implemented by 
Executive Order in September, 1940. But in the case of 
refugees, even Jewish refugee children, he chose to be 
more the fox than the lion. He settled first for a politics 
of gestures. That is perhaps the key to the mystery of the 
invitation of thirty-two nations to Evian extended in 
March, 1938 to consider the refugee problem. The 
invitation was carefully hedged. It stated that the United 
States would not alter its immigration regulations and 
did not expect other states to do so. That of course 
consigned the Evian Conference to failure. 


Soon the “politics of gestures” became more elaborate. It 
featured among other things an enthusiasm for mass 
resettlement schemes. That usually amounted to tucking 
away a highly urbanized Jewish minority in some 
tropical equatorial rainforest or desert to “pioneer.” The 
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Jews predictably could not muster much passion for it. 
Resettlement imposed on Jews, whether conceived in 
Berlin 

or Washington, they understood as a concealed form of 
group dissolution, and they would have little to do with 
it. Thus it was doomed to failure. 


By the time Henry Morgenthau Jr., Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of the Treasury and perhaps his closest Jewish 
friend, was enlisted in the rescue effort, it was already 
late in the game. Morgenthau did succeed in convincing 
the President to establish the War Refugee Board in 
January, 1944. He prepared a highly secret brief which 
demonstrated that the State Department had deliberately 
and consistently sabotaged efforts to rescue Jews. It was 
a devastating document, and the WRB which it brought 
into existence did play an important role in saving those 
Hungarian Jews in Budapest who survived the war. But 
it was created too late to save the millions. 


Similar practical concerns dictated the response of other 
witnessing nations and agencies. Pressed unwillingly 
into a life-and-death struggle for survival, British leaders 
predictably viewed German anti-Jewish depredations 
within the context of their own national survival. It was a 
foregone conclusion that in balancing the needs of the 
Jews against their own need for Arab loyalty and oil 
should there be a war, the latter would win out. Within 
that context they were, according to one researcher, more 
generous to Jewish refugees than the United States. 
Apparently moral considerations did bother some British 
leaders after the betrayal of the White Paper. It was 
partly that which led to the hedged offer of British 
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Guiana for a small resettlement scheme. That colony had 
been the scene of two prior resettlement failures, and 
posed many other problems, so that except for some 
territorialists like Josef Rosen, Jews did not welcome it 
with enthusiasm and Zionists certainly did not see it as a 
substitute for Palestine. The indifferent response of 
Jewish leaders exasperated Sir Herbert Emerson, 
chariman of the Intergovernmental Refugee Committee. 
The subtle anti-Semitism in his reaction was not 
uncommon among middle echelon bureaucrats in 
London and Washington: “The trouble with the refugee 
affair was the trouble with the Jews and most eastern 
people,” he complained in Washington in October, 1939, 
“there was always some other scheme in the background 
for which they were prepared to sacrifice schemes 
already in hand.” 


The problem with assessing the role of the Vatican as 
witness is made complex by the fact that such power as 
it had was in the spiritual rather than the temporal realm; 
and yet the Pope faced a problem of survival which was 
physical, involving as it did the institution of the Church. 
Just as we expected the leader who introduced the 
welfare state in America to demonstrate a special 
sensitivity to the plight of the Jews, so the Pope, who 
ostensibly 

embodied in his person the moral conscience of a good 
part of the Christian world, was expected to speak out, to 
use his power. He did not, and it does not require a 
special study of Church politics to realize that its 
priorities were ordered by crucial requirements in the 
temporal rather than the spiritual sphere. During World 
War II it also sensed that it faced a struggle for mere 
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survival. The Vatican probably possessed more precise 
information on the actual workings of the final solution 
than any other state. And while the Pope had none of the 
divisions Stalin later sought, he had an extensive, 
brilliantly organized infrastructure which might have 
been brought into play for rescue work and a voice that 
had a profound influence with millions in occupied 
Europe. Yet the Pope remained silent, even while the 
Jews of Rome were deported “from under his window.” 
That posture contrasted sharply with the activities of 
certain Dutch and French Bishops and some lesser 
officials like Cardinal Roncalli, later Pope John, who 
were active in the rescue effort. But these did not bear 
the responsibility for the survival of the institution of the 
Church itself. 


One need not search out the reason for the Pope’s silence 
in his Germanophilia or in his oversensitivity to the 
threat the Church faced from the Left. The latter had 
been demonstrated under the Calles and Cardenas 
regime in Mexico and during the Civil War in Spain. But 
observing that the Church genuinely felt the threat of 
“Godless Communism” is a long way from concluding 
that therefore Pius XII accepted the Nazis’ line that they 
were the staunchest opponents of a Communist 
conspiracy which was somehow Jewish in nature. The 
immediate threat, to the Church during the years of the 
Holocaust emanated from Berlin, and we know today 
that Hitler did indeed intend to settle matters with the 
Church after hostilities were over. 


The Nazi ideology posed not only a physical threat, but 
also divided the Catholic flock. Over 42% of the SS 
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were Catholic, and many top-ranking Nazi leaders, 
including Hitler, Himmler, Heydrich and Eichmann, 
were at least nominally so. The war itself had placed the 
Vatican in a delicate position since Catholics fought on 
both sides. The Pope’s primary problem was how to 
walk that delicate tightrope. The determination not to 
speak out on Jews, which was at the very center of Nazi 
cosmology, should be viewed in that light. His choice 
was not basically different from that of the British in the 
Middle East or of Roosevelt on refugee policy. 


The International Red Cross also thought in terms of its 
viability as an agency whose effectiveness was based on 
its ability to maintain a strict neutrality. It faced a legal 
dilemma, for while the Nazis spoke endlessly about the 
threat of “international Jewry” the Jews 

of Germany were legally an “internal” problem during 
the refugee phase. After the deportation and internment 
in camps began, their status became even more difficult 
to define. When Denmark requested the Red Cross to 
investigate the fate of Danish Jews deported to 
Theresienstadt, it could do so since the request indicated 
that Denmark continued to recognize them as Danish 
citizens. But such requests were not forthcoming from 
other occupied countries. And the Danish request set the 
stage for one of the cruelest hoaxes of the war. The Red 
Cross delegation which visited Theresienstadt to carry 
out that charge apparently was totally taken in by the 
Potemkin village techniques, and gave the “model” camp 
a clean bill of health even while inmates were starving to 
death and being deported to Auschwitz behind the 
facade. Overly sensititive to the fact that it was a 
voluntary agency whose operation depended on the 
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good-will of all parties, it did not press the case 
concerning Jews with determination. Food parcels were 
not delivered to camps until 1944, nor did it press for a 
change of classification of certain Jewish inmates to 
prisoners of war. That tactic, suggested by the World 
Jewish Congress, might have saved many lives. It was 
for that reason that Leon Kubowitzki, the leading rescue 
proponent of the World Jewish Congress, found that “the 
persistent silence of the Red Cross in the face of various 
stages of the extermination policy, of which it was well 
informed, will remain one of the troubling and 
distressing riddles of the Second World War.” Yet here 
too one can observe how the integrity and well being of 
the agency took precedence over the rescue of the Jews. 
It may well be that the priorities of nations and 
international agencies are directed first and foremost to 
their own wellbeing and cannot be readily transfered for 
altruistic reasons to a vulnerable minority facing the 
threat of mass murder. 


We come next to a question which embodies at once all 
the frustrations we feel at the failure of the witnesses and 
is for that reason posed with increasing frequency in 
Holocaust symposia and in publications on _ the 
catastrophe. The question of bombing Auschwitz and the 
rail lines leading to the camp raises the twin problems of 
assessing the failure of the witnesses and of determining 
the range of possibilities and their relationship to 
strategic priorities. The assumption is that interdiction 
from the air was, in the absence of physical control of 
the death camps, the best practical way to interrupt the 
killing process. 
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A recent article in Commentary by Professor David 
Wyman and another by Roger M. Williams in 
Commonweal demonstrate beyond doubt that by the 
spring of 1944 the bombing of Auschwitz 

was feasible.” Thousands of Hungarian and Slovakian 
Jews might have been saved had the American 15th Air 
Force, stationed in Italy and already bombing the 
synthetic oil and rubber works not five miles from the 
gas chambers, been allowed to do so. Moreover, by the 
fall of 1944 Auschwitz was well within the range of 
Russian dive bombers. Given that context, the note by 
Assistant Secretary of the Army John J. McCloy that 
bombing was of “doubtful efficacy” and the Soviet 
rejection of the idea are the most horrendously inhuman 
acts by witnesses during the years of the Holocaust. All 
that was required was a relatively minor change in the 
priority assigned to the rescue of Jews. 


Yet a perceptive historian cannot long remain unaware 
of the seductive element in the bombing alternative. All 
one had to do, it seems, was to destroy the death 
chambers or the railroad lines leading to them, and the 
“production” of death would cease or at least be delayed. 
Things were not that simple. Jewish rescue advocates 
were late in picking up the signals emanating from 
Hungary for bombing, and even then there was little 
unanimity on its effectiveness. It was the World Jewish 
Congress which transmitted the request for bombing to 
the Roosevelt administration; but its own agent, A. Leon 
Kubowitzki, held strong reservations about bombing 
since he did not want the Jewish inmates of the camps to 
be the first victims of Allied intercession from the air. 
There was then and continues to be today genuine doubts 
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that, given German fanaticism on the Jewish question 
and the technical difficulties involved in precision 
bombing, bombing the camps could have stopped the 
killing. The Einzatsgruppen, the special killing squads 
which followed behind German lines after the invasion 
of Russia, killed greater numbers in shorter order than 
the camps. The Germans were able to repair rail lines 
and bridges with remarkable speed. And, of course, 
Auschwitz was only one of the several camps where 
organized killing took place. 


Most important, the bombing-of-Auschwitz alternative, 
so highly touted today, does not come to grips with the 
question of the fear that the Germans would escalate the 
terror and involve the Allies in a contest in which the 
Germans held all the cards. In a recent interview, 
McCloy cited this reason rather than the unwillingness to 
assign war resources to missions that were not directly 
involved in winning the war as the reason uppermost in 
Roosevelt’s mind when the bombing alternative was 
rejected. An almost unnoticed 

sub-theme in McCloy’s August 14th note spoke of the 
fear that bombing might “provoke even more vindictive 
action by the Germans.” Survivors and rescue advocates 
might well wonder what “more vindictive action” than 
Auschwitz was possible. But that views the bombing 
alternative from the vantage of the Jewish 
victims—which, as we have seen, is precisely what 
non-Jewish decision makers could not do, given their 
different order of priorities and sense of what was 
possible. The people who conceived of the final solution 
could in fact have escalated terror. They could have 
staged mass executions of prisoners of war or of 
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hostages in occupied countries or the summary execution 
of shot-down bomber crews for “war crimes.” Their 
imagination rarely failed when it came to conceiving 
new forms of terror, nor did they seem to possess normal 
moral restraints as one might find in the Allied camp. 
That was one of the reasons why the final solution could 
be implemented by them. 


Nevertheless, one can hardly escape the conclusion that 
bombing deserved to be tried and might conceivably 
have saved lives. The failure to do so, however, is best 
viewed in the larger framework of the bombing question. 
It began with a collective démarche delivered by the 
governments-in-exile to the Allied high command in 
December, 1942. That request did not ask for the 
bombing of the camps, but for something called 
“retaliatory bombing.” That notion too was rejected 
because of the fear of an escalation of terror, and rescue 
advocates did not pick up the idea until it was all but too 
late. There is good reason to believe that retaliatory 
bombing offered even greater hope for rescue than the 
bombing of the camps themselves. 


In 1943, when the death mills of Auschwitz and other 
death camps ground on relentlessly, bombing was in fact 
not feasible but retaliatory bombing was. That was the 
year when the heavy saturation bombing of German 
cities was in full swing. In one sense the bombing of 
Hamburg in July, 1943 and the savaging of other 
German cities, including the bombing of Dresden, which 
many Germans consider a separate war atrocity, make 
sense today only when considered in the context of the 
death camps. Albert Speer and our own _ post-war 
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evaluation of saturation bombing inform us that it had 
almost no effect on curtailing German war production. 
Not until one industry, fuel or ball bearings, was 
target-centered did the Nazi war machine feel the pinch. 
Yet it might have furnished rescue advocates with an 
instrument to break through the “wall of silence” which 
surrounded what was happening to Jews. Even bombing 
interpreted as retaliatory could have remarkable effects, 
especially in the satellites. When Miklos Horthy, the 
Hungarian regent, called a halt to the deportations on 
July 7, 1944, he did so in part out of fear that Budapest 
would be subject to more heavy raids as it had been on 
June 2nd. It was the bombing of Budapest, not 
Auschwitz, that had the desired effect. We know that 
Geobbels in his perverse way fully expected such a quid 
pro quo and had even taken the precaution of planning a 
massive counter-atrocity campaign should the Allies 
make a connection between bombing and the death 
camps. Himmler also had already made the link. We find 
him addressing his officers on June 21, 1944 on the great 
difficulties encountered in implementing the final 
solution. He told the gathered group that if their hearts 
were ever softened by pity, let them remember that the 
savage bombing of German cities “was after all 
organized in the last analysis by the Jews.” 


Yet the natural link between bombing and the final 
solution made by Nazi leaders was not shared by Allied 
leadership or by Jewish rescue advocates. Had they done 
so, it is not inconceivable that the fear of disaffection 
and the terrible price the Reich was paying might have 
led more rational-minded leaders in the Nazi hierarchy to 
a reevalution of the final solution, which was after all a 
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purely ideological goal. Not all Nazis were convinced 
that the murder of the Jews was worth the ruin of a 
single German city. We do not know if such a 
rearrangement of Nazi priorities was possible; the theme 
of retaliatory bombing was not fully picked up by rescue 
advocates, and by the time the notion of bombing the 
camps came to the fore in March, 1944, millions of Jews 
already were in ashes. That is why the twelve-point 
rescue program which came out of the giant Madison 
Square Garden protest rally in March, 1943 is as startling 
in its own way as McCloy’s later response to the plea to 
bomb Auschwitz. It was silent on the question of 
bombing. It seems clear the researchers into the role of 
the witnesses in the future will have to place failure of 
mind next to failure of spirit to account for their inaction 
during the Holocaust. 


I have saved the discussion of the role of American 
Jewry for the end because it is the most problematic of 
all. For those who remain convinced that American 
Jewry failed, how the problem is posed does not really 
matter, since the answer is always the same. Still, how 
did it happen that American Jewry possessing what was 
perhaps the richest organizational infrastructure of any 
hyphenate group in America, experienced in projecting 
pressure on government on behalf of their coreligionists 
since the Damascus blood libel of 1840, emerging from 
the Depression faster than any other ethnic group, 
boasting a disproportionate number of influential 

Jews in Roosevelt’s inner circle, and chairing the three 
major committees in Congress concerned with rescue,° 
despite all this was unable to appreciably move the 
Roosevelt administration on the rescue question? 
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Stated in this way, the question provides not the slightest 
suggestion of the real problem which must be addressed 
if an adequate history of the role of American Jewry 
during the Holocaust is ever to emerge. For even if all of 
these assets in the possession of American Jewry were 
present, one still cannot avoid the conclusion that 
American Jewry’s political power did not match the 
responsibilities assigned to it by yesterday’s rescue 
advocates and today’s historians. We need to know 
much more about the character and structure of 
American Jewry during the thirties, the political context 
of the host culture in which it was compelled to act, and 
the ability of hyphenate or ethnic groups to influence 
public policy. 


The political and organizational weaknesses of American 
Jewry during the thirties have been amply documented. 
It seems clear that the precipitous shift of the mantle of 
leadership of world Jewry found American Jewry 
unprepared. A communal base for unified action simply 
did not exist. Instead there was fragmentation, lack of 
coherence in the message projected to policy makers, 
profound disagreement on what might be done in the 
face of the crisis, and strife among the leaders of the 
myriad political and religious factions which constituted 
the community. It may well be that the assumption of 
contemporary historians that there existed a single 
Jewish community held together by a common sense of 
its history and a desire for joint enterprise is the product 
of a messianic imagination. 


One is hard-pressed to find such a community on the 
American scene during the thirties. Even those delicate 
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strands which sometimes did allow the “uptown” and 
“downtown” divisions to act together vanished during 
the crisis. The issues which caused the disruption 
stemmed from the crisis and seem appallingly irrelevant 
today. There was disagreement on the actual nature of 
the Nazi threat, the efficacy of the anti-Nazi boycott, the 
creation of a Jewish army, the commonwealth resolution 
of the Biltmore Conference, the activities of the Peter 
Bergson group, and the way rescue activities were 
actually carried out around the periphery of occupied 
Europe. There was something tragic in the way each 
separate Jewish constitutency was compelled in the 
absence of a unified 

front to go to Washington to plead separately for its 
particular refugee clientele. In 1944 Rabbi Jacob 
Rosenheim, director of the Vaad Ha-Hatzala, the rescue 
committee of the Orthodox wing, explained why he 
found it better to act alone. He observed that the rescue 
scene “was a dog eat dog world (in which) the interest of 
religious Jews (is) always menaced by _ the 
preponderance of the wealthy and privileged Jewish 
organizations especially the Agency and the Joint.” 
Clearly for Rosenheim the Nazis were not the only 
enemy. It did not take long for the unfriendly officials in 
the State Department to learn about the strife within the 
community. In 1944 we find Breckinridge Long writing 
in his diary: “The Jewish organizations are all divided 
amidst controversies. ... there is no cohesion nor any 
sympathetic collaboration [but] ... rather rivalry, 
jealousy and antagonism.” It was a fairly accurate 
observation. 
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Yet one can have doubts whether the Administration’s 
rescue policy would have been appreciably changed had 
the Jews had a Pope, as Roosevelt once wished in a 
moment of exasperation. In the American historical 
experience the ability of pressure groups to reorder 
policy priorities has been fairly circumscribed. The 
Irish-Americans, perhaps the most politically astute of 
all hyphenate groups, tried to use American power to 
“twist the lion’s tail” in the 19th and 20th centuries. Yet 
with all their political talent they were unable to prevent 
the Anglo-American rapprochement which developed 
gradually after 1895. During the years before World War 
I the German-Americans were a larger and more 
cohesive group than American Jewry during the thirties. 
Yet they failed to prevent the entrance of America into 
war against their former fatherland. And adamant 
opposition of Polish-Americans did not prevent the 
“Crime of Crimea,” the surrender of part of Poland to the 
Soviet Union at Yalta. 


There are more examples which could be cited to 
establish the fact that hyphenate pressure has not been 
distinctly successful in pulling foreign policy out of its 
channels once it has been firmly established that a given 
policy serves the national interest. Despite the rantings 
of the former head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and others, 
Jews have done no better than other groups in this 
regard. That it is thought to be otherwise is part of the 
anti-Semitic imagination, which has always assigned 
Jews far more power and importance behind the scenes 
than they possessed. It is one of the great ironies of our 
time that many Jews share the belief that they possess 
such secret power. It is a comforting thought for a weak 
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and vulnerable people. It should be apparent to any Jew 
living in the time-space between Kishinev and 
Auschwitz that such can hardly 

be the case. A powerful people does not lose one third of 
its adherents while the rest of the world looks on. 


The charge that American Jewry was indifferent to the 
survival of its brethren during the Holocaust is not only 
untrue, but would have been highly uncharacteristic from 
a historical perspective. Much of American Jewry’s 
organizational resources in the 19th and 20th century — 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, the 
American Jewish Committee, the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the various philanthropic organizations 
which preceded it, the American Jewish Congress, the 
various Zionist organizations and appeals — was 
structured in relation to Jewish communities and 
problems abroad. From its colonial beginnings, when 
American Jewry welcomed “messengers” from 
Palestine, it has consistently demonstrated a strong 
attachment to Jewish communities overseas. The 
Holocaust years did not mark a sudden change in that 
pattern. A close perusal would indicate that virtually 
every means of public pressure, from delegations to the 
White House to giant public demonstrations — techniques 
later adopted by the civil rights movement — were 
initially used by American Jewry during the war years to 
bring their message to American political leaders. They 
were not terribly effective because leaders were not fully 
attuned to Jewish objectives, and because the war itself 
tended to mute the cry of pain of a group trying vainly to 
convince America that its suffering was inordinate and 
required special attention. 
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Given the circumstances, American Jewry seemed bound 
to fail. Sometimes one is tempted to believe that such 
was the case with everything related to the Holocaust, 
including the writing of its history. Those who despair of 
the role of American Jewry forget that throughout the 
war years the actual physical control of the scene of the 
slaughter remained in Nazi hands. Wresting that physical 
control from them, the most certain means of rescue, 
required a basic redirecting of war strategy to save the 
Jews. Even under the best of circumstances, military 
strategists never would have accepted such restrictions. 
British historian Bernard Wasserstein, searching through 
recently declassified British documents, discovered that 
at one point, as the war drew to a close, Churchill and 
Eden actually favored a direct military effort to save the 
Jews. But they did not succeed in breaking through the 
middle echelons of the bureaucracy and the military 
command to effect it. That is the reason why the 
American failure during the refugee phase (1938-1941), 
and the failure to support the notion of retaliatory 
bombing and the bombing of the camps and rail lines 
leading to them looms so large today. Such steps were 
possible without a massive redirecting of strategy and 
without great sacrifice of lives 

and material. Aside from the possibility of ransoming 
proposals, which came at the beginning and end of the 
Holocaust, there seemed to be no other way to rescue 
appreciable numbers. 


Besides the lack of precedent for responding to such a 
situation, American Jewry was plagued by its inability to 
get the fact of systematized mass murder believed. Few 
could fathom that a modern nation with a culture that 
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had produced Goethe, Heine, Bach and Beethoven, the 
German Kulturgebiet which Jews especially linked to 
progress and enlightenment, had embarked on such a 
program. It beggared the imagination. The immense 
problem of gaining credibility was never solved during 
the crisis and contributed notably to the failure to 
activate decision makers to mount a more strenuous 
rescue effort. The role of the State Department in 
deliberately attempting to suppress the story of the final 
solution, a now well-known and separate tragedy, made 
breaking through the credibility barrier even more 
difficult. 


It is in that context that the role of Rabbi Stephen Wise 
in asking Sumner Welles to confirm the Riegner cable, 
which contained the first details of the operation of the 
final solution, is best viewed. American Jewish 
leadership might be accused of ignorance, 
ineffectiveness, or just sheer lack of stature, as Nahum 
Goldmann recently observed, but the charge of betrayal 
is unwarranted and unfair. The contents of the Riegner 
cable, which spoke of the use of prussic acid and the 
production of soap from the fat of the cadavers, was so 
horrendous that to have publicized it without 
confirmation would have resulted in widening the 
credibility gap. Middle echelon State Department 
officials were not remiss in accusing Jewish leaders of 
atrocity mongering. In the context of the history of the 
thirties that charge was far from innocent. The notion 
that Americans had been skillfully manipulated by 
British propaganda into entering World War I was 
common fare in the revisionist history which made its 
debut in the thirties. A warning that British and Jewish 
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interests were plotting to bring America into World War 
II had been a major theme in a speech delivered in 
September 1941 in Des Moines by Charles Lindbergh, a 
greatly esteemed national folk hero. It was but a small 
jump for the isolationist-minded American public to 
believe that it was happening all over again. The 
neutrality laws passed by Congress in the thirties were 
based on the same supposition. 


Although the delay in several months in publicizing the 
Riegner report was probably costly, it was necessary to 
gain credibility. Moreover, a duplicate cable had been 
forwarded to the British branch of the World Jewish 
Congress, so that there was little danger that the story 
could have been permanently suppressed by 

the State Department. Eventually even the Department’s 
attempt to cut off the flow of information at the source 
was discovered and used to remove its hand from the 
rescue levers. 


The inability to believe the unbelievable was not 
confined to Washington policy makers. It plagued 
Jewish leaders who were right on top of the operation 
and had every reason to believe it. The strategies 
developed by the Jewish Councils in eastern Europe, 
“rescue through work” and “rescue through bribery,” and 
eventually the surrender of the aged and the infirm in the 
hope that the Nazis did not intend to liquidate useful 
Jews, was based on the assumption that the Nazis did not 
intend to kill a// the Jews. 


Even after the press made public news of the final 
solution, most Americans, including many Jews, simply 
did not absorb the fact of what was happening. A poll of 
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Americans in January, 1943, when an estimated one 
million Jews already had been killed, indicated that less 
than half the population believed that mass murder was 
occurring. Most thought it was just a rumor. By 
December, 1944, when much more detail was available, 
the picture had not drastically altered. Seventy-five 
percent now believed that the Germans had murdered 
many people in concentration camps. But when asked to 
estimate how many, most answered one hundred 
thousand or less. By May, 1945, when Americans 
already had seen pictures of the camps, the median 
estimate rose to one million, and 85% were now able to 
acknowledge that systematic mass murder had taken 
place. But the public was oblivious to the fact that the 
victims were largely Jewish. The inability to understand 
the immensity of the crime extended to the Jewish 
observers around the periphery of occupied Europe. 
They underestimated the number who had lost their lives 
by a million and a half. The figure of six million was not 
fully established until the early months of 1946. 


The credibility problem was at the very core of the 
reaction of the witnesses: they could not react to 
something they did not know or believe. The problem of 
credibility takes us out of the realm of history. We need 
to know much more about how such facts enter the 
public conscience. How does one get people to believe 
the unbelievable? Rescue advocates did not succeed in 
solving that problem during those bitter years; and that, 
in some measure, is at the root of their failure to move 
governments and rescue agencies. In democracies it 
requires an aroused public opinion to move governments 
to action. Without that there is little hope that 
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governments who are naturally reluctant to act would do 
sO. 


Thus far no historians have probed the role of Jewish 
political culture, those assumptions and qualities of style 
and habit which shape relationships to power and power 
holders, in accounting for 

the Jewish response. To be sure there are some untested 
observations in Raul Hilberg’s The Destruction of 
European Jewry and Lucy Dawidowicz’s The War 
Against the Jews. But no systematic study of its 
workings during the Holocaust years has been published. 
It is such an elusive subject that one can seriously 
wonder if it can be examined by modern scholarship. Yet 
it is precisely in that area that one of the keys to our 
conundrum regarding the Jewish response may lie. 


Underlying the response of Jewish victims and witnesses 
at the time is an assumption about the world order so 
pervasive that we tend to forget that it is there at all. 
Jews believed then that there existed somewhere in the 
world, whether in the Oval Office or the Vatican or 
Downing Street, a spirit of civilization whose moral 
concern could be mobilized to save the Jews. The failure 
to arouse and mobilize that concern is the cause of the 
current despair regarding the role of the Jewish witness, 
and which leads to the search for betrayers. It is an 
assumption that continues to hold sway in Jewish 
political culture, despite the fact that there is little in 
recent Jewish experience that might confirm the 
existence of such a force in human affairs. 


To some extent that despair is present in most literary 
works dealing with the Holocaust, especially in the 
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speeches and works of one of the leading spokesmen for 
the victims, Elie Wiesel. It is a contemporary echo of 
what the Jewish victims felt before they were forced to 
enter the gas chambers. Emmanuel Ringelblum and 
others recorded it in their diaries. They wondered why 
no one came to their rescue and often assumed that the 
civilized world would not allow such a thing to happen. 
It can be heard most clearly in the message sent to Smull 
Zygelbojm which asked Jewish leaders to starve 
themselves to death if necessary in order to “shake the 
conscience of the world.” The assumption was and 
continues to be that there is a “conscience of the world.” 


American Jewry, no less than others, shared that belief. 
Most of them were convinced that Roosevelt’s welfare 
state, which reflected their own humanitarian 
proclivities, was a manifestation of that spirit of concern. 
That is why they loved him so; after 1936, even while 
other hyphenates began to decline in their political 
support, American Jewry raised the proportion of its 
pro-FDR vote to over 90%. Yet if they searched for 
deeds which actually helped their coreligionists, they 
would have found only rhetoric. That and their support 
of FDR’s domestic program proved sufficient to hold 
them even after he had passed from the scene. 


It may be that the Jewish voter had not resolved in his 
own mind the problem of possibilities of rescue or even 
the need for it. He 

assumed in his private way that the “authorities” were 
doing all that could be done. American Jewish leaders 
who were aware of the previous dismal record of 
government intercession in the Jewish interest 
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nevertheless were hard-pressed for an alternative. They 
might have recalled how hard Jews had fought for an 
equal rights clause in the Roumanian Constitution at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, only to see it almost 
immediately thwarted by the Roumanian government. 
They surely were aware that dozens of diplomatic 
intercessions on behalf of Russian Jews at the turn of the 
century had come to nothing. Surely they knew that the 
most successful single effort to bring better treatment for 
their coreligonists, the abrogation of the Treaty of 1832 
with Czarist Russia in 1911 had come to nothing. They 
might have recalled that when Louis Marshall turned to 
the Vatican in 1915 with a request that it use its 
influence to halt the anti-Jewish depredations in Poland, 
the response had been indifferent. The League of 
Nations, which many Jews imagined would house the 
spirit of humanity and even amplify it, had become a 
dismal failure by the thirties. They must have noted 
Roosevelt’s niggardly response to the refugee crisis and 
Britain’s reneging on the promise contained in the 
Balfour Declaration. They must have seen how 
drastically the situation had deteriorated even since 
World War I. At that time one could at least hint that 
Berlin would do for Jews what London would not and 
gain concessions. In short, they could not have failed to 
understand that for Jews living in the thirties the world 
had become less secure and benevolent than ever. But 
living with the knowledge of total vulnerability in an 
increasingly atavistic world is a reality almost too 
painful to face. One had to choose sides, and clearly 
Roosevelt with all his shortcomings was still better than 
the alternatives. There were in fact no alternatives, not 
on the domestic political scene and not in the 
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international arena. The truth was that during the years 
of the Holocaust Jewish communities were caught in the 
classic condition of powerlessness which by definition 
means lack of options. That was true of American Jewry 
as well. 


In that context the central assumption of pre-Holocaust 
Jewish political culture becomes understandable. It was 
based as much on powerlessness as on _ residual 
messianic fervor, or the universalism of democratic 
socialism which large numbers in the community 
adhered to. As a general rule it is precisely the weak and 
vulnerable who call for justice and righteousness in the 
world. The powerful are more inclined to speak of order 
and harmony. It is in the interest of the weak to have a 
caring spirit of civilization intercede for them. That may 
explain why Jews especially called on a threatened world 
to be better than it wanted to be. 


For American Jewry the notion of benevolence and 
concern in the world was not totally out of touch with 
reality. Bereft of specific power, they did in fact make 
astounding economic and political advances in the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries. Despite occasional setbacks, the 
idea that progress was possible, even inevitable, was 
deeply ingrained in American Jewry’s historical 
experience. More than other Jewries who lived in the 
West, they had to some degree been disarmed by their 
history so that they never fully understood the signs that 
all was not well in the secular nation-state system. The 
most important of these signs was the relative ease with 
which the nations ordered and accepted the incredible 
carnage of World War I. That experience contained 
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many of the portents of the Holocaust, including the use 
of gas and the cheapening of human life. The rise of 
totalitarian systems in the inter-war period which 
extended further the demeaning of individual human 
dignity was not part of their experience, so they did not 
understand what the massive bloodletting in the Soviet 
Union and the transferring of populations like so many 
herds of cattle signified. They did not understand that the 
nation-state was dangerously out of control, that all 
moral and ethical restraints had vanished and only 
countervailing power held it in check. 


Many Jews still looked to the nations for succor; they 
sought restraints. “We fell victims to our faith in 
mankind,” writes Alexander Donat, “our belief that 
humanity had set limits to the degradation and 
persecution of one’s fellow man.” The countering facts 
were of too recent a vintage to seep into their historical 
consciousness and alter their visions and assumptions 
about the world in which they lived. Jewish leaders and 
rank and file blithely disregarded the mounting evidence 
that states and other forms of human organization, even 
those like the Holy See which professed to a humanizing 
mission through Christian love, were less than ever able 
to fulfill such a role. The behavioral cues of states came 
from within and were determined by the need of the 
organization to survive at all costs. With a few notable 
exceptions the rescue of Jews during the years of the 
Holocaust did not fit in with such objectives, and they 
were allowed to perish like so much excess human cargo 
on a lifeboat. 
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The indictment of the witnesses is based on the old 
assumption that there exists such a spirit of civilization, a 
sense of humanitarian concern in the world, which could 
have been mobilized to save Jewish lives during the 
Holocaust. It indicts the Roosevelt administration, the 
Vatican, the British government and all other witnessing 
nations and agencies for not acting, for not caring, and it 
reserves a special indignation for American Jewry’s 
failure to mobilize a spirit which did not in fact exist. It 
is an indictment which cannot produce authentic history. 
Perhaps that cannot really be written until the pain 
subsides. 


* The following article introduces another feature in the 
new format of American Jewish History—the thematic 
essay, which will appear in the journal on an occasional 
basis. Contributed by distinguished scholars, it will 
delineate certain problems of concern to the specialists in 
the field or deal with issues of recurring significance in 
American Jewish history. 
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The State Department, the Labor Department, and 
German Jewish Immigration, 1930-1940 


Alan M. Kraut, Richard Breitman and Thomas W. 
Imhoof 


ON 14 MARCH 1933, Judge Irving Lehman held a 
conversation with the new president, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Only ten days after his inauguration, FDR 
was already plunging forward with an array of programs 
designed to lift the United States out of its economic and 
psychological depression. But Lehman, a federal judge 
on the New York Court of Appeals and brother to New 
York Governor Herbert Lehman, expressed his concern 
about the plight of those Germans subject to political and 
religious persecution. He asked the president to modify 
the immigration policy of the Hoover administration, 
which had through administrative means reduced the 
level of immigration from Europe far below what the 
Immigration Act of 1924 (quota system) allowed. 
Fragmentary evidence suggests that FDR referred the 
matter to Frances Perkins, the new secretary of labor, for 
investigation and recommendations. ! 


Perkins’s findings led to a long and sometimes bitter 
struggle between the State Department and the Labor 
Department over immigration policy. Throughout the 
1930s State Department officials sought to retain their 
mandate to regulate the level of immigration through 
tight control over the distribution of visas. Although 
influential American Jews and American Jewish 
organizations were the most visible critics of State 
Department policy, Secretary of Labor Perkins and her 
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subordinates waged bureaucratic war behind the scenes, 
seeking special consideration for refugees within 
immigration regulations and an increase in immigration 
from Germany. Although Perkins won several victories, 
she ultimately lost the war. By 1940 the State 
Department emerged with near complete jurisdiction 
over visa policy. Then, while the Nazis slaughtered 
millions of European Jews, State maintained and 
tightened regulations designed to keep foreigners from 
entering the United States. 


In one sense, there was nothing unique about this 
struggle. Historian Isaiah Berlin recalled that during the 
1930s Washington was full of “quarrels, resignations, 
palace intrigues, perpetual warfare between individuals 
and groups of individuals, parties, cliques, personal 
supporters of this or that great captain, which must have 
maddened sober and responsible officials used to the 
slower tempo and more normal pattern of 
administration.”” Yet the duel between State and Labor 
illuminates the ability of entrenched bureaucrats 
suspicious of New Deal liberalism to resist outside 
pressure for liberal initiatives. This episode also 
demonstrates the formidable obstacles that the 
depression and vocal anti-Semites and isolationists posed 
to New Deal immigration reformers. Fearful of 
impairing his political base and more attentive to higher 
priorities, the president refused to champion the 
admission of substantial numbers of refugees into the 
United States. Without presidential backing, there could 
be no new deal for refugees. 
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Although previous scholars have devoted considerable 
attention to the State Department’s role in immigration 
policy, most have focused on the late 1930s and early 
1940s. Yet much of the groundwork for later 
construction of policy was laid in the early 1930s. There 
are also several deficiencies in the existing literature. 
The records of the State Department’s Visa Division 
have either been ignored or used very sparingly; the 
Labor Department records and Frances Perkins’s Papers 
have been largely neglected; and there has been a 
tendency to attribute State’s policy to the personal 
prejudices of specific individuals. Henry Feingold, for 
example, blasts Breckinridge Long’s anti-Semitism and 
his pervasive influence over State’s policies from 1940 
to 1944.° Yet our study of the 1930s demonstrates that 
Long was in many ways perpetuating a traditional State 
Department role, that of combating immigration. 
Feingold’s comment that American consuls abroad were 
basically unsympathetic to Jewish refugees also raises 
questions, since it implicitly attributes consular behavior 
to personal predilections.* We will demonstrate that the 
consuls were acting under the instructions and close 
supervision of the Visa Division and the assistant 
secretary of state for administration. Anti-Semitism in 
the State Department and in the Foreign Service should 
not be ignored. But neither should it be used as a crutch 
to avoid analysis of how the workings of government 
bureaucracy determine policy outcomes. 


The basic immigration laws did not change during the 
Roosevelt administration. The 1924 Johnson-Reed Act 
gave western European nations the major share of the 
overall annual total of 153,774 immigrants from outside 
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the western hemisphere; it placed no limits on 
immigration from 

within the hemisphere.” After 1924 Congress was 
reluctant to touch the quotas again, since the large 
number of immigrant Americans and the civic ideal that 
the United States was a haven for the oppressed made 
the restrictions highly controversial. But in 1930 the 
depression created pressure for further curtailment of 
immigration. Unable to secure additional restrictions 
through congressional action, President Herbert Hoover 
asked the State Department to find a provision of 
existing law that would permit administrative reduction 
of immigration in response to worsening of economic 
conditions.° The department was already using a 
provision of the 1917 Immigration Act that barred 
anyone likely to become a public charge (LPC) to limit 
immigration from Mexico.’ In a White House press 
release Hoover proclaimed a new policy of rigorous 
enforcement of the LPC clause with regard to potential 
immigrants from Europe. American consuls in Europe, 
who actually issued visas under the guidelines and 
procedures formulated in the State Department, were 
expected to cooperate. Assistant Secretary of State 
Wilbur J. Carr and Visa Division chief A. Dana 
Hodgdon quickly departed for Europe to instruct consuls 
on the new LPC interpretation, which was meant to 
a immigration sharply without any change in the 
law. 


There is no record of exactly what Carr and Hodgdon 
told the American consuls in Europe. But there is 
substantial evidence that the consuls were orally advised 
to limit immigration visas to no more than 10 percent of 
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each quota.” George S. Messersmith, the American 
consul general in Berlin in 1930, was responsible for 
administering the annual German quota of 25,957 
immigrants, the largest quota for any country on the 
continent. Messersmith instructed his subordinates that 
only those “in possession of funds or property sufficient 
to support themselves during the probably indefinite 
period of the present economic crisis, i.e., funds or 
property yielding an income sufficient to provide their 
support” should receive immigration visas. A pledge of 
support by friends or relatives in the United States 
Messersmith regarded as insufficient assurance that an 
alien would not become a public charge. This 
interpretation of the LPC clause quickly brought the 
desired results. Messersmith was able to report back to 
Washington that from October 1930 until January 1931, 
consuls kept immigration visas to less than 10 percent of 
the monthly level permitted under the quota; even this 
figure would have been lower but for visas granted to 
Germans at American consulates outside Germany. At 
the consulates within Germany approximately 99 percent 
of all applicants were rejected during this period. 
Messersmith’s visa work earned him a commendation 
from his superiors in Washington. “ 


Not everyone was pleased with the new policy, however. 
To counter protests and criticism from American ethnic 
organizations the State Department advised consuls to be 
sensitive in dealing with relatives of United States 
citizens and resident aliens.'' But Assistant Secretary of 
State Carr, who had helped draft the 1924 immigration 
law, heartily endorsed the new restriction and urged a 
colleague to ignore “these people’s importunities,” 
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because the president’s policy was in the best interest of 
the country. ! Carr’s influence was pervasive. By the 
1930s this son of a poor Ohio farmer had served in the 
department for almost forty years, and he was widely 
regarded as the architect of the modern Foreign Service. 
Although he lacked the Ivy League education of many of 
his colleagues, and did not acquire independent means 
until his second marriage, his bureaucratic experience 
and expertise gave him many advantages. !° Carr knew 
the inner workings of the bureaucracy from remote 
diplomatic posts to the long marble corridors of the State 
Department. 


Nevertheless, it appears from his diary that some feeling 
of social inadequacy always lingered. Nouveau riche 
Jews may have reminded Carr uncomfortably of the 
social inferiority he felt when in the company of State 
Department Brahmins. Perhaps as a consequence, Carr 
occasionally made disparaging diary entries about 
Jews.'* Yet his attitude toward the admission of German 
Jewish refugees from 1933 on appears more a 
consequence of his general restrictionist views and an 
“author’s pride” in his own regulations than of bigotry. " 


The new secretary of state, Cordell Hull, formerly 
senator from Tennessee, did not challenge Carr and other 
old hands in the department. Not sufficiently close to 
President Roosevelt to wield much influence over 
administration policy, Hull was also preoccupied with 
international economic affairs. There is no evidence that 
he regarded the plight of Nazi victims as a priority, and 
the issue was left to Hull’s subordinates. Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, the chief of the Division of Western European 
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Affairs, saw a number of Jewish delegations which 
wanted the United States to condemn Nazi anti-Semitism 
publicly. Moffat believed that these pressures were 
calculated “to lower the bars on our immigration policy 
in favor of refugees.” !° Moffat and Carr soon found a 
powerful ally in the new undersecretary of state, William 
Phillips. 


Phillips was the scion of a family that had included the 
antislavery reformer Wendell Phillips and, even earlier, 
the American revolutionary John Jay. As a member of 
the State Department during the Wilson administration, 
Phillips had met fellow Harvard alumnus Franklin 
Roosevelt, who in 1933 called upon Phillips to serve as 
undersecretary to the diplomatically inexperienced Hull. 
It was an unfortunate choice for German Jews. Phillips’s 
attitude toward Jewish refugees extended beyond 
restrictionism and genteel anti-Semitism. James G. 
McDonald, who became League of Nations High 
Commissioner for German Refugees later in 1933, 
reported to a prominent American Jewish spokesman 
that Phillips harbored very unfavorable attitudes toward 
Jews,'’ and Phillips’s diary contains a number of 
strongly anti-Semitic comments. On a 1936 trip to 
Atlantic City, he grumbled that the resort was “infested 
with Jews” and that the beach had disappeared under a 
swarm of “slightly clothed Jews and Jewesses.”!® 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Brandeis sensed 
Phillips’s views early and correctly predicted that 
“Phillips’s wrong action on Germany’s Jews will not end 
until he leaves the State Department.” !” 
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High-level State Department officials, however, 
encountered a formidable opponent within the cabinet in 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, who had 
considerable experience in immigration work.”’ Perkins 
concluded that the White House could and should reduce 
immigration barriers for those subject to Nazi 
persecution. After Harvard Law Professor Felix 
Frankfurter supplied Perkins with two drafts of an 
executive order that would have moderated enforcement 
of the LPC clause, Perkins brought the issue to the 
cabinet meeting on 18 April.7! Apparently, Hull raised 
some opposition, but not enough to block the determined 
Perkins. The following day FDR personally called the 
State Department to request modification of United 
States immigration policy to accommodate German 
refugees. Phillips managed to persuade FDR that any 
such action would be an error, and he agreed to call 
Perkins and explain. According to Moffat, Perkins then 
“quite blew our poor Undersecretary off his end of the 
phone.” She reminded Phillips that it was consistent with 
American traditions and policies to grant free entry to 
refugees from all forms of persecution and that 


whether or not this was agreeable to the Federation of 
Labor or whether or not it would affect our economic 
conditions was a matter for her Department to decide 
and not ours. The only place in which she was interested 
in our opinion was whether or not such a policy would 
affect our foreign relations. Furthermore, ... if she did 
not get favorable action by the Administration within a 
day or two there would be unleashed upon us the most 
formidable instance of Jewish pressure.” 
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Perkins had fired the opening volley in a bureaucratic 
battle for jurisdiction 

over immigration policy. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was an agency in Perkins’s 
department. But the issuance of visas, handled by 
American consuls abroad, came under State Department 
authority. On a number of fine points in the law the 
boundaries were blurred, a situation that encouraged 
disputes. 


Phillips, Moffat, Carr, and Visa Division chief Hodgdon 
resisted Perkins’s intrusion. Moffat found an old veto 
message (29 January 1917) in which President Woodrow 
Wilson had stated that to require American consular 
officials to determine whether or not persecution existed 
abroad would require them to pass judgment on the acts 
of friendly foreign countries, and would create terrible 
complications. Moffat commented in his diary, “We are 
going to use this for all it is worth.””° Carr drafted a long 
memorandum incorporating this argument and 
recommending against exemption of refugees from the 
LPC clause. When Hull presented the State Department 
case to the cabinet on 21 April Perkins “backed off 
completely,” according to State Department sources.”* 


Actually, Perkins had recently conferred with the 
Conference on Immigration Policy, a group of generally 
liberal immigration experts from private organizations. 
When she learned that, because of the depression, even 
this group favored the continuation of administrative 
limits beneath the quota levels, Perkins halted her 
offensive. She wrote Frankfurter that under current 
conditions public steps had to be avoided. The issuance 
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of confidential instructions to American consuls to ease 
their interpretations of the LPC clause, however, might 
still be possible. Frankfurter could only chafe at the 
inadequacy of this course.*° Perkins also may have 
hoped that FDR would issue an executive order 
admitting a select list of prominent German intellectuals. 
As late as August 1933 she expected the admission of 
such a large number of professors and intellectuals that 
the monthly (but not the annual) quota limit would have 
to be lifted.*° 


FDR, however, left the departments to work out the 
matter. In early July 1933 the Visa Division issued a new 
instruction to consuls on “Public Charge Provisions of 
the Law.” Consuls were told that United States citizens 
and resident aliens had natural and perhaps legal 
obligations to prevent their immediate relatives from 
becoming public charges. The LPC clause should not be 
applied stringently in such cases; now the criterion was 
whether the United States relative was willing and able 
to provide sufficient financial support. In the case of 
more distant relatives, consuls were told that they would 
have to judge not only financial capacity of the United 
States resident, but also the credibility of his interest and 
responsibility for his alien relative. Aliens without a 
relative’s affidavit or without independent means would 
fall victim to the LPC clause.’ This instruction 
represented a slight but significant shift of policy. In 
Berlin, Consul General Méessersmith’s previous 
interpretation of the regulations, which had the 
department’s approval, had required visa applicants to 
possess sufficient means to support themselves. Now, for 
those applicants with close relatives in the United States, 
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documentary evidence of the relative’s financial 
capability would suffice. State Department officials 
hoped that by admitting those refugees with close 
relatives already in the United States they could silence 
the most vocal critics of immigration policy. However, 
even in its modified form the public charge clause 
remained an obstacle to most German Jews seeking 
admission to the United States. 


Another problem was the requirement that visa 
applicants supply a range of official documents, which 
gave German government authorities the opportunity to 
raise difficulties for emigrants.7* German Jews who had 
already fled to nearby European countries had particular 
hardship gathering the necessary papers for visas. The 
department (Carr) requested that consuls provide special 
consideration and “the most favorable treatment 
permissible under the law” for those experiencing 
trouble in obtaining documents.” Yet the department 
was unwilling to waive the documents requirement 
entirely because of the danger that those with serious 
criminal records might slip through and emigrate to the 
United States.°° (Department officials and consuls 
repeated this same view in_ slightly different 
circumstances in 1940-1941.) American Jewish 
representatives, however, saw the State Department as 
failing to take account of Nazi hostility toward Jews.”! 


Aware of the division in his cabinet and of the political 
sensitivity of the issue, FDR refused to take a public 
stand on the refugee controversy. He asked Hull to 
convene a conference on the problem because the 
president did “not wish to call such a conference himself, 
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nor to be present.”*” At the conference, which was held 
in September 1933, Judge Joseph Proskauer of New 
York, a leading member of the American Jewish 
Committee, called upon the State Department to soften 
Hoover’s 1930 ruling on the LPC clause and to cease 
denying the admission of religious and political refugees 
on economic grounds. He asked approval of a procedure 
that would allow individuals in the United States to post 
bonds as a guarantee that applicants would not become 
public charges, which would effectively eliminate the 
public charge hurdle. Proskauer also 

urged the State Department to instruct consuls to waive 
the documents requirement whenever an applicant could 
satisfactorily explain why documents could not be 
obtained.*? Labor Secretary Perkins and Commissioner 
of Immigration Daniel MacCormack, also present at the 
meeting, gave qualified approval to the bonding scheme, 
under which Perkins would have had the authority to 
accept the bonds and thereby abrogate the consuls’ right 
to invoke the public charge clause against bonded 
applicants. MacCormack commented that the Labor 
Department would not approve the admission of those 
who would compete for American jobs. He 
recommended the use of bonds for elderly applicants and 
for young children, and estimated that four thousand 
refugees might be admitted during fiscal 1934.*4 


Although disagreeing with MacCormack, Phillips and 
Carr began to work with the Labor Department to devise 
“some new scheme which, while not opening the doors 
to an influx of Jews, will satisfy them that we are doing 
everything possible within the law.”?> Judge Julian 
Mack of New York was brought into the discussions as 
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liaison with American Jewish organizations. Eventually, 
both departments agreed that consuls could excuse an 
applicant’s documents for being unavailable when they 
could be obtained only with “serious inconvenience,” 
“personal injury,” “financial loss,” or the “peculiar delay 
and embarrassment that might attend the request of a 
political or religious refugee to his former 
government.”°° But there was a sharp dispute over the 
secretary of labor’s authority to accept a bond before an 
applicant received his or her immigration visa, which 
would eliminate the possibility of rejection on LPC 
grounds. The State Department argued that the consuls 
had the right to make the first judgment; Labor’s 
authority to request a bond later would only affect those 
whom the consuls had already approved—a kind of 
double check.*’ But after surveying his technical 
advisers’ reports on the immigration visa practices of 
United States consulates, Commissioner of Immigration 
MacCormack wrote a scathing memorandum to Perkins, 
in which he called State’s interpretation of the LPC 
clause “fantastic.” He accused the State Department of 
fostering competition among consuls for the lowest 
percentage of visas issued (as measured against the 
quota).°° The dispute soon was taken to Attorney 
General Homer Cummings, who asked his subordinate, 
Alexander Holtzhoff, to write an opinion. Holtzhoff 
decided that there was no specific requirement that an 
alien seeking acceptance of a bond must already have 
migrated to the United States. Cummings accepted this 
view and delivered a formal opinion on 26 December.°” 
Labor had apparently won the battle. 
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State Department reaction was swift and heated. The 
Visa Division wanted to ask the House Immigration 
Committee to reduce the national origins quotas. One 
Visa official, C. Paul Fletcher, foresaw widespread 
anti-Semitism. 


In view of the Attorney General’s opinion and the 
continuing abnormal conditions in the United States, it 
now seems that only by quota reduction can the 600,000 
Jews in Germany and the 60,000 in France seeking 
so-called religious refuge, be prevented from entering 
the United States. At the moment the people of the 
United States are apathetic in immigration matters; they 
are completely occupied with economic problems. 
Nevertheless, they look to us to protect their rights, and 
if ships begin to arrive in New York City laden with 
Jewish immigrants, the predominant Gentile population 
of the country will claim they have been betrayed 
through a “sleeping” State Department. *° 


Other Visa officials vented their personal feelings. J.R. 
Wilkinson claimed that Jews would certainly 
monopolize the bonding procedure because “Jews are 
persistent in their endeavors to obtain immigration 
visas;. .. Jews have a strong tendency, no matter where 
they are, to allege that they are subjects of either 
religious or political persecution;. .. Jews have constantly 
endeavored to find means of entering the United States 
despite the barriers set up by our immigration laws.”*! 
The new chief of the Visa Division, John Farr Simmons, 
thought that Labor wished to use bonds for “certain 
arbitrarily favored classes,” and charged that “the whole 
purpose of obtaining the Attorney General’s decision 
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was to give relief in the case of Jewish refugees from 
Germany.” The comments of these and other officials 
reveal fears that the Attorney General’s decision had 
ruptured the dike erected to hold back immigration 
generally, and that large numbers of German Jewish 
refugees would flood American ports in violation of the 
law the State Department had interpreted and 
administered. 


After winning the authority to use bonds, however, the 
Labor Department backed away from a full 
confrontation with State. Immigration Commissioner 
MacCormack had long been concerned about the 
anti-immigration mood in the country and the possibility 
of congressional action to cut the quotas.** When news 
of the bonding decision reached the press his fears were 
confirmed. The Labor Department was flooded with 
protests.“4 The House Immigration Committee was also 
taking careful note of the Attorney General’s ruling, and 
Jewish spokesmen feared that the committee would 
support one of several bills aimed at reducing the 
quotas.”° Finally, MacCormack himself was also 
involved in another political 

battle. He was seeking support in Congress and from 
labor lobbyists for another bill to give his department 
greater discretion in deportation cases. This he was 
unlikely to receive if he pressed ahead with the bonding 
scheme, which particularly worried labor leaders.*° 


In an implicit understanding, State and Labor both 
advised Congress that there was no need to cut the 
quotas*’ in exchange for the Labor Department’s 
abandonment of the bonding procedure, except in the 
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case of children.** MacCormack asked the Jewish 


organizations to avoid all publicity and to delay any 
action with regard to the bonding of German Jewish 
children until June, by which time he would have 
presented his legislative program to Congress.*” 
Although the Visa Division refrained from issuing its 
newly drafted instructions to consuls about the bonding 
procedure, MacCormack’s criticism of State Department 
practices did have an impact.°° The number of 
immigrants to the United States from Germany increased 
to his projected level of four thousand—for which he 
claimed credit.*! 


The demand for visas to the United States fluctuated 
erratically with events. Neither Hitler’s appointment as 
chancellor in January nor the 1 April boycott of Jewish 
businesses had impelled masses of German Jews to rush 
to United States consulates for visas. Messersmith 
explained to Washington: 


This is due to the fact that the difficulties in securing 
visas for the United States are well known and the Jews 
without resources are obliged to remain in the country. 
Those who are well off prefer to go to Holland, 
Switzerland and neighboring countries to await 
developments and not to be too far away from the 
property and business which they are leaving behind in 
Germany. 


Many other German Jews thought that they could outlast 
a temporary period of official anti-Semitism.°° From 1 
July 1932 through 30 June 1933, the three visa-issuing 
consulates (Stuttgart, Hamburg, and Berlin) gave out 
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only 1231 immigration visas, with no more than 500 
issued from February on.>* 


The demand picked up markedly in July 1933 and 
continued at a very high level for some time.°° Despite 
this fact, only 13.7 percent of the German quota was 
filled in fiscal 1934. Three thousand four hundred sixty 
persons received immigration visas at United States 
consulates in Germany. Another 592 persons received 
German-quota visas at United States consulates outside 
Germany. Thus, the total number of immigrants 

for fiscal 1934 charged to the German quota was 4052.°° 
The rise was, according to one American vice consul, 
“almost wholly the result of increased issuance of visas 
to persons of Jewish blood.”>’ 


The State Department claimed that only 6040 persons 
underwent visa examinations in Germany during fiscal 
1934, and that only a small percentage of Jewish 
applicants were denied visas.°* But after noting in early 
1934 that all the consulates, particularly in Europe, were 
strongly discouraging prospective immigrants from 
filing applications, Immigration | Commissioner 
MacCormack concluded that this practice invalidated the 
State Department statistics.°’ Thus, the real demand for 
immigration visas can only be estimated. One method 
would be to take the number of Germans visiting 
consulates in Berlin and Stuttgart during July and August 
1933, which consuls happened to report to Washington, 
as the basis for a projection for the full fiscal year.” This 
procedure produces a total of 30,000 applicants for fiscal 
1934. A second method produces a smaller number, 
about 12,000, that can be taken as the lowest possible 
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valid estimate of immigration visa applications. Some 
prospective applicants were not fully examined and paid 
no fee, but they were placed on a special waiting list and 
were told that they would be notified when United States 
economic conditions improved.°' This list, initiated in 
October 1930, contained about 71,000 names by 
September 1933. On 1 November the figure was 82,000. 
Thereafter, the additions to the list were few, partly 
because the real demand probably dropped off 
somewhat, and partly because the prospect of ever 
reaching the top of the list seemed so bleak. On 30 June 
1934, the list held 83,013 names.” At the very least, 
about 12,000 persons were not included in State 
Department statistics on the number of applicants for 
fiscal 1934, a fact that department officials preferred not 
to explain. The chief of the Visa Division stated that 90 
to 95 percent of the immigration visas issued under the 
German quota between | July 1933 and 1 March 1934, 
were issued to Jews. If the same percentage holds for 
applicants, then at least 12,000 Jews, and probably more 
than 20,000 Jews, were denied immigration visas to the 
United States because of the LPC clause. 


There is no question that department officials 
consciously carried out this policy of restricting 
immigration. Even those officials who publicly opposed 
Nazi persecution of German Jews, such as Messersmith 
(who later enjoyed good relations with American Jewish 
officials), were apprehensive about a prospective flood 
of refugees seeking entrance to the United States. 
Messersmith and others worried that the LPC alone was 

not a secure or reliable barrier. Still, Carr was pleased 
with the LPC clause as a regulator of immigration and 
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wished to avoid the politically riskier course of 
advocating permanent reductions in the quotas. He 
commented to a subordinate, “We have achieved 
administratively what is proposed, and it is for Congress 
to say whether that should be permanent.”°° 


Between mid-1934 and mid-1935 the immigration 
controversy diminished. The official rate of refusal at 
American consulates in Germany declined to 32 percent, 
compared with 43 percent in fiscal 1934. Approximately 
forty-five hundred persons were admitted to the United 
States under the German quota.°’ But the lull ended 
abruptly in July 1935, as Nazi riots against Jews erupted 
in Berlin. In September the government issued the 
infamous Nuremberg Decrees and Reich Citizenship 
Law, depriving German Jews of citizenship and 
imposing further restrictions. Once again German Jews 
flooded United States consulates. Their situation was far 
more difficult this time because a German law of 
October 1934 had barred emigrants from taking more 
than ten marks (about four dollars) out of the country 
without special written permission.°* Yet the consul 
general in Stuttgart reported that, for the first time, Jews 
with substantial financial resources were willing to 
sacrifice their property just to get out. 


American Jewish spokesmen who had entree to the 
executive branch again raised complaints about State 
Department policy. Judge Mack specifically asked 
Colonel MacCormack what had happened to the use of 
public charge bonds. MacCormack replied that there had 
been no need for the bonds, since, as far as Labor knew, 
cases had been resolved favorably. When Cecilia 
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Razovsky of the National Council of Jewish Women 
made it clear that Labor was simply uninformed of the 
many visa rejections, MacCormack frankly explained his 
political position. He regarded the liberal Kerr-Coolidge 
Bill (on naturalization and deportation) then before 
Congress as so important that he was unwilling to take 
up any administrative liberalization of immigration that 
might be detrimental to the bill’s passage. He 
specifically claimed that there was a whole bloc of 
southern congressmen who would oppose any 
immigration measure that would benefit Jews. With the 
State Department forcing Labor to take full 
responsibility for any instance of liberalization, 
MacCormack stated that he could not afford to 
strengthen prejudices against the department, Perkins, 
and himself held by southern congressmen and patriotic 
organizations. He advised the Jewish representatives to 
use their own pressure on 

the State Department, to cite specific cases of injustice or 
illegality, and to exploit State’s concern about 
unfavorable criticism in the press. ° 


By May 1936 Consul General John G. Erhardt in 
Hamburg predicted that, with all the pressure upon 
German Jews, American Jewish spokesmen might see 
the presidential campaign as an opportunity to push for 
the modification of visa regulations. There might also be 
efforts in Congress to exempt some German Jews from 
the regulations and the quota. Wilbur Carr praised 
Erhardt’s timely warning. /! When Governor Herbert 
Lehman of New York wrote to FDR to complain that 
consuls were discounting affidavits of support from 
“distant” relatives, Visa Division chief Simmons 
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prepared the president’s response and confirmed that 
such affidavits were often challenged under established 
procedure. 


During the months before the election, however, FDR 
gave more personal attention to matters such as Jewish 
refugees and Palestine. After a number of unsuccessful 
attempts to meet with the president, Rabbi Stephen Wise, 
president of the American Jewish Congress, finally 
conferred with him in January 1936. Shortly thereafter, 
Wise passed word through FDR’s friend Felix 
Frankfurter that the State Department had _ been 
uncooperative, and that the Republicans might make 
political capital out of FDR’s alleged inaction with 
regard to Nazism. Wise suggested that the president act 
to make himself “absolutely invulnerable” with 
American Jews.” In July 1936 Governor Lehman 
followed up his letters about German Jewish 
immigration by speaking personally to FDR about the 
situation. Lehman concluded that “he feels great 
sympathetic concern ... and will do everything in his 
power to be helpful.”” In August Roosevelt issued a 
public statement favoring the rebuilding of the ancient 
Jewish homeland in Palestine, and after a cabinet 
discussion on 2 September the United States urged Great 
Britain not to curtail Jewish immigration to Palestine, a 
step then under consideration in London.’”> There is no 
evidence that Roosevelt issued any instructions to the 
State Department about German Jewish immigration, but 
careful observers could see which way he was leaning. ’° 


Coincidentally, restrictionist influence in the State 
Department was diminishing. The appointment of 
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William Phillips as ambassador to Italy, made for 
unrelated reasons, nonetheless removed a key opponent 
of German Jewish immigration from policymaking 
councils. Immediately after his departure the visa section 
of the American consulate in Stuttgart received 
additional personnel to cope with its backlog of 
applications. ’” In a long November 1936 memorandum 
to Washington, George Messersmith, 

then American minister in Vienna, critically analyzed 
visa work in American consulates in Europe and urged a 
more balanced approach to decisions. 


The object of the U.S. immigration laws is not, as some 
people interpret it, to maintain the United States as an 
asylum or refuge for dissatisfied and oppressed people in 
other parts of the world irrespective of their capacity to 
become good and self-supporting citizens of our country. 
Their object is also not, as some interpret it, to keep out 
certain classes of persons on account of their race, 
religion, or political ideas. '® 


Messersmith’s centrist position seemed especially timely 
when Foreign Service Inspector Jerome Klahr Huddle 
reported, after a visit to the consulates in Germany, that a 
great many applicants came from better-class families, 
and that their relatives in the United States were both 
sincere and capable of supporting them.’? Carr now also 
switched course and suggested that new instructions be 
issued to visa officers “to bring to their attention the 
unusual features present in the case of German Jewish 
refugees.” Eliot B. Coulter of the Visa Division 
recommended the acceptance of affidavits from distant 
relatives because “the Jewish people often have a high 
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sense of responsibility toward their relatives, including 
distant relatives whom they may not have seen, and... 
they feel keenly the difficult lot of their kin in 
Germany.”°° Other visa officials expressed varying 
degrees of concurrence. The president’s — signal, 
combined with new currents in the department, swayed 
the old guard. 


In December 1936 the department informed certain 
consulates that they had occasionally interpreted the LPC 
provision improperly(!) and the following month the 
Visa Division circularized new and more liberal 
instructions.®’ John Wiley, consul general in Antwerp, 
wrote to his counterpart in Rotterdam to ask whether the 
communications from Washington represented a radical 
liberalization of visa policy or a concern about 
inefficiency. Homer Brett replied: 


I understand it as a radical change of policy and I am 
sending an enthusiastic acknowledgement. My guess is 
that it is not unconnected with the appointment of a new 
special assistant to the Secretary of State*’ and that it is 
due to political pressure from jewish organizations.. .. 
However this may be I personally think that a strained 
definition of the LPC clause has been enforced ever 
since September 1930 and that this instruction signifies 
that “likely” is to mean what is meant when the law was 
written.*° 


A. Dana Hodgdon, former head of the Visa Division and 
now consul in 

Berlin, also responded to Wiley’s query about the 
department’s intent, concluding that Washington wanted 
visas issued to persons with relatives in the United States 
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willing and able to support them “regardless of the 
relationship and in spite of the absence of any direct 
obligation.”*4 Thus, the State Department set aside the 
“near relative” guideline established in 1933. Other 
correspondence suggests that the new visa policy created 
some confusion. One consul general in Albania wrote 
personally to Visa Division chief Simmons, stating that 
the policy contradicted his training, and he conjectured 
that the instruction was “a reversal for political reasons 
of a policy which had never been officially stated or put 
in writing.” Simmons simply offered a_ legalistic 
defense.*° 


The new LPC instruction had an immediate effect upon 
immigration to the United States. The director of 
HIAS-ICA-Emigration Association (HICEM), a 
European organization affiliated with HIAS (Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society), joyfully reported in late 1937 
that those Jews who had been awaiting visas for years 
were now suddenly receiving them.*° Whereas 6,978 
individuals had been admitted to the United States under 
the German quota in fiscal 1936 (24.3 percent of the 
quota), 12,532 (48.3 percent of the quota) were admitted 
in fiscal 1937.8’ In mid-1937 when Representative 
Emmanuel Celler introduced a bill in the House to 
exempt refugees from the LPC clause, Labor Department 
officials and immigration expert Cecilia Razovsky 
advised him that congressional debate might be 
counterproductive; the visa situation was “as satisfactory 
as it possibly can be.”*® But the events of 1938 soon 
made her statement obsolete. 
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After the German annexation of Austria in March 1938 
Nazi persecution of Jews in both countries intensified. 
Some Jews were simply dumped across the Reich’s 
borders; others were forced to sign statements that they 
would definitely leave the country within weeks. These 
actions, combined with ever-present violence, terrified 
many of the two hundred thousand Austrian Jews. 
Between March and July 1938 more than forty thousand 
of them filled out waiting list questionnaires at United 
States consulates.*” 


Angered by the Anschluss itself, President Roosevelt was 
bothered as well by reports of Nazi atrocities. Some 
observers believed that the arrest of Sigmund Freud 
particularly moved FDR, who may also have noted 
Dorothy Thompson’s article in Foreign Affairs calling 
for a broad-based international body to consider the 
refugee situation.” First the Roosevelt administration 
combined the Austrian and German quotas, giving 
Austrian Jews a better chance to obtain visas than the 
small (1413) Austrian 

quota alone would have allowed. Then FDR publicly 
requested an international conference and the formation 
of an intergovernmental committee to deal with the 
problems of political refugees. When asked at a private 
conference whether the term “political refugee” was 
accurate, Roosevelt replied that it designated those who 
had become refugees because of political conditions in 
their countries. One non-Jewish participant in the 
conference concluded that FDR was anxious to avoid 
using the term “Jewish refugees.””! Clearly, he was leery 
of a political backlash associated with his refugee 
initiative. 
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In its letter inviting other nations to the conference the 
State Department stressed that no country would be 
asked to admit a greater number of immigrants than was 
permitted by existing law, which reassured restrictionists 
in the United States. Moreover, the department 
repeatedly emphasized that the conference to be held at 
Evian-les-Bains (France) in July 1938 was an 
international one, not one for which the United States 
bore primary responsibility.” This disclaimer reflected 
State’s doubts about the wisdom of taking too assertive a 
role. FDR was using the conference to promote 
resettlement projects in underpopulated regions of the 
world, an idea that he advocated enthusiastically.”° But 
on the issue of immigration to the United States he 
remained close to the State Department view. In March 
1938 he reiterated to Judge Irving Lehman of New York 
that the United States could take only a small proportion 
of the refugees.”* Nor was Roosevelt willing to offer 
commercial concessions to Germany as an incentive to 
facilitate the departure of Jews from Germany and their 
resettlement elsewhere.” 


In April 1938 the president summoned to the White 
House a group of prominent Americans of various faiths 
and asked them to form the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Political Refugees (PACPR) to provide 
liaison among the international committee, the 
government, and private agencies concerned with 
immigration. Right at the start, George Messersmith, 
now assistant secretary of state in charge of 
administration, and Labor Secretary Perkins clashed over 
visa procedure. After a Catholic representative criticized 
the requirement of two “iron-clad” affidavits of support 
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for each refugee, Perkins pointed out that the 
requirement stemmed from Hoover’s 1930 decision, and 
she urged a change. Messersmith claimed that any 
loosening of regulations would create a storm of protest 
“from certain circles.” Perkins agreed that it would be 
wiser not to make any public statement about easing 
regulations, but she called upon the State Department to 
issue informal advice to consuls not to be so strict. 

The president, who had previously stated that for the 
present it would be better not to offer proposals that 
would “occasion public dispute,” such as a change in the 
quotas or a request for public appropriations, said 
nothing about visa procedure. When the meeting 
resumed in the afternoon, however, Perkins was no 
longer present.”° Believing itself to have the president’s 
support, the State Department took over. Despite the 
strenuous efforts of James G. McDonald, Columbia 
University professor Joseph Chamberlain, and American 
Jewish Congress President Stephen Wise on_ the 
committee, Messersmith and his subordinates stood their 
ground over the next few months. Privately, 
Messersmith defended United States policy as humane 
and indicated that some people were already questioning 
whether the United States was being too liberal toward 
the refugees. He claimed that some refugees acted as if 
the United States owed them a debt.’ 


The only easing of visa regulations during 1938 was 
authorization for individuals who wished to sponsor 
unrelated refugees. The Visa Division generally assumed 
that Americans who signed affidavits of support for 
close relatives in Europe, and who met the financial 
qualifications, would actually provide support. In the 
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case of more distant relatives and unrelated persons, 
however, the division pressed for some assurance that 
sponsorship meant lasting financial support. Consuls 
were advised that such a sponsor should set up an 
irrevocable trust on behalf of the applicant before the 
LPC clause was waived. Mere affidavits from outsiders 
remained suspect. The demand for visas was so high 
during this time that, despite the LPC clause, the German 
quota was filled for the first time in fiscal 1939.8 


The shock of Kristallnacht, the worst officially 
sanctioned Nazi pogrom to date, in November 1938, set 
off a wave of public revulsion in the United States.”” 
Assistant Secretary of State Messersmith advised the 
White House to demonstrate its disapproval of the 
violence in Germany, recommending the recall of 
Ambassador Hugh Wilson “for consultation” without 
further comment. FDR decided to add a strong public 
condemnation of Germany, voicing his disbelief that 
such things could occur in a_ twentieth century 
civilization. !°° Barely two days after the president’s 
statement, however, Messersmith advised Secretary of 
Labor Perkins that State strongly opposed as illegal her 
proposal for an executive order allowing German Jews in 
the United States on visitors’ visas to remain 
indefinitely.'°! But Perkins won this battle. Although 
FDR had stated in his press conference of 15 November 
that he would not recommend modification 

of immigration laws to Congress, three days later, at a 
second press conference, he announced that twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand visitors’ visas granted to 
German Jewish refugees would be extended for at least 
six months.!°? The gesture was a significant bending of 
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immigration regulations, but it was to be Perkins’s last 
triumph in immigration matters. 


The State Department now took steps to choke off 
visitors’ visas at the source. Visa Division chief Avra 
Warren went to Europe to caution consuls there that they 
were granting too many visitors’ visas. “Once people are 
in this country,” Messersmith wrote Consul General 
Raymond Geist in Berlin, “we can hardly throw them out 
if they have no place to go except where they may be 
further persecuted.” The department could not approve 
granting visitors’ visas to those who would in effect 
become permanent immigrants. !°° They would have to 
remain in Germany and await their turn for a quota 
number. Messersmith justified this policy not only with 
an appeal to the law, but also with an attack on Perkins, 
whose sympathy for the alien constituted “an element of 
danger” and whose extraordinary measures represented 
“hysterical action.”!4 


Messersmith was reacting to a number of new initiatives 
by Perkins. She was seeking legislation to permit a set 
number of children under age eighteen to enter the 
United States outside the quota system, a concept soon 
embodied in the Wagner-Rogers Bill, which, despite 
favorable publicity, died in Congress in mid-1939.!°° 
Perkins also favored an additional and separate quota of 
fifty thousand for sparsely settled Alaska that would 
benefit refugees. !"° But Messersmith and others at State 
argued that any liberalization of immigration would only 
fuel latent American anti-Semitism.'°’ There is some 
evidence to support this view. Although a Gallup Poll 
conducted shortly after Kristallnacht showed that 94 
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percent of the sample disapproved of Nazi treatment of 
German Jews, other polls indicated that 77 percent of the 
American public opposed permitting a “larger number of 
Jewish exiles to come to the United States to live.!® 
Whether or not this restrictionism was fueled by 
anti-Semitism, Messersmith correctly gauged the 
public’s opposition to further immigration, a preference 
that many Americans also extended into the postwar 
period, according to wartime inquiries.'°” 


The one dissenting voice among State Department 
sources came from Raymond Geist in Berlin. In a private 
letter to his former superior and friend Geist 
recommended to Messersmith that the United States 
negotiate with Germany on the Jewish question because 
of the situation’s urgency. Geist prophesied: 


The Jews in Germany are being condemned to death and 
their sentence will be slowly carried out; but probably 
too fast for the world to save them. ... After we have 
saved these refugees, and the Catholics and Protestants 
have not become new victims of the wrath here, we 
could break off relations and prepare to join in a war 
against them [the Germans]. We shall have to do so 
sooner or later; as France and England will be steadily 
pushed to the wall and eventually to save ourselves we 
shall have to save them. The European situation was lost 
to the democracies at Munich and the final situation is 
slowly being prepared. The age lying before us will 
witness great struggles and the outcome when it comes 
will ene the fate of civilization for a century or 
more. 
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Messersmith, who had always rejected United States 
financial concessions to Germany for any reason, 
responded: 


Fundamental issues are at stake. These issues are greater 
than any individual or any individual suffering. ... What 
we must do is maintain our principle in every field and 
one cannot maintain principle of so fundamental 
character by making concessions in individual cases or 
by soft-pedalling our adhesion to these principles. ... 
Human ingenuity and the capacity of governments for 
action are not up to taking care of a refugee movement 
such as that which is being created by the German 
government and which may only be in its beginnings if 
the present movement continues. ! 


Whereas Geist linked humanitarian action to the 
fundamental interests of the United States and the 
democracies generally, the assistant secretary of state 
rejected the connection. In fact, he feared that the United 
States might be politically and economically damaged 
through any deal with Nazi Germany regarding refugees. 
This assertion of the primacy of national interest over 
humanitarianism represented the dominant view within 
the State Department. 


Geist was already learning that the department opposed a 
number of minor humanitarian steps. Geist had opposed 
the transfer of German quota numbers to American 
consulates outside of Germany on the grounds that visa 
applicants outside Germany were not under such great 
pressure as those within Germany itself. However, 
Messersmith, Avra Warren, and visa official Robert 
Alexander concluded that it would be inadvisable to 
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favor the applicants from within Germany; the waiting 
time for a German quota number at all consulates should 
be nearly equal.! Through Avra Warren the department 
abruptly terminated another 

humanitarian practice in December 1938. American 
consuls in Germany had issued letters to some visa 
applicants after their preliminary examination. These 
letters indicated that the applicants appeared to be 
eligible for visas and that their turn under the quota 
would probably be reached in a certain number of 
months. Such letters sometimes sufficed to obtain the 
release of persons imprisoned in Nazi concentration 
camps, because Nazi officials looked favorably on the 
prospect of ridding the country of these individuals. The 
letters were also used to induce government authorities 
in neighboring countries to accept applicants as 
temporary refugees. After the Dutch government stated 
that it regarded such letters as a United States 
commitment to admit the refugees in the future, 
Messersmith took up the issue with Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Welles. They concluded that the practice 
amounted to mortgaging the quotas, and Messersmith 
wrote Warren that the consuls would have to stop this 
practice. Again, he invoked the national interest. 


If through our own action and through the actions of the 
German government intermediate countries are filled up 
with large numbers of those refugees looking to this 
country as a final haven..., there is going to be pressure 
upon us and we, in public opinion, will be held up as the 
country which is refusing a refuge to these people. I 
think, therefore, we must be careful to avoid doing 
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anything which will serve as any basis for such possible 
complication of our relations with other countries.!'? 


It was more important, according to Messersmith, for the 
United States to avoid the criticism of Germany’s 
neighbors than it was to extricate refugees from 
Germany. The department had reverted to its position of 
1933; American diplomatic concerns precluded 
significant attention to refugee interests. 


The overall statistics on immigration visas during the 
1930s reflect the American reluctance to provide 
assistance to German victims of persecution. Despite the 
temperate climate in the State Department between late 
1936 and late 1938, of the approximately 300,000 
persons who applied for visas under the German quota 
between 30 June 1933 and 30 June 1939, only 74,858 
received visas, although 158,000 were allowed under the 
quota law. 'l4 The situation soon deteriorated sharply. 


With the outbreak of war in Europe, Washington turned 
away entirely from Jews still in Germany. Consuls were 
told to scrutinize all applications for nonimmigrant and 
transit visas to weed out any dangers to public safety.'!° 
When it appeared that the German government would 
not grant passports or permission to depart to applicants 
for American visas, the 

Visa Division simply concluded that the German quota 
would now be available to more Germans in neighboring 
countries, such as Switzerland, whose government 
wished the United States to take more Jewish refugees 
off its hands.'!° Assistant Secretary of State Messersmith 
sent Visa Division chief Warren off to Europe again in 
November 1939 to admonish those consuls still issuing 
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too many visitors’ visas and to gather information about 
the situation in Europe that might be used in solving 
immigration problems.!!7 Soon after Warren’s trip 
Messersmith was appointed American ambassador to 
Cuba, and Breckinridge Long became assistant secretary 
of state in charge of the Special War Problems Division, 
which included the Visa Division. Long was to intensify 
the restrictionist tendency that Messersmith had already 
resumed. 


The first restrictionist initiative in the spring of 1940, 
however, came from the Visa Division, which faced a 
new problem with an old regulation. According to 
consular reports, German police officials were issuing 
good conduct certificates to at least some visa applicants 
who had been convicted of crimes. One consul claimed 
that the authorities were using every means to promote 
the emigration of Jews from Germany. Robert Alexander 
of the Visa Division expressed concern about a possible 
influx of criminal aliens; the whole purpose of the 
regulation requiring applicants to submit police 
statements with their visa applicants was to reject those 
with a criminal record. If the Germans refused to change 
their policy, Alexander suggested that the United States 
would need remedial legislation. From Berlin, Hodgdon 
offered one short-term solution; the United States could 
simply cease tog issue visas to Germans.''® As it turned 
out, Breckinridge Long soon devised a_ broader 
regulation designed to deal with the danger of subversive 
activities in the United States. 


At the end of June 1940 the department informed all 
consuls that an immigration visa should not be issued “if 
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there is any doubt whatsoever concerning the alien.” 
Recognizing that this move would drastically reduce the 
number of visas, Long nonetheless stated that it was 
essential “to take every precaution to safeguard the best 
interests of the United States.”!!? In case this instruction 
was not clear enough (and some non-European consuls 
did write to Washington for clarification), Avra Warren 
once again set off for Europe to provide additional 
guidance. !7° In September the Visa Division dealt more 
specifically with the problem of unreliable German 
police certificates by requiring German applicants to 
present affidavits of good character from _ several 
responsible disinterested persons. - 


Even before the centralization of visa decisions in 
Washington in mid-1941, the State Department had gone 
far toward reducing the level of immigration to the level 
of the early 1930s. The prime reason for the tightening 
of visa policy was the fear that in all the confusion, 
undesirables would slip through the various screens 
designed to keep them out. Breckinridge Long was 
hardly the only high State Department official worried 
about the danger of subversion by immigrants; the “fifth 
column” activity in Norway and the sudden and 
apparently mysterious collapse of France alarmed 
experienced statesmen such as Sumner Welles and 
Roosevelt confidant Adolf Berle, turning them into 
strong supporters of restrictionism.'*? The primary 
weapons of the restrictionists were immigration laws and 
regulations which had long been interpreted to read “that 
all aliens are inadmissible, or subject to exclusion under 
the immigration laws, until the contrary is proven by 
them.”!*> The change of climate and a bureaucratic 
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reorganization prevented the Labor Department from 
mounting effective opposition this time. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service was transferred 
from Labor to Justice, in part because Labor was thought 
lax in its treatment and supervision of immigrants. !74 
Only the President’s Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees remained to challenge the array of restrictions 
employed by the department and the consuls. PACPR 
had great difficulty getting clearance even for its own 
select lists of prominent intellectuals and labor leaders 
threatened by Nazi conquests of other nations. In 
December 1941, United States entry into the war further 
removed government attention from Jewish refugees. 


This study has shown that a good many people helped to 
formulate restrictionist policies within the State 
Department during a period when Jewish refugees were 
seeking to escape their Nazi tormentors. Some of these 
individuals, such as William Phillips and, to a lesser 
extent, Wilbur Carr, must be considered anti-Semites. 
George Messersmith’s assertion of American interests 
against those more humanitarian was_ clearly 
disadvantageous to Jewish refugees, but his warm 
relations with some American Jewish leaders preclude 
labeling him anti-Semitic. Sumner Welles later became 
known for his advocacy of a Jewish state in Palestine. 
With other figures, such as the peripatetic Avra Warren, 
the evidence is too thin to render a judgment about 
personal attitudes. In light of this range of views in the 
department, it is unwise to place too much emphasis on 
the anti-Semitism of individuals as the cause of 
America’s insensitivity to the fate of European Jews. aa 
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If anti-Semitism in Washington was not the driving force 
behind visa denials, what about the attitudes of consuls 
abroad? The range of Foreign Service views toward 
Jewish refugees cannot be surveyed here. Nevertheless, 
we have shown that the State Department maintained 
close supervision of visa procedures and issued frequent 
directives on visa policy. The thrust of Washington’s 
messages to consuls was; if you must err, err on the side 
of caution. Two examples will illustrate this point. The 
consul general in Zurich during 1938-1939, A.C. Frost, 
stirred up complaints with his strict interpretation of the 
LPC clause. David Wyman devotes considerable 
attention to Dorothy Detzer’s trouble with Frost and 
implies that he was anti-Semitic.!”° (An official of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Detzer assisted a number of refugees in Switzerland who 
were trying to obtain American visas.) More remarkable 
is the fact that the Swiss minister in Washington 
complained about Frost, whose denials of visas were 
keeping too many refugees in Switzerland. Nevertheless, 
George Messersmith defended Frost, whom he described 
as properly carrying out his official responsibility.!77 


The second case comes from Lyon, which was part of 
unoccupied France in the fall of 1940. After a flood of 
visa applications from German and Polish Jews fearful 
of a complete Nazi takeover, Consul General Walter 
Sholes requested the transfer to Lyon of a substantial 
number of German and Polish quota numbers. But Avra 
Warren had recently visited the quota control office in 
Berlin and had emphasized the importance of a highly 
restrictive policy. So the American consulate general in 
Berlin asked Sholes to examine his applicants again, 
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suggesting that their disaffection toward the regime was 
only temporary, and that their loyalty toward the German 
nation might justify excluding them.'*® Thus, consuls 
inclined to issue relatively large numbers of visas were 
brought to task. 


The evidence indicates that visa policy was not the 
product of arbitrary decisions by individual American 
consuls. The consuls implemented instructions from the 
Visa Division of the State Department, the agency that 
congressional legislation and President Hoover’s 
mandate had given expanded jurisdiction over 
immigration. In the course of bureaucratic and political 
warfare from 1933 to 1940, State gained even greater 
authority over immigration policy. The motives of State 
Department officials varied during the 1930s and early 
1940s, but the institutional orientation of the department 
remained remarkably consistent. Committed to the 
protection of American interests and security, most 
department officials viewed the refugee problem as an 
unwelcome complication that might 

interfere with United States foreign relations, add to the 
nation’s economic difficulties, and weaken the 
president’s hand in dealing with a refractory Congress. 


At a lower level of the bureaucracy, the Visa Division 
found its raison d’étre in the strict supervision and 
limitation of immigration, an attitude quite compatible 
with the more general concerns of the assistant 
secretaries, undersecretaries, and Secretary of State Hull. 
A more liberal refugee policy would have meant a 
humiliating reversal and, possibly, a loss of jurisdiction 
to the Department of Labor. Department officials 
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adopted these views during the 1930s; the 
security-conscious climate of the early 1940s intensified 
their concerns. 


The State Department triumphed over the Labor 
Department partly because the former was, in effect, 
defending the status quo (tight restriction of 
immigration), while the latter was demanding reforms 
that would compound America’s economic burdens. One 
must also add, however, that State believed itself to have 
public support, and that Labor did not, which increased 
Labor’s vulnerability in-the debate. Finally, the State 
Department was engaged in_ its natural 
function—defense of perceived American 
interests—while the Labor Department’s advocacy of 
sanctuary for refugees was not connected either with the 
well-being of the American labor market or with simple 
enforcement of immigration laws. Instead, Labor’s 
concern for the German victims of Nazi persecution was 
largely the product of the humanitarian instincts of a 
handful of individuals, primarily Frances Perkins and 
Daniel MacCormack. MacCormack’s death in 1937 
weakened Labor’s ability to contest State Department 
views, particularly since his successor, James 
Houghteling, had little interest in refugees. Perkins 
herself was under severe criticism during the late 1930s, 
which led the House Judiciary Committee to consider 
her impeachment. Even her generous biographer admits 
that the continuing suspicion and slander generally 
hampered her effectiveness.'!”? The two contestants 
during the 1930s were of decidedly unequal strength. 
Only active and sustained presidential involvement 
might have reversed the outcome. 
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If the victims of Nazi persecution were to be brought 
under American protection, then it was the president’s 
responsibility to inform the State Department to alter the 
normal range of its functions. Although the evidence on 
Roosevelt’s role in the formulation of American refugee 
policy is frustratingly thin, it is clear that until 1944 he 
did not pursue new liberal initiatives in immigration 
policy or challenge the State Department’s assessment of 
priorities. Yet it is also clear that the State Department 
maneuvered 

adroitly to retain its jurisdiction over immigration policy, 
and that FDR was not sufficiently informed of 
disagreements over the interpretation of regulations. 
Perhaps he preferred it that way. 


State Department officials in Washington and the 
consuls abroad were absorbed in protecting the United 
States from unwanted, apparently burdensome, and 
possibly dangerous intruders during 1930-1940. These 
officials held tenaciously to their interpretation of 
regulations that hardly distinguished between refugees 
and ordinary immigrants. Years and years of routine 
pursuit of a restrictionist immigration policy that they 
closely associated with the country’s domestic and 
foreign policy priorities continued with only brief 
interruptions characterized by limited modifications. 
State held firm. The department (and the administration 
generally) was unwilling to admit publicly that the 
situation of Jews in Nazi-dominated areas was unique, 
because the political cost of assisting them appeared to 
be too great. By the time the Nazis began the Final 
Solution, an entrenched State Department bureaucracy 
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had beaten down Labor’s initiatives to open America’s 
door wider to refugees from the Third Reich. 
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The St. Louis Tragedy 
By IRWIN F. GELLMAN 


On Saturday, May 27, 1939, the Hamburg American 
Line’s luxury cruiser St. Louis arrived in Havana harbor 
after a two-week voyage from Germany. The arrival in 
the Caribbean Sea marked far more than just the 
termination of a pleasant ocean cruise for 930 of the 936 
passengers who had a red “J” stamped on their passports 
which identified them as Jewish refugees. Now they 
could relax; an asylum from Nazi oppression had been 
found. None had yet learned that the day before they 
steamed into port, the President of Cuba, Federico 
Laredo Bru, had issued orders forbidding the landing of 
any passengers and permitting no one aboard. What had 
begun as a sunny day with hope of a new life for these 
Jewish refugees free from the threat of a concentration 
camp was turning into a nightmare. No longer was their 
sanctuary assured, and the possibility of the return trip to 
Nazi Ocunany must have flashed through each refugee’s 
mind. 


The presidential order halting the landing of the St. Louis 
had not been a rash decision, but had been slowly 
evolving since Adolf Hitler’s advent to power. After 
Hitler singled out the Jews as the primary cause of 
Germany’s troubles and began his extermination 
campaign, these desperate people started an exodus from 
their homeland to any spot on the globe that would 
accept them. One haven was the Pearl of the Antilles, 
and even before the Great Depression struck, the Cuban 
Jews had established a synagogue, periodicals, kosher 
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shops, and their own religious schools.” When a group of 
experts sent out by the United States Foreign Policy 
Association reported on the island’s racial situation in 
1934, it concluded that “so far, no racial feeling of any 
marked extent has arisen between the Jewish colony and 
the Cubans proper.” 


After 1936 these harmonious conditions were slowly 
beginning to 

change. Not only did the German embassy in Havana 
increase its anti-Semitic propaganda, but it also tried to 
add to its support by assisting in the formation of the 
Cuban Nazi Party in late 1938. Although the German 
population on the island was insignificant, the Nazis’ 
Jew-baiting activities found a receptive audience from 
the thousands of fascist-minded Spaniards living in Cuba 
who supported General Francisco Franco and associated 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini with Latin American 
personalismo.* 


While these groups accelerated their attacks against the 
alleged Jewish menace, Dr. José Ignacio Rivero, editor 
of Havana’s oldest daily, Diario de la Marina, and 
owner of two other widely circulating newspapers, 
Alerta and Avance, galvanized the anti-Semitic efforts 
into a concerted campaign to stop Jewish immigration. 
Rivero, an avid admirer of the three European dictators, 
who had won a decoration from the Italian embassy in 
early 1939 for his support of the fascist cause, 
demonstrated his loyalty with vitriolic newspaper attacks 
against the admission of Jewish refugees.” Anticipating 
the arrival of the St. Louis, Avance on May 17, 1939, set 
the tone of its owner’s anti-Semitism: 
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Against this Jewish invasion we must react with the 
same energy as have other peoples of the globe. 
Otherwise we will be absorbed, and the day will come 
when the blood of our martyrs and heroes shall have 
served solely to enable the Jews to enjoy a country 
conquered by our ancestors... 2 


Even the outburst of anti-Semitic propaganda probably 
would not have stopped a moderate flow of Jewish 
refugees to the island. But added to the estimated 2,500 
Jewish population already in Cuba, an additional 1,500 
entered in 1938 alone. Instead of leveling off by 1939, 
the influx of escapees was rapidly increasing at a 
monthly rate of 500, and even this figure was expected 
to rise.’ 


By May the Jewish colony had expanded to over 4,000, 
with a heavy concentration in Havana. Although over 
one-half had registered for United States visas, American 
immigration barriers impeded the rapid entry of these 
refugees onto the mainland. According to the United 
States quota system, only sixteen slots were allotted to 
Cuba each month; thus, the refugees arriving in 1939 had 
at least a three-year wait.® 


Jewish refugees now became highly conspicuous and 
cause for alarm. Cuban union leaders began to fear that 
these desperate people without any source of income 
would push native laborers in an already glutted labor 
pool out of their jobs. Local businessmen also objected 
to these new immigrants because some had been 
influenced by socialist and communist indoctrination. 
Some activists, noting the exploitation by the wealthy 
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plantation owners of the poverty-stricken peasants, 
began to raise their voices in protest.” 


Labor and business groups opposed Jewish immigration 
on the grounds that these refugees were damaging the 
Cuban economy. What they failed to point out or simply 
ignored was the fact that only about 300 Jews were 
actually destitute. The rest were being supported by 
themselves, Jewish relief organizations, family and 
friends at an annual rate of slightly over $4,000,000 by 
1939. Although the fear of Jewish penetration in the 
domestic economy was highly exaggerated, the 
apprehension of influential segments of Cuban economic 
life was exerting enormous pressure to stem the flood of 
Jewish immigrants. 


In addition to anti-Semitic propaganda and opposition to 
unrestricted immigration, another factor became the 
immediate cause for halting the disembarkation of the Sz. 
Louis passengers — corruption in the immigration 
service. During the sergeant’s revolt of 1933 which 
brought Fulgencio Batista to power, Manuel Benitez 
Valdes played a prominent role in the coup d’état, and as 
a reward, he was allowed to make his father, Manuel 
Benitez Gonzalez, director general of immigration. 
Working in collusion with Hamburg American Line 
officials, the elder Benitez flaunted Cuba’s immigration 
laws for personal gain. Instead of requiring Jewish 
immigrants to meet the island’s visa requirements, he 
exempted the refugees from these obligations by 
allowing them to purchase tourist landing certificates for 
a price which in some cases amounted to $160. The 
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unsuspecting refugees were unaware that there was no 
official charge 

for these permits, and all of the money collected in this 
fraudulent fashion went to Benitez. As a result, he 
amassed a fortune estimated at from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. When other Cuban officials realized how 
lucrative his racket was, they demanded a share, and 
when Benitez refused, they moved to halt his illicit 
source of income.!! 


The groups opposed to Jewish immigration and 
Benitez’s illegal activities were gradually drawing closer 
together, and the expected arrival of the St. Louis 
solidified the coalition. As early as May 4, Cuban 
newspapers reported that the ship would arrive in 
Havana in the latter part of the month with a thousand 
Jewish refugees who had received landing certificates 
from a private office set up by Benitez.'” One day before 
these rumors started to circulate, a leading member of 
the Cuban Congress asked the President to promulgate a 
decree 


prohibiting repeated immigrations of Hebrews who have 
been inundating the Republic and prohibiting permits 
that are being issued for the entrance of such immigrants 
to Cuba, until the House can approve a proposed law 
imposing severe penalties upon fraudulent immigration 
that makes a joke of the laws of the Republic.’ 


In response, the Cuban government issued decree 937 on 
May 5 which curtailed the power of the director general 
of immigration to issue landing certificates. With the 
exception of United States tourists, every alien had to 
file a bond of $500, and admission also had to be 
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approved by the secretaries of state and labor before 
embarkation. The government would honor Benitez’s 
landing permits until May 6, but not after that date. ” 


The Cuban government warned shipping companies to 
transmit these new regulations with all due haste to 
avoid any difficulty, but when the St. Louis sailed on 
May 13, only twenty-two passengers had fulfilled these 
new requirements; the others were confident that 
Benitez’s landing permits were sufficient. Each 
passenger also had already paid for passage plus an 
additional fee as a guarantee for return fare in the event 
that Cuba would not accept them.'° 


After a pleasant thirteen-day journey, one day before the 
scheduled arrival, the Cuban government wired the ship 
refusing landing permission. Despite this action, United 
States officials in Havana 

felt that the Jews would be allowed to debark. The 
refugees aboard the St. Louis also assumed that they 
would be allowed to land, even as the opposition forces 
on the island intensified their campaign. Rivero’s 
newspapers increased their anti-Semitic attacks to 
inflame Cuban public opinion against the refugees. 
Linking the Jews with the communist menace, the Cuban 
Nazi Party published a pamphlet entitled Under the 
Jewish-Communist Yoke. Even the local agent of the 
Hamburg American Line, Luis Clasing, spent a great 
deal of money fostering anti-Semitic feeling. The 
situation worsened because Cuba was experiencing an 
acute depression. Union leaders, the secretary of labor, 
and congressional spokesmen demanded a halt to the 
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immigration which was supposedly jeopardizing native 
workers’ jobs.'° 


The arrival of two other ships within twenty-four hours 
of the St. Louis further complicated the situation. The 
British liner Orduna disembarked forty-eight refugees 
with proper Cuban visas and bonds and then steamed out 
of the harbor with seventy-two more searching for 
another haven. The French steamer Flandre left 
thirty-two refugees meeting Cuban immigration laws, 
while an additional 132 had been denied admission. 
Over 1,200 Jewish refugees from three European ports, 
therefore, descended on Cuba in one day, lending 
credence to the belief that Jewish refugees were 
saturating the island with surplus labor and communist 
sympathizers. ad 


Under the circumstances, the admission of the St. Louis 
refugees depended on one man’s decision. President 
Laredo Bru had a great deal of latitude in this situation 
because the military allies of the immigration director 
would not intervene on his behalf. The chief of the 
armed forces and the only man capable of reversing the 
government’s decision, Colonel Batista, would not 
intervene in this incident because of its unpopularity and 
the fact that he was ill with the grippe and confined to 
bed during the entire affair. Besides neutralizing 
Batista’s powerful influence, Laredo Bri had the 
overwhelming support from the public and press in his 
efforts to prevent the refugees’ disembarkation. '® 


Commenting about the tense situation on May 29, the 
United 
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States consul general in Havana, Coert DuBois, thought 
that no American official should take any action under 
the present circumstances. The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee was sending Lawrence 
Berenson, a prominent New York lawyer and former 
president of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States, to negotiate with the Cuban officials for 
the landing of the St. Louis refugees. While he arranged 
for his flight, DuBois wrote that he and the United States 
ambassador to Cuba, J. Butler Wright, were doing 
everything possible through informal channels to find a 
solution, but they would not take any official action 
without instructions from the State Department. ad 


American Jewish philanthropic organizations in the 
meantime tried to induce prominent people like Bernard 
M. Baruch to intercede personally with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and ask for his intervention in this 
matter. But these lobbying activities bore no positive 
results, for as far as the State Department’s visa division 
chief, Avra Warren, knew, the White House had not 
taken any action that would interfere with the State 
Department’s hands-off approach. Although — the 
President’s decision appeared callous, American officials 
not only had to consider the immediate problem, but also 
had to keep in mind overall American policy towards 
Latin America. Assistant Secretary of State George 
Messersmith succinctly summed up the diplomatic 
position on June 1 by stating that the United States 
would not “intervene in a matter of this kind which was 
one purely outside of our sphere and entirely an internal 
matter of Cuba.””° Six years had elapsed since the good 
neighbor policy had been instituted, and it was now 
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paying rich dividends in hemispheric cooperation and 
defense. The St. Louis affair, therefore, had to be settled 
by Cuban officials without overt or covert American 
intervention or interference. 


The St. Louis lay at anchor in Havana harbor in a state of 
limbo while activity on shore intensified. Lawrence 
Berenson arrived on May 30 to begin negotiations for 
the landing of the refugees. Ambassador Wright spoke 
informally to the Cuban secretary of state stressing the 
humanitarian aspects of the incident. While these 
discussions were going on, Max Loewe, a former inmate 
of a Nazi concentration camp, no longer able to cope 
with the uncertainty of possibly returning to Germany, 
attempted suicide by slashing his wrists and jumping into 
the bay. Cuban authorities quickly rescued Loewe and 
rushed him in critical condition to a hospital for 
treatment, 

but they refused to allow his wife and two children on 
the ship to land in order to visit him.”! In this state of 
affairs, the only sympathetic Cuban newspaper, The 
Havana Post, pleaded: 


Witness the care-worn faces of old and young, their once 
bright eyes grown dull with suffering, and your heart 
will go out to them. Witness the stark terror in their 
expressions, and you will realize they cannot be sent 
back to Germany.” 


On the following day, Captain Gustav Schroeder of the 
St. Louis warned that he feared a “collective suicide 
pact” if Cuba did not accept the refugees. Under 
Secretary Welles also expressed some concern and wrote 
that United States officials in Havana were closely 
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watching the affair and giving all “available informal 
assistance” to the representatives of the refugee 
committees in an effort to find an acceptable solution. 
“Informal assistance,” however, was not enough to 
change Laredo Bri’s attitude.”* 


On the same day, a well-known Cuban lawyer, Mario 
Lazo, told DuBois that the Cuban cabinet had 
unanimously voted not to let the refugees land. Although 
Laredo Bru was well aware of the humanitarian aspects, 
he was angered by the Hamburg American Line’s 
attempt to bring refugees to the island after being warned 
that they would be denied admittance and by Berenson 
who had been informed several months earlier that the 
landing certificates were invalid. Laredo Bru felt that the 
Hamburg American Line and Berenson had purposely 
chosen not to heed his government’s warnings and had 
to be taught a lesson, and he ordered the St. Louis to 
leave Havana harbor on the next day.7* 


On June 1 the tension mounted in anticipation of the 
ship’s departure. Cuban police closely guarded the vessel 
to make certain that no one landed. Boats filled with 
friends and relatives who came to Havana to greet their 
loved ones surrounded the ship shouting words of 
encouragement. Laredo Bri seemed to answer these 
pleas when he unexpectedly announced a day’s delay; 
the ship would have to leave port on the morning of June 
2. In the interim, Berenson energetically negotiated on 
the refugees’ behalf. At first he made no progress, but 
that afternoon he spoke with Laredo Bru and found out 
that he was reconsidering his decision. The ship would 
still have to leave Cuban territorial waters, for only then 
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would Laredo Bru permit Cuban officials and Berenson 
to work out some bargain.”° 


As scheduled, the St. Louis pulled out of the harbor at 
11:30 A.M. on June 2. Police boats surrounded the ship 
as 100,000 spectators watched from the shoreline during 
the noon lunch hour. Many relatives and friends cried 
“Auf Wiedersehen,” while others shouted: “You will not 
be sent back to Germany.” Only twenty-nine passengers 
had been allowed to land: twenty-two refugees who had 
fulfilled Cuba’s new visa requirements, Max Loewe who 
was still in the hospital, a Cuban couple, and four 
Spanish visitors.”° 


Adding to the passengers’ predicament, United States 
immigration officials announced that the Jewish refugees 
would not be permitted to land on the mainland. In 
addition, visa chief Warren wrote that the State 
Department would not exert any pressure on the Cuban 
authorities to give the refugees asylum: 


The question of the admission of aliens into a country 
other than the United States is one entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate officials of such country, 
in which the Department may not intervene.”/ 


By the time that the St. Louis left Havana, the incident 
had made the front page of United States newspapers. 
The Washington Post noted that “there should be some 
place where these victims of twentieth century 
persecution can find at least a temporary haven.””> The 
Miami Herald editorialized: 


The situation is difficult, painfully so, not only for the 
victims of Germany’s ruthless war against a race, but for 
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the fair minded and generous people of the rest of the 
world, who cannot rest content until those unfortunate 
refugees are taken care of in some fashion.” 


The Philadelphia Record wrote: 


Granted that the refugee problem is complex and 
difficult, there must still be a better solution for civilized 
peoples than sending out police boats to pick up those 
who jump into the sea.*° 


Finally the St. Louis Post-Dispatch wanted to know 


why, in the name of humanitarian professions of this 
advanced day, cannot the nations — including the 
United States — which still possess broad expanses of 
unoccupied or sparsely settled territory come together 
and agree on quotas which would solve the refugee 
problem once and for all??! 


All of these spokesmen for public opinion expressed 
grave concern, and yet none strenuously advocated 
immediate entry into the United States. 


At first the St. Louis seemed to steam aimlessly in the 
Atlantic Ocean. On Sunday morning, June 5, the ship 
anchored four miles from the Miami harbor light for a 
few hours and then set its course southward toward 
Havana. United States Coast Guard cutters shadowed the 
ship, and on shore the immigration inspector in Miami, 
Walter Thomas, reiterated that the St. Louis would not be 
permitted to dock at any American port.>” 


While the St Louis cruised in circles, Berenson worked 
on the island for the refugees’ landing. On Saturday, 
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June 3, he was optimistic that the Cuban government 
would reverse its earlier decision and allow the refugees 
to land once a bond of $50,000 had been placed in a 
Havana bank. On the following morning, Berenson 
thought that he had settled most of the difficulties, but 
that evening, he urgently phoned DuBois and Wright for 
a meeting. At the conference, the Jewish negotiator told 
them that the Cuban government now wanted each 
refugee to meet Cuba’s new immigration requirement 
which meant that each of the 907 passengers had to post 
a personal bond of $500. Berenson asked the consul 
general and the ambassador to see Batista with him, but 
they refused to become involved in a situation which 
affected Cuban sovereignty and Laredo Bru’s personal 
prestige.* 


On June 5 Laredo Bru rekindled the refugees’ hopes 
when he announced the terms given to Berenson on the 
previous afternoon. He granted conditional permission to 
land on the Isle of Pines providing that each refugee post 
the $500 bond and the guarantee that none of the 
passengers would compete against native workers or 
become public charges of the government. Once on the 
island which was used as a penal colony, the refugees 
would be interned, but 

anything was preferable to German concentration camps. 
Unfortunately for the St. Louis passengers, one other 
requirement was included. The Jewish organizations 
only had until noon on June 6 to fulfill the Cuban 
government’s proposals.°** 


The Cuban offer would cost the refugee agencies an 
initial outlay of $453,000 plus guarantees for housing, 
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food and clothing. The Jewish organizations in the 
United States urged Berenson to meet these demands 
since the money was available, but he felt that he could 
reduce the admission price. Besides decreasing the 
Cuban monetary demands, he also had included the other 
two refugee ships still in the area as part of the 
agreement.*> 


To his surprise and shock, the Cubans were not 
interested in any further bargaining because the 
sentiment against the landing of the Jews had intensified. 
At noon on June 6, the government announced that the 
time limit had expired and the St. Louis refugees would 
not be admitted to Cuba.°° American officials were 
helpless, and Mario Lazo even warned the consul 
general not to interfere because “it would undo the work 
of at least a year in building up friendship with Cuba.”>’ 


The Cuban haven had been lost, and at 11:40 P.M., the 
ship began its journey back to Germany. Aboard ship, a 
committee of passengers sent a fervent plea to the White 
House: “Help them, Mr. President, the 900 passengers, 
of which more than 400 are women and children.” Yet 
even this desperate cry fell on deaf ears; no asylum was 
to be found in the United States.°* 


While the St. Louis headed back to Europe, the chairman 
of the 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, James 
Rosenberg, cabled Laredo Brut on June 7. The committee 
had fulfilled the Cuban government’s conditions by 
depositing $500,000 in the Havana branch of the Chase 
National Bank for all three refugee ships. Rosenberg 
continued: 
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In addition this committee guarantees that none of these 
refugees will become public charges to the Cuban 
government. Confident that while the St. Louis said to be 
on way back to Germany, it is not too late to radio to 
return her to Havana. This we beg you dor" 


When Ambassador Wright learned that the Cuban 
government’s conditions had been met, he phoned 
Welles and told him about the situation. After consulting 
Roosevelt, Welles instructed the ambassador to speak 
with the Cuban President stressing the humanitarian 
aspects of the case. That evening Wright tried to speak 
with Laredo Bri about the issue, but he refused to 
discuss it. On the following day, the President spoke 
with the director of the Chase National Bank and 
explained that Berenson’s attempt to bargain and save 
some money ended the discussions. Laredo Bru 
demanded that the refugees fulfill the requirements of 
the immigration laws, and when Berenson tried to 
circumvent them, the President rescinded his offer of 
admission.*° 


From the initial denial of admittance to the final 
outcome, 233 messages including postcards, letters, and 
telegrams poured into the State Department pleading for 
aid to the refugees. On May 29, the passengers on the 
Orduna sent their plea to Roosevelt: 


67 of us have either affidavits or registration for USA 
and mean to wait for their American visas at Cuba. In the 
name of all we ask for help confiding in your humanity. 


Four days later another typical telegram asked for 
presidential sympathy: 
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Have we no humanity left not to welcome despairing 
refugees sent away from Cuba yesterday? More millions 
for battleships announced same day while nothing for 
humanity. 


Finally on June 8 an eleven-year old girl addressed her 
request to Mrs. Roosevelt: 


Mother of our Country. I am so sad the Jewish people 
have to suffer so.... Please let them land in America.... it 
hurts me so that I 

would give them my little bed if it was the last thing I 
had because I am an American let us Americans not send 
them back to that slater house. We have three rooms that 
we do not use. Mother would be glad to let someone 
have them. Sure our Country will find a place for them, 
so they may rest in peace... = 


Even these pleas failed to move Roosevelt as the ship 
returned to Hamburg. In the meantime refugee societies 
in Europe worked feverishly for a new asylum outside of 
Germany. Unknown to them, they received strong 
support from an unexpected ally. The United States 
ambassador to Great Britain, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
approached British officials on June 10 and asked them 
to permit some refugees to land. At first the British 
officials were not receptive, but two days later they 
agreed to take up to three hundred passengers. Once this 
decision was announced, the government added that the 
St. Louis case would not be regarded as a precedent for 
similar incidents in the future.” 


On the same day, the Netherlands announced that it 
would take some refugees, and in quick succession, the 
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French and Belgium governments agreed to share in the 
human cargo. The final distribution saw 287 going to 
Great Britain, 181 to the Netherlands, 224 to France and 
214 to Belgium. The 907th was a traveling salesman 
from Hungary who had boarded the ship by mistake, and 
as soon as it docked he quickly disappeared.*? 


On June 17 the five-week voyage of the St. Louis ended 
when the ship docked at Antwerp, Belgium. One 
passenger exclaimed: “Eighty per cent of us would have 
jumped overboard had the ship put back to Germany.” 
Others expressed feelings of relief, joy, and elation. Yet 
even this happy ending was marred. An anti-Semitic 
demonstration in Antwerp staged by the Nazi-dominated 
National Youth Organization distributed handbills 
expressing their sentiments. “We too want to help the 
Jews. If they call at our offices each will receive gratis a 
piece of rope and a strong nail.” 


Throughout the events, the United States continually 
asserted that it could not violate its own immigration 
laws. Paradoxically, 

while the American government refused to grant 
admission and rejected any thought of intervening in 
Cuba’s internal affairs on the refugees’ behalf, the 
Roosevelt administration saw no inconsistency in 
exerting pressure on four European nations at the brink 
of total war to accept these unfortunate travelers. 


These inconsistencies in the actions of men and nations 
during the voyage of the St. Louis poignantly illustrate 
the plight that the European Jew faced, but the real 
tragedy was most cogently assessed in the New York 
Times editorial of June 9, 1939: “The cruise of the St. 
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Louis cries to high heaven of man’s inhumanity to 
man 9946 
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The United States and the Persecution of the Jews in 
Germany, 1933-1939 


By SHELDON SPEAR 


The systematic persecution of the Jews which began in 
Germany shortly after Adolf Hitler’s advent to power in 
January 1933 posed a perplexing problem for the U.S. 
government. It courted political danger to ignore 
domestic agitation for an official condemnation of the 
antisemitic campaign. Yet any deviation from correct 
diplomatic protocol might impel the nazis to repudiate 
the huge debts owed to Dawes and Young Plan 
bondholders. In its essence this dilemma confronting 
Washington in 1933 persisted throughout the decade, as 
the Roosevelt Administration tried to reconcile the desire 
to protect American economic interests and to stay out of 
Europe’s affairs with the need to demonstrate strong 
moral disapproval of nazi barbarism. 


The American Jewish Committee and B’nai B’rith were 
the most persistent among Jewish organizations in 
urging the U.S. to intercede diplomatically. From 1933 
to 1935 they bombarded the State Department with pleas 
for an official protest to the German government. 
Committe president Cyrus Adler and B’nai B’rith 
president Alfred M. Cohen submitted a memorandum on 
April 9, 1933, written by Max J. Kohler, which pointedly 
recalled past instances of America’s concern for the 
sufferings of religious or racial minorities abroad. Three 
weeks later Adler and Cohen conferred personally with 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who assured them that 
the State Department was watching events in Germany 
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“with careful and sympathetic interest” and would do 
everything “within diplomatic usage” to be of 
assistance.' At a conference in New York on July 3, 
1933, leaders of the American Jewish Committee and 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the American Jewish Congress 
discussed the Jewish question with the newly-appointed 
ambassador to Germany, William E. Dodd. Dodd 
insisted there could be no formal protest but promised to 
work informally to improve the situation of the German 
Jews.” A demand by the American Jewish Committee, 
the American Jewish Congress, and B’nai B’rith for a 
government statement denouncing the German regime 
for an outbreak of violence against the Jews of Berlin in 
July 1935 brought assurances of sympathy but no 
action.° 


If the Administration hesitated to take an open anti-nazi 
stand, many members of Congress had no such qualms. 
At mass meetings in New York and Chicago on March 
27, 1933, Senators Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
Robert F. Wagner and Royal S. Copeland of New York, 
Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Henry D. Hatfield of West Virginia, 
Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island, and J. Hamilton Lewis 
of Illinois expressed their horror at the new face of 
Germany. Robinson, Metcalf, Copeland, Walsh, and 
Tydings condemned nazi antisemitic policies in the 
Senate on June 10.4 On May 24, 1933, Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. of New York introduced the first of a 
series of resolutions urging the government to lodge a 
formal protest against the persecutions. Senator Tydings 
followed in January 1934 with a resolution instructing 
the President of the United States “to communicate to 
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the Government of the German Reich an unequivocal 
statement of the profound feelings of surprise and pain 
experienced by the people of the United States upon 
learning of discriminations and oppressions imposed by 
the Reich upon its Jewish citizens.”” The Tydings 
measure failed to reach the Senate floor, as Secretary 
Hull exerted his influence with the Foreign Relations 
Committee to have it buried. Understandably, the 
Administration was deeply disturbed by a resolution 
which threatened to usurp executive initiative in the field 
of foreign policy. Worse still, it would embarrass 
President Roosevelt, for refusal to carry out the motion, 
though fully justified, might antagonize many of his 
staunchest political friends. Compliance, on the other 
hand, would surely incur the resentment of the German 
government, which might retaliate by bringing up the 
subject of Negro rights in the United States. Specifically, 
the Germans might inquire why lynchings in Senator 
Tydings’ home state of Maryland were not prevented or 
severely punished.° 


Undeterred by his initial setback, Tydings promptly 
introduced a second resolution which called upon the 
Senate, as representative of the American people, to 
express its pain on learning of the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany. Concurrently, Representative Frank 
Oliver of New York sponsored a similar measure in the 
House.’ Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, a member of the 
American Jewish Committee’s Executive Board and 
White House adviser, asked the President to use his 
influence on Senator Key Pittman, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; otherwise, the 
resolution would certainly die in committee. Roosevelt 
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requested his secretary, Marvin H. McIntyre, to speak to 
Pittman but, if such a conversation occurred, it had little 
effect: Congress failed to adopt either the Tydings or the 
Oliver resolutions.® 


But even these defeats did not prevent the introduction 
of still further anti-nazi resolutions. Senator W. Warren 
Barbour of New Jersey, for example, sponsored 

a bill on January 21, 1935, which directed the secretary 
of state “not to enter into any reciprocal agreements with 
any nation engaging in religious or racial persecution.” 
Moreover, the state legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey, Tennessee, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
memorialized Congress and the President to formally 
protest nazi treatment of the German Jews. And like 
pleas came from private groups such as the American 
League for Human Rights, formed in March 1933 “to 
promote and protect the rights of individuals and groups 
throughout the world”; from the American Committee 
on Religious Rights and Minorities, an arm of the 
pacifist Church Peace Union concerned since 1920 with 
combatting religious intolerance; and from various 
universities, legal and medical associations, and church 
bodies. '° 


None of these demands for official representations 
produced the desired result. Secretary of State Hull, an 
exponent of traditional diplomacy, believed that direct 
intercession would worsen matters, not improve them, 
and that the Jewish question, technically at least, was an 
internal affair of Germany. President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly shared this opinion, for he ignored the 
numerous appeals for him to speak out, including that of 
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Under Secretary of State William Phillips (Phillips had 
wanted him to condemn nazi racial policies when he 
addressed a meeting of the Catholic Charities 
organization on October 4, 1933). The President 
disclosed his intentions to Ambassador Dodd on June 16, 
1933, shortly before the latter’s departure for his station 
in Berlin: 


The German authorities are treating the Jews shamefully 
and the Jews in this country are greatly excited. But this 
is also not a governmental affair. We can do nothing 
except for American citizens who happen to be made 
victims. We must protect them and whatever we can do 
to moderate the general persecution by unofficial and 
personal influence ought to be done.!! 


This attempt to combine correct diplomacy with 
informal pressure was apparent from the outset. 
Secretary Hull on March 30, 1933, instructed the chargé 
d’affaires in Berlin, George A. Gordon, to assure 
Foreign Minister Konstantin von Neurath that the U.S. 
had no intention of interfering in German domestic 
affairs. He added, however, that “the German 
government should appreciate that the human element 
involved in the situation was such that the friendship of 
the people of the two countries might not remain 
unaffected.”'? If the planned boycott of Jewish 
businesses were cancelled, Hull promised the foreign 
minister that he would release a statement expressing the 
belief that the accounts of terror in Germany were 
exaggerated and condemning retaliatory measures, 
especially boycotts, in the 
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U.S. Since the boycott took place as scheduled on April 
1, Hull declined to issue the statement. !° 


In the first of a series of personal encounters with 
German diplomats, the secretary discussed the Jewish 
question with Ambassador Hans Luther on May 3, 1933. 
Acquainting him with the highly unfavorable impression 
the persecutions had made on American public opinion, 
Hull hoped those in authority would now do everything 
“to alleviate and relieve the acute situation as it relates to 
the treatment of the Jews.” Luther denied his 
government’s responsibility for the recent outbreaks and 
repeated the favorite antisemitic argument about the 
disproportionate influence of the Jews in German life. 
Later that year, on August 11, when Chargé d’ Affaires 
Rudolf Leitner had the effrontery to protest the 
organization of a boycott of German goods, Hull 
informed him that he could not in good faith appeal to 
American Jews to abandon this activity unless 
antisemitism in Germany abated. In September he told 
Ambassador Luther that the Roosevelt Administration 
had been criticized for not filing a formal protest and that 
on more than one occasion he had sent for members of 
Congress and urged them not to exceed their authority in 
this sphere. But he was powerless to prevent a flood of 
denunciation of the German government when Congress 
reconvened unless the situation had improved 
dramatically by then. . 


The State Department seemed to hope for a time that 
hostile public opinion in the U.S. and elsewhere would 
cause conservatives within the nazi government to work 
for a moderation of the regime’s Jewish policies. To 
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hasten this development, Ambassador Dodd warned the 
old-school diplomats in the foreign office that Germany 
faced economic disaster from retaliatory boycotts. But 
paradoxically, the Department decided also to try to 
restrain anti-nazi demonstrations in the belief that this 
might soothe the fanatical nazi element (left unsaid was 
the fear that continued public displays of hostility might 
irreparably damage German-American _ relations). 
Secretary Hull was particularly unhappy over the 
prospect of a mock trial of Hitler in New York in March 
1934 and tried (unsuccessfully) to have it cancelled. re 


The idea that restraint might somehow serve to alleviate 
the distress of the German Jews found a parallel 
expression in the American Jewish community. In 1933 
and 1934, the American Jewish Committee and B’nai 
B’rith clashed with the American Jewish Congress over 
the latter’s sponsorship of mass protest meetings and 
boycotts, which they termed futile at the very least and 
probably harmful. During his visit to the U.S. in May 
1933, Reichsbank President Hjalmar Schacht 

had bluntly told several prominent (though unidentified) 
American Jews in New York that outside pressure would 
only make matters worse for the Jews in Germany, and 
this warning was echoed by German Jews such as the 
Hamburg banker Max Warburg. !° Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, president of the American Jewish Congress in the 
1930’s, recalled bitterly those Jews “close to the 
Administration,” who during Hitler’s first year in power 
kept referring to accounts of Jewish suffering in 
Germany as “atrocity stories” and who constantly 
assured President Roosevelt that things were not as bad 
as “Wise and others describe them.”!/ 
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In any event, it had become obvious by mid-1935 that 
neither hostile public opinion nor restraint on the part of 
anti-nazi groups would succeed in ameliorating 
conditions for the Jews in the Reich. And although there 
was no real change of policy in Washington, the 
Administration abandoned the effort to tone down 
domestic criticism of the German government and took 
fewer pains to disguise its own abhorrence of nazism. 
The new attitude was first reflected in the Bremen flag 
case. On September 14, 1935, New York City Magistrate 
Louis B. Brodsky dismissed charges against five persons 
who had tom the swastika from the German liner 
Bremen, declaring that he appreciated their feelings 
about “the black flag of piracy.”!® When Ambassador 
Luther demanded an apology, Secretary of State Hull 
publicly expressed his regrets. Earlier, however, he had 
privately rebuked Luther for protesting the incident: 


I reminded the Ambassador that ours were the freest 
people in the world... ; that all nationalities and religions 
were well represented in this country and that the 
freedom of the press, of speech and religion were very 
fully availed of at all times..., that of course other 
nations could scarcely appreciate ... the customs, habits, 
and utterances common to this country under its 
institutions.” 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New York provoked the 
German government into registering a formal complaint 
at the State Department in March 1937 when he 
characterized Hitler as a “brown-shirted fanatic who is 
threatening the peace of the world.””° Again Hull 
publicly apologized, but in a meeting with Luther he 
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pointed out the futility of continued German protests. 
Contrasting the rights of free speech and press in the 
U.S. with the absence of either in Germany, he warned 
that “it presented an impossible situation when the 
German government took seriously every objectionable 
utterance of politicians and others ... who were not 
under the control of the Federal government, and then 
added to the reception of such utterances by making 
complaints.”! On August 5, 1937, the secretary told 
Luther’s successor, Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, that many 
Americans viewed the racial situation in Germany 

as a “temporary abnormality,” and that he hoped the “old 
German type,” presumably the civilized variety, would 
reassert itself.” 


Other Administration spokesmen went far beyond the 
point Hull was able or inclined to go, unmistakably 
condemning nazi racism. Germany was not mentioned 
by name, but there could be no doubt about the target of 
their attacks. President Roosevelt himself in a San Diego 
speech of October 2, 1935 declared that the American 
people could not be indifferent to acts suppressing 
freedom of conscience, religious liberty, and equality 
before the law. This statement came on the heels of the 
Nuremberg Laws, which had relegated the Jews in 
Germany to the legal status of a despised caste. In his 
1936 State of the Union Message Roosevelt assured 
Congress that his Administration had employed “every 
legitimate means to exert our moral influence against 
repression, against intolerance, and against 
autocracy....”°° He also did not deny the more specific 
remarks attributed to him by Representative Emmanuel 
Celler of New York. The President had told him, Celler 
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revealed on August 1, 1935, that he approved of the 
protest measures undertaken by the American Jewish 
community, and that during meetings with Ambassador 
Luther and Reichsbank President Schacht he had 
deplored rampant antisemitism in Germany. The 
encounter with Schacht had occurred when he visited the 
United States in May 1933. Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes disclosed in his Secret Diary that the 
White House had overruled the State Department in 
granting him permission to deliver an anti-nazi speech to 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Jewish Daily 
Courrier in Chicago on March 30, 1938.74 


On the diplomatic front Ambassador Dodd acted to 
implement President Roosevelt’s suggestion that the 
attempt unofficially to moderate the German 
government’s racial policies. In August 1933 he asked 
the American consul general in Berlin, George S. 
Messersmith, to discuss the case of a jailed Jewish 
woman professor (unidentified) with German authorities 
and to advise them that if she were not released there 
would be unfortunate repercussions in the United States. 
Similarly, the case of two Jews (also unidentified) who 
had been arrested upon their return from England was 
brought to the attention of Gestapo Chief Heinrich 
Himmler.” Dodd, a former professor of history at the 
University of Chicago and a _ southerner in the 
Jeffersonian and Wilsonian traditions, was genuinely 
sickened by the persecutions in Germany. Though guilty 
himself of a subtle, nonviolent antisemitism, he had 
become violently anti-nazi, and because of this 
somewhat of an embarrassment to the State 
Department.”° 
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Hugh R. Wilson, a career foreign service officer whom 
the German foreign office termed a “moderate” in his 
attitude toward the nazi regime, succeeded Dodd 

in January 1938. But the change in personnel did not 
improve relations between the two countries. On the 
contrary, they took a sudden turn for the worse with the 
German annexation of Austria in March. The 
undisguised brutality accompanying the Anschluss 
shocked American public opinion, and Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles warned Ambassador Dieckhoff 
on March 15, 1938 that it would grow even more hostile 
unless the violence against Austrian Jews and nazi foes 
subsided. Dieckhoff responded with a diatribe about the 
“spitefulness” of the American press, and in his report to 
the foreign ministry he myopically ascribed the State 
Department’s hardened position to a subservience to 
London.7’ 


The confiscatory measures aimed at Jewish property in 
Germany constituted another irritant in 
German-American relations. As a _ result of the 
Nuremberg Laws of September 15, 1935 depriving the 
Jews of citizenship rights and of the various decrees 
excluding them from one occupation after another, 
Ambassador Dodd had felt obliged to consult the State 
Department because of the possibility that the disabling 
legislation might be applied to American Jews. Did the 
Department hold “the depriving of an American Jew of 
his means of livelihood, on the ground that similar 
legislation applies to German Jews’ as a violation of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Consular Rights in 
force between the two nations? And if so, was there any 
objection to “some form of collective action” with the 
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representatives of other countries likewise concerned 
with the effect of nazi racial laws on their nationals?”* 
Secretary Hull’s reply of January 21, 1936 was the 
embodiment of caution. He did not deem it “practicable” 
to formulate an opinion on the general question of 
whether or not the application of discriminatory 
legislation against American citizens contravened the 
reciprocal commercial agreement of 1923. Moreover, he 
refused to sanction collaboration with other diplomatic 
missions since “the differences in the facts various 
countries might encounter in connection with the 
protection of their nationals would tend to make 
collective action difficult to sustain.” Forsaking 
diplomatic jargon, Hull clearly instructed Dodd to make 
no representations in any case which might arise before 
submitting the facts to Washington.”” 


The German government’s call on April 26, 1938 for the 
registration of all property of Jews in excess of 5,000 
marks brought the controversy to life. It was now the 
post-Anschluss period, and the State Department took a 
much firmer stand. Because the decree did not 
specifically exclude foreign Jews, Hull ordered 
Ambassador Wilson to formally protest the measure as 
violating the rights of Americans under the treaty of 
1923. Although the Germans refused to recognize the 
principle of non-discrimination among American 
citizens, they were conciliatory to the extent that they 
would not require the registration of property owned by 
American Jews unless such persons actually resided in 
Germany or were former 

German nationals who had emigrated since 1933. But 
there was no such proviso in the edicts of November 
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1938 which aimed at eliminating the Jews from 
ownership of real estate and retail business, and the 
United States protested again. Practically, the amount of 
American-owned property affected by the decrees was 
insignificant. The question was one of principle, and the 
nazis had their own “principles” to worry about. What 
would the German people think, Dr. Hinrichs of the 
foreign office asked Raymond Geist, first secretary of 
the American embassy, “if ... all German Jews in retail 
business had closed their shops, and here and there 
foreign Jews were allowed to carry on as heretofore?” 
Not waiting for an answer, he asserted that there would 
be tremendous “popular indignation” if these Jews were 
protected out of consideration for their governments. 
And frankly, where was the discrimination when 
American and other foreign Jews received the same 
treatment as their German coreligionists?°” 


The decisive turning point in German-American 
relations came in November 1938 with an event 
analogous to the sinking of the Lusitania in its impact on 
American public opinion. In Paris on November 7, 
Herschel Grynszpan, a seventeen-year old Jewish 
refugee, went to the German embassy intending to kill 
the ambassador, Count Johannes von Welczeck. 
Grynszpan’s father had been among 10,000 Polish-born 
Jews long resident in Germany recently deported to their 
native land in boxcars, and the youth was bent on 
revenge. But instead of the ambassador, it was Ernst 
vom Rath, the third secretary of the embassy, who 
appeared in the doorway and was gunned down. His 
death spelled disaster for the Jews of Germany. On the 
night of November 9-10, dubbed “Crystal Night” 
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because of wholesale window smashing, “spontaneous 
demonstrations” well organized by the Gestapo brought 
terror and destruction to homes, shops, and synagogues. 
Scores of men, women, and children were shot to death 
while attempting to flee the flames and clubs. The next 
day hundreds of survivors lined up at American and 
British consulates to apply for visas, but even here their 
safety was not assured. “At the United States 
Consulate-General,” reported D. St. Clair Gainer, the 
British consul-general in Vienna, “the S.A. began 
beating the crowds with rope-ends until the United States 
Consul-General, unable to bear the spectacle, insisted on 
police intervention, which was eventually granted.””! 


The November pogroms finally caused Washington to 
reconsider its policy of official silence. Assistant 
Secretary of State George S. Messersmith, former 
consul-general in Berlin, argued in a memorandum of 
November 14 that “the time has come ... when it is 
necessary for us to take action beyond mere 
condemnation.” If this were not done, the Administration 
would fall behind public opinion 

and risk losing prestige throughout the world. The 
immediate recall of Ambassador Wilson “for 
consultation” was Messersmith’s recommended course. 
No further comment would be needed because the press 
would support the move and read into it the proper 
implications. Moreover, Wilson’s recall was almost 
certain to have a salutary effect inside Germany: 


It will give heart to the right-thinking people there who 
are in the majority, if impotent. It will give the German 
government food for thought. It will not stop action 
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against Jews and Catholics, but it will stem the orgy. 
32 


President Roosevelt took the suggested step on 
November 14, coupling his action with a statement 
expressing disbelief “that such things could happen in a 
twentieth-century civilization.”*? Soon afterwards he 
extended for six months the visitors’ permits of about 
15,000 German and Austrian Jews, which were due to 
expire on December 30. Secretary Ickes, never reluctant 
to voice his abomination of nazism, appeared on a 
C.B.S. radio program on November 15 to do just that 
—with the full approval of the President and the State 
Department. Several weeks later, on December 18, in a 
speech to the Hanukkah Dinner of the Cleveland Zionist 
District, he excoriated the German government for its 
brutality and denounced Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Henry Ford for having accepted German medals. When 
Chargé d’Affaires Dr. Hans Thomsen protested, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles labelled the criticism 
of Lindberg and Ford a domestic matter, not subject to 
diplomatic discussion. But Welles also upheld Ickes’ 
condemnation of the nazi regime as fully justified, 
representing the genuine reaction of the American 
people to the recent violence. He then cited the frequent 
attacks on President Roosevelt, cabinet members, and 
the late President Woodrow Wilson as another excellent 
reason for rejection of Thomsen’s protest.*4 


The Germans responded to the recall of Wilson by 
recalling Ambassador Dieckhoff. Although the President 
told British Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay that he did 
not intend to detain Wilson indefinitely, just long enough 
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to make a lasting impression in Berlin, neither the 
ambassador nor his German counterpart ever returned to 
their respective posts.*° The response of the U.S. to the 
pogroms was a singular development, for the nations of 
western Europe could not afford the breach in relations 
with Germany certain to follow any strong protest. 
During the daylight hours of November 9, Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, sensing the threat to German Jewry posed by 
the Rath murder, telephoned the British foreign office in 
London to suggest that perhaps the dispatch of a 
prominent Englishman to Germany might serve to deter 
Hitler. But Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes, chargé d’ affaires 
in Berlin, was vehement in opposing this idea. The 
German press was already linking British anti-nazis such 
as Winston Churchill and Duff Cooper with Rath’s 
death, and the arrival of an Englishman would surely be 
represented in this light. In short, 

Ogilvie-Forbes declared, and his advice was heeded by 
the ministry, the situation was “a wasp’s nest in which 
we would be ill-advised in our own interests and that of 
the Jews themselves gratuitously to poke our fingers.”°° 


Unable to mitigate the persecution of the Jews within 
Germany through informal diplomacy, the U.S. and 
other concerned governments had to face its major 
manifestation abroad. Jewish emigration from the Reich 
began shortly after Hitler assumed power, tapered off 
markedly after the initial panic in the spring of 1933, and 
rose again sharply after the enactment of the Nuremberg 
legislation in September 1935: by then 80,000 Jews had 
left their homeland. Responding to pressure from 
Germany’s neighbors who bore the brunt of the exodus, 
the League of Nations established the High Commission 
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for Refugees (Jewish and Other) Coming from Germany 
on October 11, 1933. A High Commissioner appointed 
by the Council of the League was made responsible to an 
autonomous Governing Body consisting of the 
representatives of fifteen countries. The separation of the 
Governing Body from the League proper reflected the 
desire to placate the German government.*” 


An American, James G. McDonald, former president of 
the Foreign Policy Association and professor of history 
and political science, became the first High 
Commissioner. His duties included negotiating with 
governments on such technical matters as passports and 
identification papers, and residence and work permits. 
He also concerned himself with the problem of finding 
countries willing to admit German refugees on a 
permanent basis. McDonald campaigned vigorously for 
relief funds, particularly among American Christians, 
and tried to persuade the German government to ease 
some of its restrictions on the transfer of capital;** 
privately he argued for an official United States protest 
against what he considered flagrant violations of civil 
and religious rights.°” 


After two years of little real accomplishment and much 
frustration McDonald resigned. His letter of resignation, 
first published in the New York Times on December 30, 
1935, was an incisive critique of the League’s refugee 
activities and an open attack on nazi racial policies. To 
be more effective, he maintained, all work on behalf of 
refugees would have to be carried on directly under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, not by a semi-official 
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body. But far more urgent was the need to tackle the 
problem at its source: 


The moral authority of the League of Nations and of the 
states members of the League must be directed toward a 
determined appeal to the German government in the 
name of humanity and of the principles of the public law 
of Europe. They must ask for a modification of policies 
which constitute a source of unrest and perplexity.. ., a 
challenge to the conscience of mankind, and a menace to 
the legitimate interests of the states affected by the 
immigration of German refugees. ... When domestic 
policies threaten the demoralization and exile of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings, considerations 
of diplomatic correctness must yield to those of common 
humanity.*° 


Although the U.S. government had accepted an 
invitation to participate in the Governing Body of the 
League High Commission, its participation was so 
limited that Joseph P. Chamberlain, the American 
representative, had to provide his own travelling and 
subsistence expenses. Chamberlain reminded the 
Governing Body during a discussion of settlement 
prospects that the depression precluded large-scale 
immigration to the U.S., and he was only slightly more 
hopeful on the question of funds. In January 1935 
Commissioner McDonald conferred with President 
Roosevelt and secured his pledge for an American 
financial contribution. But when the President learned 
that no other nation except Sweden had thus far 
committed itself to donate a specific sum, he withdrew 
his offer. McDonald and Chamberlain, however, had 
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plainly indicated the importance they attached to 
American initiative in unloosening the world’s purse 
strings, an opinion largely substantiated by the 
subsequent failure to attract financial suport for the 
refugee organization.“! 


In the diplomatic sphere the United States was prepared 
to render the High Commission limited assistance. The 
State Department authorized Ambassador Dodd to join 
his British colleague Sir Eric Phipps in urging the 
German foreign office to negotiate with McDonald over 
the release of emigrant wealth. If the Germans took the 
position that this was a domestic matter, Dodd might 
point out that German citizens were becoming public 
charges in foreign countries.*” But the Department 
rejected Chamberlain’s suggestion of April 10, 1935 that 
it attempt to persuade Berlin to allow more than ten 
marks a month to Germans living abroad. Our 
government’s first obligation was to American citizens 
with money tied up in Germany, and any request for 
“preferential treatment for refugees ahead of Americans” 
might jeopardize whatever chance there was of salvaging 
these investments.*? 


The mounting pressure on German Jews and Christians 
of Jewish ancestry to emigrate led many interested 
individuals and groups in the United States to pro pose a 
liberal revision of the nation’s immigration laws. One 
such proposal, embodied in a memorial from the 
Massachusetts State Legislature to Congress, called for a 
sur pension of the quota restriction for a two-year period 
with regard to refugees. Yet most reformers recognized 
that the quota system itself was not subject to debate and 
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confined their efforts to practical objectives, one of 
which was the withdrawal of President Hoover’s 
Executive Order of September 8, 1930. Designed to 
curtail immigration at a time of acute economic crisis, it 
had instructed 

consular officials responsible for issuing visas to 
interpret in a strict sense the provisions prohibiting 
admission of persons likely to become relief recipients. 
The lack of employment opportunities kept immigration 
at a low level, a trend the 1930 decree tended to 
reinforce, with the result that the quotas were nowhere 
near full. Consequently, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union implored President 
Roosevelt and Congress during 1933 and 1934 to cancel 
the controversial order.“ 


The move for relaxation of administrative restrictions 
drew some support in Congress, particularly from 
Representatives Emmanuel Celler and Samuel 
Dick-stein of New York, but the Administration 
continued to enforce them. Assistant Secretary of State 
Wilbur J. Carr defended the Hoover order before 
hearings of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization on March 29, 1933 as justified in view of 
the vast unemployment in the country. Two years later 
Daniel W. MacCormack, U.S. Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, warned the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society that any easing of 
immigration restrictions would undoubtedly compound 
the unemployment problem and perhaps give rise to an 
antisemitic reaction. And on the highest level, President 
Roosevelt rejected the entreaty of his friend, Governor 
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Herbert Lehman of New York, that he withdraw the 
hated edict.*° 


The drive to liberalize American immigration regulations 
could not overcome the restrictive mood engendered by 
the depression of the thirties. A decision by the House 
Immigration Committee on March 13, 1934 not to report 
eight bills aimed at eliminating immigration entirely or 
to reduce it drastically, was a defeat for proponents of 
greater restriction though hardly a victory for the 
reformers. The 1936 bills sponsored by Sen. Robert 
Reynolds of North Carolina and Representative Joe 
Starnes of Alabama calling for reduction of the quotas 
and for fingerprinting of all aliens also failed to pass.*° 
But neither did Congress enact the mildly liberal 
measure of Senator Marcus Coolidge of Massachusetts 
and Representative John Kerr of North Carolina. The 
Kerr-Coolidge bill, reported by the Senate Immigration 
Committee on March 28, 1936, guarded against the 
separation from their families of aliens of good character 
who had, however, entered the country illegally. Because 
it would have protected some German nationals in the 
United States, the bill had the support of Senator Royal 
Copeland of New York and others who opposed 
deportation to totalitarian states.*’ Another abortive 
measure was the March 25, 1938 bill of Representative 
Celler proposing asylum for political refugees threatened 
with arrest and imprisonment in their own countries. 
And Representative 

Dickstein’s bill of March 30, 1938 for the reallotment of 
unused quotas and that of New Jersey Senator William 
H. Smathers of January 26, 1939 providing for 
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admission of refugees over age sixty-five with sufficient 
means of support met similar fates.*° 


One of the broadest immigration proposals to come 
before Congress during these years was the 
Wagner-Rogers bill. Introduced in the Senate by Robert 
F. Wagner of New York on February 9, 1939 and in the 
House by Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts on 
February 12, it authorized the admission (above and 
beyond the quota) of 20,000 German refugee children 
under age fourteen over a two-year period. Each child’s 
admission was made contingent upon the receipt of a 
written guarantee pledging financial support from relief 
agencies or foster parents. Under the leadership of 
Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary of the American 
Friends Service, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy 
and laymen organized the Non-Sectarian Committee for 
German Refugee Children, which assumed re-ponsibility 
for placing the children in foster homes of their own 
faith.” 


Despite endorsement by prominent political and 
religious figures and by leading newspapers across the 
country, the Wagner-Rogers bill encountered formidable 
opposition in Congress. Senator Reynolds, the relentless 
foe of all immigration, was among its opponents, as was 
the isolationist from Idaho, Senator William E. Borah, 
who was worried about the maintenance of an American 
posture of neutrality with respect to a// events in Europe. 
The American Legion lined up against the bill, arguing 
that since the admission of 20,000 children without their 
parents was against the laws of God, the measure would 
serve as a wedge for the later entry of 40,000 adults.°” 


Via 


President Roosevelt refused to take a public position on 
the proposal, although on February 22, 1939 he gave 
Mrs. Rosevelt permission to endorse it. Given the 
strength of restrictionist sentiment in Congress and in the 
nation at large, he was unwilling to commit himself and 
risk a loss of prestige by his Administration.”! 


The Senate Immigration Committee reported the 
Wagner-Rogers bill on June 30, 1939, but only after 
amending it to have the refugee children charged to the 
German quota. But even with this crippling reservation, 
Congress never passed it into law. By contrast, Britain 
admitted 9,354 German refugee children, 6,690 of them 
Jewish, under a _ similar measure. The British 
government, moreover, accepted an additional 10,000 
refugee children under the legal loophole that they 
promise to depart before reaching their majority.” 


The policy of the Roosevelt Administration toward the 
admission of German refugees may be divided into two 
distinct phases. During the first five years of Hitler’s 

rule it did nothing to ease their entry into the country. 
From July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1938, 45,953 quota 
immigrants from Germany entered the U.S., of whom 
approximately two-thirds were Jews. The breakdown of 
the six-year total by fiscal year is as follows: 1933 — 
1,919; 1934 — 4,392; 1935 — 5,201; 1936 — 6,346; 
1937 — 10,895; 1938 — 17,199.°° These figures should 
be viewed in the light of the German annual quota, 
which was 25,957 until 1938 when the Austrian quota 
was added to give a total of 27,370. The insignificance 
of German immigration to the U.S. is best illustrated by 
comparison with tiny Palestine, which in the face of 
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Arab hostility absorbed about 200,000 Jews, 63,000 of 
them from the Reich, during the same period.” 


American consular offices in Austria were swamped 
with applications for immigration visas following the 
Anschluss. It was largely in response to this sudden and 
drastic increase in Jewish emigration from 
German-controlled territory that the U.S. invited 
thirty-three governments to cooperate in finding a 
solution to the refugee problem. As an example of what 
could be done, the Administration finally allowed the 
German quota to be filled. By the middle of 1939 
approximately 400,000 persons had fled from Greater 
Germany, 73,322 of whom had found permanent homes 
in the United States. Palestine had received 70,000, Latin 
America 50,000, and the British Dominions 12,000. 
Nearly 200,000 more had found an all-too-temporary 
refuge in various European countries. By the end of 
fiscal 1941, 104,098 German quota immigrants had 
entered the U.S., of whom 75%-80% could be classified 
as Jewish by religion or ethnic origin.~° 


The restrictive policy of the Roosevelt Administration 
was an accurate reflection of a large section of public 
opinion. Opposition to a liberalization of the 
immigration laws was particularly intense in the south 
and west, strongholds of isolationism and a rising 
xenophobia. Even Senator Elbert Thomas of Utah, 
fervently anti-nazi, found it impossible politically to 
support revision of the quota system. But it was the 
economic element, specifically the fear of aggravating 
the unemployment problem, that was crucial. American 
Federation of Labor President William Green supported 
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the boycott of German goods and services to protest 
Hitler’s anti-labor and anti-Jewish policies (and also 
because it promised to create more jobs for American 
workers). When it came to admitting the victims of nazi 
persecution, however, he found himself on the other side 
of the fence. After all, they were foreigners who might 
take jobs away from good Americans, and he urged 
Congress to enact the 1930 executive order, discussed 
above, into law. Among Administration officials, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles believed that as long as the 
employment situation remained critical, there could be 
no changes in immigration policy. Welles also feared 
that large numbers of political refugees on American soil 
might hinder the government’s 

ability to avoid European entanglements by launching 
furious verbal attacks against their erstwhile 
homelands.*° 


An attitude of caution characterized even those most 
anxious over the plight of the German Jews. Samuel 
Rosenman, for example, was afraid that the introduction 
of bills into Congress designed to increase immigration 
possibilities might result instead in further restrictive 
legislation. And Emmanuel Celler on February 26, 1939 
warned the third annual conference of the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born that 
hostile public opinion, especially in the south and west, 
made it unwise to press for passage of bills to reallot the 
unused quotas of foreign countries for the refugees. 
Southern and western congressmen had warned him that 
they would counter such proposals with restrictive 
measures of their own. Celler saw the only hope in an 
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intensive written and radio publicity campaign to 
reeducate the public on the exigencies of the moment.>’ 


So effective was the economic argument that it caused 
many American Jews to view the refugee question with 
ambivalence. The widespread indignation over the 
cruelties inflicted on the Jews of Germany was not 
accompanied by any great enthusiasm for their 
resettlement in the United States. And Zionism’s 
tremendous growth in the 1930’s was not wholly 
inspired by altruism. “Probably at the core of some 
American Jews’ pro-Palestine gestures at this time...,” 
writes Samuel Halperin, a student of American Zionism, 
“was the fear that Jewish immigration into America, 
especially in the midst of an as yet unresolved economic 
crisis, would only aggravate American antisemitism. 
American Jews were eager to rescue fellow Jews from 
Hitler’s reach, but not at the expense of their own 
security.”> : 


Though reluctant to lift its own immigration barriers to 
any appreciable extent, America nonetheless played the 
major role in the last attempt before World War II to 
solve the refugee problem. The State Department on 
March 24, 1938 announced that it had asked thirty-three 
governments to join in establishing an international 
committee to deal with the question, principally by 
seeking ways to increase resettlement opportunities in 
non-European countries. Washington’s proposal was no 
radical departure from the earlier work of the League of 
Nations since it stipulated that the search for places of 
settlement should take place within the bounds of 
prevailing immigration laws and that private sources 
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should furnish whatever funds might be required. One 
may of course discount Cordell Hull’s after-the-fact 
contention that the U.S. moved for stronger international 
action “lest these victims of persecution be 
exterminated,” but President Roosevelt was keenly 
aware of the precarious position of Austria’s Jews after 
the German occupation. He had 

also concluded that the League’s inability to negotiate 
directly with the German government rendered it 
completely ineffective.” 


The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees was the 
outgrowth of the American initiative of March 24. On 
May | the President appointed Myron C. Taylor, former 
president of the Board of Directors of United States 
Steel, as the American Representative on the Committee, 
and the State Department assigned two foreign service 
officers, Robert Pell and George Brand, to assist him. 
The same day Roosevelt created the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, with former 
League High Commissioner James G. McDonald as 
chairman, to coordinate the work of _ the 
Intergovernmental Committee with that of private 
organizations in the United States.°° The 
widely-publicized conference held in Evian, France, 
from July 6-15, 1938 marked the inauspicious beginning 
of the Committee’s labors. While delegates of thirty-two 
governments expressed profound sympathy for the 
victims of terror, informal discussion of settlement 
prospects revealed a harsher reality. The correspondent 
of the New York Times likened the gathering to a poker 
game. Most of the participating governments, he 
reported, seemed “to agree in regarding it as a burden to 
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receive these refugees, and the bargaining among them is 
mainly on how to share this burden, how to limit or 


reduce the total supply, and how to handle it in the future 
961 


The delegates were nearly unanimous in stressing the 
generosity of their countries in having accepted small 
numbers of refugees, few of whom, they implied, were 
contributing anything of value to their new homelands. 
M. A. Le Breton boasted that Argentina had until 
recently admitted 32 Jewish immigrants for every 48 
entering the United States, but he regretted that 
economic conditions precluded the continuation of this 
liberal policy. Brazil’s Helio Lobo also pleaded 
economic ill health, while Australian representative T. 
W. White declared that his nation had no racial problem 
at present and no wish to import one “by encouraging 
any scheme of large-scale foreign migration.” At the 
same time France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
asserted that they were full to capacity with refugees and 
implored the New World to reopen its doors. And from 
Germany on July 7, nazi propagandist Alfred Rosenberg 
ominously warned the delegates to find a home for 
future as well as present Jewish emigrants. The only 
concrete step of the Evian conference was a decision to 
reconvene the executive committee in London on August 
3, when a permanent organization would be formed. 


The August 3 London meeting named George Rublee, a 
Washington attorney and personal friend of President 
Roosevelt, as director of the Intergovernmental 

Committee. Lord Winterton, the British delegate, 
became chairman, and the delegates of the United States, 
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France, Brazil, and the Netherlands vice-chairmen.™ The 
long unresolved problem of capital transfer immediately 
confronted the Committee, for penniless immigrants 
were not welcome anywhere in the world. Since 1933 
the German government had steadily reduced the amount 
of foreign exchange allowed to emigrants so that it now 
stood at the equivalent of ten marks in German currency. 
To remedy this unsatisfactory situation, the Committee 
decided to pursue the problem to its source, a course 
James G. McDonald had recommended three years 
earlier.” 


The U.S. government placed its diplomatic facilities at 
the disposal of the Intergovernmental Committee in an 
effort to initiate negotiations between Rublee and 
German officials. From Ambassador Wilson in Berlin on 
July 9, 1938 came the first hint that the nazis were 
considering softening their emigration policies.°° On 
July 30 he met with Walther Funk, minister of 
economics, who conceded that the Jewish question was 
the chief cause for hatred of Germany throughout the 
world and that he and “his friends” had been giving 
much thought of late to the idea of abandoning violent 
methods in dealing with the Jews. Although Hitler was 
currently obsessed with the Czech problem, Funk hoped 
that within the next few months an arrangement could be 
worked out which would permit emigrating Jews to 
withdraw a fixed proportion of their capital. The minister 
believed that an accommodation on the property 
question would do much to restore Germany’s good 
name, an opinion Wilson was quick to endorse. There 
was now cause for some optimism, he reported to 
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Washington, because Funk’s remarks were the first 
conciliatory ones by a high party functionary.°’ 


In early August the Intergovernmental Committee 
formally resolved to approach the German government 
through the American, British, and French ambassadors 
in Berlin. The Czech crisis, however, forced a delay. 
Then the climate of euphoria generated by the Munich 
Agreement led Myron Taylor to propose a 
Hitler-Chamberlain conference on the subject of 
emigration from Germany. In a note of October 5, 1938, 
President Roosevelt urged the British prime minister to 
impress upon the Fiihrer the desirability, in the interest 
of improved international relations, of permitting to the 
refugees the funds required for their successful 
resettlement abroad. Chamberlain expressed agreement 
in principle but did not commit himself to undertake the 
mission, a reluctance which George Rublee interpreted 
to mean that the British were not ready to risk offending 
Hitler now that he had apparently calmed down.°* 


Yet Roosevelt’s appeal may not have been altogether 
ineffectual. At the Quai D’Orsay on November 24, 
Chamberlain persuaded French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet to try to “exercise some beneficial 
influence” over Joachim von Ribbentrop on the property 
question during the German foreign  minister’s 
forthcoming visit to Paris. And on January 11, 1939, 
British Foreign Secretary Lord Halifax asked Mussolini 
to discuss the subject with Hitler. Ribbentrop instructed 
Bonnet on the differences between “bad Jews and good 
Jews”; all German Jews were “bad,” having come from 
the east to exploit the German people. His unsolicited 
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didactic exercise concluded, he informed Bonnet that 
Germany had no foreign exchange available for 
emigrants but was hopeful that negotiations with the 
Intergovernmental Committee could begin soon. 
Mussolini promised Halifax that he would speak to 
Hitler who, he cheerfully declared, was so eager to get 
rid of the Jews that he would do anything to expedite 
their departure.°” 


But in spite of these high level contacts, the main effort 
came on the ambassadorial level. After Chamberlain’s 
evident rebuff to Roosevelt, the State Department 
instructed Ambassador Wilson to ask the Germans 
directly if they were willing to confer with Rublee. The 
British and French governments cooperated by relaying 
similar instructions to their ambassadors, and on October 
18, 1938, Wilson and his British colleague Sir Nevile 
Henderson called separately on Ernst von Weizsaecker, 
state secretary in the foreign ministry. A professional 
diplomat, Weiz-saecker, like thousands of his 
compatriots, loyally served the Third Reich for twelve 
years only to discover an intense loathing for it after 
1945. The foreign service, he wrote in his memoirs, was 
appalled by the regime’s antisemitic measures, but all it 
could do was “to attempt to use ... foreign powers 
against the plans of Hitler and his accomplices to 
discriminate against and deport the Jews.” The record of 
1938, however, seems to brand Weizsaecker as one of 
these accomplices. The state secretary informed Wilson 
that he could not yet give him an official answer, but that 
he personally opposed a Rublee visit to Berlin since it 
was not clear whether any countries were ready to admit 
Jews in large numbers. Progress in this area, Wilson 
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remarked, depended directly on the amount of capital 
emigrants would be allowed to remove from Germany. 
Weizsaecker then said that if negotiations with Rublee 
produced no accord, the German government would be 
blamed. Wilson’s reply was blunt: unless Germany’s 
leaders realized that they had created a world problem 
which it was to their advantage to solve, they could not 
possibly escape censure.” 


The ambassador again raised the question of negotiations 
with Weizsaecker on November 2, but the German 
remained noncommittal. Rath’s murder and_ the 
subsequent pogroms seemed to doom all hopes, but on 
November 28 Ernst W6rmann, director of the political 
department of the foreign ministry, told the American 
chargé d’affaires, Prentiss B. Gilbert, that the plan to 
meet with Rublee was still under consideration.’! Gilbert 
reported a further development to the State Department 
on December 9. Hermann Goring allegedly had warned a 
group of Gauleiter that they should not be surprised if 
they heard he was conferring with Jews. And further, he 
had confided to his intimates that he no longer viewed 
the Jewish question as an exclusively internal affair but 
rather as a technical and economic matter with 
international ramifications. In this light it was absurd to 
expect emigrants to leave Germany completely destitute. 
There could be no _ formal recognition of the 
Intergovernmental Committee, but a Rublee visit and an 
exchange of information on the entire subject of Jewish 
emigration might prove useful. He had not turned into a 
sentimentalist, G6éring assured his listeners, yet 
undeniably certain German exports were decreasing at 
an alarming rate as a result of boycotts; I. G. Farben, for 
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example, faced a decline of forty percent in its foreign 
orders. Perhaps the trend could be reversed if the refugee 
issue were divested of its emotional overtones. ”” 


But desire to mitigate the effects of boycotting was not 
the sole, much less the principal, cause of this apparent 
change of heart. A bizarre gathering of cabinet ministers 
and ranking officials on November 12, 1938, presided 
over by Goring, levied a one billion mark fine against 
the Jews for complicity in Rath’s murder and decided to 
eliminate them from German economic life. It also 
resolved to “kick the Jew out of Germany” and to 
promote Jewish emigration “by all possible means.” 
Goring did not exclude collaboration with “trusteeships 
organized abroad” if it would hasten the attainment of 
this goal, and despite opposition from the foreign office 
he was able to obtain Hitler’s approval for talks with the 
Intergovernmental Committee. * 


On December 15, 1938, no less a personage than 
Hjalmar Schacht arrived in London to present a specific 
proposal on Jewish emigration. Predictably, the Schacht 
scheme was little more than a ransom, cleverly designed 
to exploit the plight of the Jews for lucrative financial 
and commercial gains. It contemplated the emigration 
over a_ three-year period of 150,000 Jewish 
wage-earners, who would eventually be followed by 
250,000 dependents. Some 200,000 old people would 
have to remain behind but would be guaranteed humane 
treatment. Schacht estimated the value of Jewish wealth 
in Germany at six billion marks. One-quarter of this 
sum, or one and one-half billion marks, would have to be 
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set aside in a trust fund which would serve as collateral 
for a loan to Germany equal to one 

and one-half billion marks in foreign currency. Proceeds 
of this loan would be used to finance exports of German 
manufactured goods and for the transportation of the 
Jews out of the country. The loan would be liquidated 
through gradual amortization over twenty years by 
means of nations increasing their import of German 
products, and therefore emigrants and subscribers to the 
loan would have to promote the sale of these products. 
There was no mention of the remaining three-quarters of 
Jewish property, but Schacht clearly intended that it be 
placed at Germany’s disposal insofar as it was not 
needed to support the Jews before they emigrated.” 


The Schacht plan met a highly unfavorable reception in 
the U.S. Under Secretary of State Welles condemned it 
as “asking the world to pay a ransom for the release of 
hostages in Germany and to barter human misery for 
increased exports.””” The State Department had 
previously warned Rublee against concluding 
arrangements which might lead in any way to the loss of 
American markets or impair the value of the country’s 
reciprocal trade agreements. Consequently, it rejected 
completely the idea of financing refugee resettlement 
through increased purchase of German goods. Welles 
nevertheless cautioned against summary rejection lest it 
lead to further pogroms in Germany, and as a 
counter-proposal he outlined the Department’s own plan 
for resettlement financing through a private foundation 
under the aegis of the Intergovernmental Committee. 
The emigrants’ money would be used to purchase in 
Germany the equipment needed after migration and for 
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care of those Jews who stayed behind. This just solution 
of the refugee problem would improve Germany’s image 
abroad and thus tend to increase her exports more than 
any proposal along the lines of the Schacht plan.’° 


The Intergovernmental Committee on December 28 
accepted Schacht’s offer as the basis for further 
discussions, and on January 10, 1939 Rublee arrived in 
Berlin. Hitler’s dismissal of Schacht from his position as 
Reichsbank president halted negotiations for several 
days, but as the result of a conference between Rublee 
and Goring they were resumed, with Helmuth Wohlthat, 
an official of the ministry for economic affairs, as the 
new German participant. On February 14 the Committee 
made public the scheme that had been worked out in 
Berlin. Although based on the original Schacht plan, it 
omitted the controversial features—the loan and aid for 
German exports. A trust fund of one-quarter of Jewish 
wealth would pay for equipment and for travelling 
expenses inside Germany, and the cost of resettlement 
would be borne by the private foundation envisaged in 
the American plan. The German government promised to 
provide facilities for the retraining of wage-earners 
awaiting emigration and also not to deprive those Jews 
remaining behind of the right to work or to segregate 
them in ghettoes. But Germany would delay 
implementing these pledges until satisfied that other 
countries were seriously prepared to receive her Jewish 
nationals. ’” 


Objecting to the stipulation which gave Berlin a pretext 
for dropping the program at any time and to the principle 
of confiscation inherent in the trust fund scheme, the 
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State Department still had to recognize Rublee’s 
accomplishment. It advised the Intergovernmental 
Committee to take cognizance of what Germany was 
prepared to do, emphasizing the difference between 
raising no objection to a program and active acceptance. 
On March 1, 1939, the Committee formally 
acknowledged the German offer.’* 


There was little progress toward solving the refugee 
problem in the six months preceding the outbreak of war 
in Europe, notwithstanding the Rublee-Wohlthat 
agreement. The Intergovernmental Committee continued 
to meet frustration in its attempts to broaden resettlement 
prospects; and the German government, though 
professing eagerness to have the emigrants accepted 
abroad, did nothing to guarantee the release of even a 
small portion of their funds. Meanwhile, Germany’s 
neighbors threatened again to close their borders entirely 
unless assured of a long-range solution to the refugee 
question. Further compounding the situation was the 
Committee’s own dictum that no country would be 
expected to receive more persons than prescribed by its 
existing immigration regulations.” 


As in the quest for negotiations with the Germans, the 
U.S. aided the Intergovernmental Committee in its 
endeavors to resettle the refugees. Already mentioned 
was the decision to allow the German quota to be filled, 
a move which would theoretically enable more than 
100,000 to enter the country over a five-year period. 
Although President Roosevelt at a press conference on 
November 15, 1938 excluded any enlargement of the 
quotas, the State Department believed America had set 
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an example of generosity.°° But whatever the merit of 
this assertion, it failed utterly to induce other 
governments to lower their bars. The attitudes of the 
Latin American republics were particularly 
disappointing. Between 1933 and 1938 they had 
absorbed 47,300 German Jews, with Argentina (18,000) 
and Brazil (12,000) far in the lead.*! After Evian, 
however, the Argentine government made immigration 
more difficult by ordering its consuls to refer all visa 
applicants to an interministerial board in Buenos Aires 
for approval. When on Sept. 8, 1938, the American 
ambassador protested this regulation, which threatened 
to leave 600 persons with now invalidated visas stranded 
in Berlin, the Argentine foreign minister grew vexed. 
Why had the U.S. not doubled its German quota, he 
inquired. The implication was clear enough: his country 
too would be guided by its own interests 

in devising immigration policies; and Argentina needed 
farmers, not “artists and musicians.” An exception, 
however, was made for the 600.*” 


Brazil followed the example of her southern neighbor. 
Although she agreed to admit 9,000 refugees in three 
years, they would have to be proven agriculturists 
possessing the equivalent of $2,400 clear and above 
travelling and settlement expenses. Restriction was the 
rule throughout Latin America, from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego. It was most complete in Chile, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Colombia, all of which 
had been virtually closed to Jewish immigration in 1937. 
In 1938 alone Colombia turned down 10,000 German 
refugees, though half of them had relatives or friends in 
the country. On November 22, 1938, Secretary of State 
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Hull addressed a circular to all Latin American nations 
expressing the wish that they would find it possible to 
make “specific and generous” statements regarding the 
number of refugees they would admit: fidelity to the 
principles upon which they were founded dictated 
acceptance of people fleeing oppression. But as the 
secretary understood quite well, governments are rarely 
motivated by moral consideration, and the appeal went 
unheeded.*? 


One country, the Dominican Republic, did indeed make 
a generous statement, offering at the Evian conference to 
admit 100,000 German refugees. Russia’s persecuted 
Jews had been the object of a similar scheme in the early 
1880’s, which had proved abortive. What prompted 
General Rafael Trujillo, surely no humanitarian, to 
renew the offer is unclear, but in December 1938 the 
President’s Advisory Committee requested Alfred 
Houston, a lawyer experienced in Latin American 
affairs, to investigate settlement possibilities. He 
reported favorably in January 1939, and from March 7 to 
April 18 three agricultural experts chosen by President 
Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins University made a 
more extensive survey. Also impressed, they 
recommended six areas as suitable for settlement by 
29,000 families. Their incredible optimism over the 
absorptive capacities of the small, tropical nation led to 
the formation in October 1939 of the Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association, with James N. 
Rosenberg of New York as president. It managed to raise 
one million dollars to help finance the project. An 
agreement of January 30, 1940 between the Association 
and the Dominican government guaranteed full civil and 
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economic rights to settlers and provided for the initial 
colonization of 500 families, with a gradual build-up to 
100,000 people. Trujillo transferred to the Association 
his 26,000-acre estate of Sousa, on the island’s north 
coast, as the first site of settlement.*4 


By way of epilogue, the Dominican Republic never 
became a refugee haven of even modest proportions. Not 
500 families but 472 people lived at Sosua as of June 30, 
1942. The Brookings Institute, one of the leading 
research organizations 

in U.S., conducted a study in 1942, which concluded that 
the country could “never be a more than a minor factor 
in refugee settlement.” 


Like Latin America, the British Empire remained closed 
to large-scale Jewish immigration. The dominions, 
partial to British immigrants and plagued by economic 
problems, admitted only 12,000 German refugees from 
1938 to 1940.°° Of the many schemes to organize 
refugee settlements in remote and sparsely inhabited 
regions of the world, the British Guiana project probably 
received the most fanfare. Yet despite the favorable 
attitude of the British colonial office and an optimistic 
report by an Anglo-American commission of experts, 
there were no tangible results.*” It did not take an expert 
to discern that the miserable savannahs were no fit 
habitation for people accustomed to a temperate climate. 


When it came to more agreeable parts of their domains, 
the British were decidedly cool to the idea of refugee 
settlement. Lewis L. Strauss, a member of the American 
Jewish Committee, journeyed to London in July 1939 
with ambitious proposals drawn up by Bernard Baruch 
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and Herbert Hoover for a huge refugee haven to be 
formed from portions of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Northern Rhodesia: 


The plan looked to the possibility that in a temperate 
climate with good soil a new country which would 
absorb the surplus manufactured goods of the world for a 
period of a generation or more might be the answer, not 
only to the refugee problem, but to the general economic 
distress and widespread unemployment ... from which 
the world had not yet recovered.*® 


The projected state would not be exclusively Jewish but 
one for all political refugees, and it would be financed by 
private capital. Baruch and other wealthy American Jews 
were ready to donate considerable sums, while Hoover 
would contribute not only his money but his 
organizational and engineering talents. Although 
Malcolm MacDonald, secretary of state for the colonies, 
received Strauss “kindly,” the plan came to nought, 
largely because the white population in the territories 
under discussion “took a dim view of civilization 
crowding in upon them.”®? On July 13, 1939 Lord 
Winterton informed his American colleague on the 
Intergovernmental Committee, Robert Pell, that the 
creation of a Jewish state anywhere in the British Empire 
was impossible. In fact, any large-scale settlement was 
“out of the question,” although refugees would still be 
accepted on an individual basis.’? By contrast, British 
policy on the question of temporary asylum was 
distinctly liberal: an average of seventy-five refugees a 
day were quietly admitted to Britain proper during 
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1938-39, a rate practically identical to that of the United 
States under the quota.”! 


The search for areas suitable for mass colonization was 
not restricted to British-controlled territory. The 
southwestern or Plauteau region of Ethiopia, originally 

included in the Baruch proposal, came to the attention of 
the President’s Advisory Committee, and on December 
7, 1938 President Roosevelt penned a message to 
Mussolini. He had been particularly struck, the President 
declared, with the potentialities of this region, and he 
hoped the Italian government would give favorable 
consideration to the adequately-financed settlement of 
refugee families there. Just at this time Mussolini was 
beginning to ape his German ally by introducing official 
antisemitism into Italy, and he echoed the nazi line that 
all Jews would have to leave Europe eventually. The 
ideal solution was the establishment of a Jewish state 
somewhere, but not in Palestine and certainly not in 
Ethiopia. For the present, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Brazil, and other large, rich nations should 
absorb the exodus from Germany.” Il Duce repeated 
these remarks almost verbatim to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain in Rome on January 11, 1939, adding a 
smirking reference to the likelihood of antisemitic 
outbreaks in Britain in the near future. His subsequent 
offer, later that year, to transform the Harrar region in 
eastern Ethiopia into a Jewish state under Italian 
protection if Britain and France relinquished some of 
their adjacent Somali territory was all too transparent.” 


Still another scheme involved Angola in southwest 
Africa. This Portuguese colony stirred much enthusiasm 
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because geographic experts portrayed it as ideally suited 
for white colonization. The deteriorating situation of the 
Jews in eastern Europe was causing Administration 
officials to think in terms of an area capable of absorbing 
virtually unlimited immigration; Secretary Hull, for 
example, regarded Angola as a potential “supplemental 
Jewish homeland.” But Britain, which maintained close 
ties with Portugal, declined to play the role of 
intermediary in bringing the matter before Lisbon, and 
without her aid whatever chance there was of success 
disappeared.”* 


Although freely urging other nations to open their 
colonial territories to refugee settlement, the United 
States showed little inclination to do likewise. The usual 
investigation by a commission of experts followed the 
announcement by President Manuel Quezon of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines in December 1938 
that virgin lands on Mindanao Island might be available 
for colonization by German refugees. In July 1939 the 
Mindanao Exploration Commission reported to the 
President’s Advisory Committee that the area could 
perhaps support 10,000 persons, but ultimately only a 
few hundred German Jews found refuge in the 
Philippines.” Similarly, the idea of Alaska as a refugee 
haven failed to materialize. It had the support of 
Secretary Ickes, but President Roosevelt and the State 
Department refused 

to exempt the territory from the provisions of the 
immigration laws. Such action, they argued, would 
destroy the quota system unless restrictions equivalent to 
those on immigration from abroad were placed on the 
entry of refugees into the United States from Alaska.”° 
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The President told Ickes on November 7, 1939 that 
Alaska’s development would be furthered by the 
admission of 10,000 new settlers a year during the next 
five years. Half of them, however, should come directly 
from the mainland. “Those from foreign lands would be 
admitted in the same ratio in which they can come into 
this country, based upon the quota law.” On this basis 
Roosevelt estimated that “not more than ten per cent 
would be Jews, and thus we would be able to avoid the 
undoubted criticism that we would be subjected to if 
there were an undue proportion of J ews.””! 


The work of the Intergovernmental Committee 
foundered not only on the failure to persuade 
governments to ease their restrictive policies, but on the 
difficulties encountered in raising funds to finance 
resettlement. Moreover, the German government, as 
Sumner Welles had suspected it would, seized these 
troubles as pretext not to implement its side of the 
Rublee-Wohlthat agreement: the trust fund was not 
established, and Jews continued to be mistreated. 
Impatient to quicken the pace of Jewish emigration, the 
Germans cynically reminded the Committee of its 
obligations. A delegation of German Jews arrived in 
London in May 1939 with a message from the Gestapo 
that unless the Committee acted immediately to find 
openings for the emigrants and unless “world Jewry” set 
up the resettlement corporation, the shock tactics which 
had proved so successful in ridding Germany of the Jews 
in the past would be reintroduced.’® The hope of genuine 
German cooperation, if it had ever really existed, now 
vanished altogether as Europe approached the cataclysm. 
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The outbreak of the second world war drastically altered 
the refugee situation, as Britain and France felt 
compelled to view the question in the light of their war 
objectives. Since they could no longer countenance 
direct negotiations with Germany, they suggested that 
only those persons already refugees, specifically, those 
in neutral countries, be considered as falling within the 
Committee’s scope. Refugees on British and French soil 
could remain if they proved politically reliable and aided 
the war effort. Doubtless, there were a few nazi agents 
among the emigrants, but it was the height of irony that 
the very people who had been hounded out of their 
homeland were now politically suspect. Perhaps this is 
why the British again emphasized that large-scale 
settlement in any of their possessions was impossible.”” 


In the United States the President’s Advisory Committee 
was pessimistic over the future of the Intergovernmental 
Committee and urged postponement or cancellation of 
the meeting scheduled for Washington in mid-October. 
But President 

Roosevelt disregarded this advice, and the first session 
opened in the White House on October 17, 1939. 
Immediately a disagreement arose between the U.S. on 
the one hand, and Britain and France on the other. The 
latter were annoyed by an American proposal to extend 
the Intergovernmental Committee’s jurisdiction to the 
projected ten to twenty million who would be refugees at 
the war’s end. One of their war aims was the elimination 
of those discriminatory practices which had forced 
thousands to emigrate, and they feared that any such 
statement might be interpreted by the nazis as an indirect 
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endorsement of their policies. Consequently, President 
Roosevelt’s long-range program was shelved. oe 


The Washington conference closed on the hopeful note 
that surveys to locate openings for permanent settlement 
would continue, but the Intergovernmental Committee 
now became a paper organization, not to meet again until 
1943, under vastly different circumstances. 
Intensification of the war in the spring of 1940 ended 
whatever chance remained for international action on 
behalf of the Jews of Germany, dooming them and 
millions of their coreligionists throughout Europe to 
mass annihilation. 


* * * 


The recurrence of virulent antisemitism in the 1930’s 
constituted a problem for which there was no simple 
solution and demonstrated anew the futility of moral 
arguments in the world of Realpolitik. Seeking a course 
which would satisfy a significant section of public 
opinion and at the same time one which would not wreck 
relations with Germany, the Roosevelt Administration 
adopted the expedient of informal diplomatic 
representations. It failed because the nazi mind was 
impervious to reason on the subject of the Jews and 
fanatically resistant to outside pressure. 


The question inescapably arises: what could have been 
done that was not done? Several writers assert, and 
justifiably, that the American diplomatic effort was a 
feeble one and that the State Department tried to 
maintain correct relations with Germany at almost any 
cost. For example, Leo L. Honor asks if it was really 
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necessary for Secretary of State Hull to apologize 
publicly for the anti-nazi remarks of Mayor LaGuardia 
and Magistrate Brodsky. Indignant, he concludes that 
“the call of humanity was ignored from 1933 to 1938 
when Hitler’s anti-Jewish policies were challenging the 
fundamental principles of civilization.”'°! Bitterness 
prevents him from asking whether a more active 
diplomacy could have altered the course of events. 


Far more significant than the question of diplomatic 
intercession is that of immigration policy; for in terms of 
area and resources the United States could have absorbed 
considerably more than the 104,098 German quota 
immigrants admitted between 1933 and 1941. Britain 
and France until March 1939 attempted to appease 

nazi Germany and in the process displayed a singular 
lack of concern for the fate of small nations. 
Nevertheless, they accepted substantial numbers of 
refugees. France in particular maintained her tradition of 
political asylum until September 1939 and received more 
German refugees than any other European country: 
50,000. 1° In the U.S., however, isolationism and the 
fear of a glutted labor market combined to prevent 
revision of the rigid quota system. 


An outgrowth of the depression, the restrictive mentality 
was not limited to America. No half-hearted prodding 
could persuade the nations of the world to act against 
what they conceived to be their own best economic 
interests. Also involved was an element of latent and 
not-so-latent antisemitism. South Africa, for one, barred 
all Jewish immigration because of widespread 
anti-Jewish demonstrations. The characterization of the 
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Intergovernmental Committee as “a decorous facade 
concealing the inactivity of the thirty-two governments 
which had set it up” is a trifle extreme; but its efforts 
came at a time when the idea of international 
cooperation had lost most of its appeal. Few countries 
were concerned with the refugee question except insofar 
as it affected them directly, and even France, with 
thousands of German refugees on her own soil, held the 
Committee in such low esteem that she did not see fit to 
acknowledge its communications from August to 
November 1938.!°4 Entirely dependent on governments 
and private organizations for financial support, the 
Intergovernmental Committee lacked the authority and 
the means to act effectively and was little more than a 
forum for discussion. 


Undeniably, then, the record of accoplishment was far 
less than it might have been. A scathing critique of 
American policy appeared in the liberal journal, The 
Nation, in March 1943, by which time rumors of the nazi 
genocide program had been confirmed. “If we had 
behaved like humane and generous people instead of 
complacent, cowardly ones,” argued editor-publisher 
Freda Kirchwey, “the two million Jews lying today in 
the earth of Poland and Hitler’s other crowded 
graveyards would be alive and safe. ... We had it in our 
power to rescue this doomed people and we did not lift a 
hand to do it—or perhaps would be fairer to say that we 
lifted just one cautious hand, encased in a tight-fitting 
glove of quotas and visas and affidavits, and a thick 
layer of prejudice.”!°° No circumstance, economic or 
otherwise, can excuse this indifference in the face of one 
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of the world’s greatest tragedies, especially when so 
much could have been done: 


We could have suspended the immigration quotas for the 
duration of Hitler. We could have raised funds to support 
refugees who could not bring out any money. We could 
have chartered ships to bring them from Europe. ... We 
could have made the resolutions of the Evian conference 
a reality instead of a hollow gesture. We could have 
entered into an agreement with other anti-Axis nations— 
an agreement to absorb all the victims of Hitlerism 
physically able to escape— each nation taking a quota 
decided upon with due regard to its size and wealth and 
capacity to absorb immigrants. If the United States had 
taken the lead in such 

a move, I am certain that no nation would have refused 
its cooperation. 


But nothing was done. Ps 


The power of the depression over men’s minds was 
enormous, yet it was not wholly responsible for the 
world’s failure to act more decisively. Historical 
perspective reveals that there was little sense of 
immediacy in regard to the situation of the Jews in 
Europe during the pre-war years. Initially, the nazis 
favored their dispersion all over the world, which they 
believed would provoke antisemitic reactions and win 
adherents for their propaganda line. “The more 
pauperized and the more burdensome the emigrant 
appears in the land of his destination,” reasoned 
Ribbentrop in a foreign office circular of January 25, 
1939, “the stronger the new land will react and the better 
will it serve the propaganda interests of Germany. “ee 
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Only as the war progressed did the policy of forced 
emigration give way to one of physical extermination. 
Hitler prophesied in a Reichstag speech of January 30, 
1939 that a new world war would mean “the annihilation 
of the Jewish race in Europe,”!”° but few took him at his 
word. When the immensity of the deed still confounds 
human comprehension, it is somewhat unfair to attribute 
lack of foresight to the generation of the thirties. Several 
perspicacious individuals did indeed anticipate the worst. 
The American boycott leader Joseph Tenenbaum in 
April 1938 worried about “a campaign of extermination 
of the six million Jews living under the shadow of 
Hitler...” And Swedish diplomat Olof Lamm advised 
the United States to drop the quota system temporarily 
and admit 100,000 refugees at once, warning that 
something must be done quickly “so that we can catch 
the refugees alive.”'!? If these forebodings had been 
more widely shared, funds might have flowed more 
readily, immigration barriers might have crumbled, and 
thousands more might have survived the Holocaust!!! 
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American Jewish Leaders and the Emerging Nazi Threat 
(1928—January, 1933) 


Shlomo Shafir 
I 


Did the National Socialist Party’s global anti-Jewish 
thrust and the onset of its persecution of the Jews in 
Germany after 1933 really come as a surprise to leaders 
of the American Jewish community and of the major 
Jewish organizations in other parts of the world? 
Overall, the answer must be no. In fact, these individuals 
and groups—as this study will seek to demonstrate—had 
been in constant touch with German Jewish groups, and 
had frequently visited Berlin and other European 
capitals. Thus they were rather well informed about the 
all-pervasive Nazi hate-campaign and the party’s 
anti-Jewish policies, and were conscious of their 
implications for the entire world Jewish community. 
They watched Hitler’s program with growing 
apprehension, and discussed the problem at closed 
meetings and in their mutual correspondence. The 
deteriorating situation in Germany was also reported 
extensively in the Yiddish and Anglo-Jewish press, 
though interpretations varied. Yet all the reliable 
information, the intellectual analysis, and the recognition 
of the danger by at least some of the more far-sighted 
community leaders still did not guide them into any 
forceful preventive political and philanthropic action. 
And while the record of a few low-keyed activities is 
certainly not one of which the community 
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can be proud, the question still remains: What kind of 
meaningful action was possible fifty years ago, taking 
into account the domestic and international atmosphere 
in the late twenties and early thirties, and the position of 
the Jews in America at that time.! 


American Jewish leaders had been alerted to the danger 
that the anti-Semitic extreme right-wing presented to the 
German Jews as early as 1922-1923. In November, 
1923, a great number of Jewish stores were robbed in 
Berlin, Jews beaten up in the streets, and, in Bavaria, the 
expulsion of foreign Jews launched by the provincial 
authorities a few days before Hitler’s ill-fated coup 
d’état in Munich. The American Jewish Committee, 
representing the affluent, acculturated part of the 
community, contributed $5,000 in 1922 to counteract the 
agitation. While Louis Marshall, the Committee’s 
president, did not believe the accuracy of the alarming 
reports, he brought the Nazi threats against the Jewish 
community to the attention of Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes. Similarly, the State Department was 
approached by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the 
reestablished American Jewish Congress which reflected 
the ethnocentrism and the national consciousness of 
newer Jewish groups, mainly of Eastern European 
origin. The German Embassy in Washington was also 
contacted. Wise subsequently dispatched Judge Aaron J. 
Levy, one of the Congress’ vice-presidents, to Berlin in 
order to explain to the German government how 
disastrous the reaction of the American public would be 
to Germany if such excesses continued.” 
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In a response that would often be repeated in the future, 
Secretary Hughes drew a clear line between the rights 
and interests of American citizens, which would be 
defended forcefully, and persons who were not U.S. 
citizens and for whom the American government was not 
entitled to intervene. He assured Wise that this 
distinction did not mean “that we are oblivious to the 
demands of humanity” and that American diplomats 
would “express in an informal and appropriate manner 
the humanitarian sentiment of our people.” Yet the real 
significance of that and similar statements was clear: the 
disillusioned isolationist administration would not follow 
earlier, humanitarian precedents. The German 
ambassador, on his part, told the American Jewish 
Congress that he had warned his government that the 
publication of such reports would cause damage to 
Germany’s image, especially “in view of the great 
charitable work done by Jewish communities ... for the 
suffering population of Germany.” He had _ been 
reassured that the police were ordered to protect the Jews 
from the rowdies. Because of the changing political 
climate, his successor in the early thirties would follow a 
more cautious line in contacts with the representatives of 
American J ewry. 


The twenties, as Naomi Cohen has remarked in her 
history of the American Jewish Committee, were not a 
good time for American Jews, despite the economic 
progress achieved by many of them: “As Americans they 
shared the frustrations of a society whose ideals had 
soured; as not-quite-acceptable Americans their feeling 
of security in that society was shaken.” In those years of 
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the revived Ku Klux Klan, anti-alien restrictions, and 
heightened 

racial tensions, anti-Semitism, for the first time, began to 
assume significant social dimensions.* Yet social 
anti-Semitism in the U.S. could in no way be compared 
with the virulent Nazi anti-Semitism in the Weimar 
Republic, plagued as it was by economic, social, and 
national grievances. Whereas during the Wilhelmine 
Empire the Jews were regarded by the majority of the 
German population as outsiders in spite of their 
emancipation, in the Weimar Republic they became, in 
the eyes of the voelkisch groups, “the enemy.” 
Anti-Semitism, which successively spread among all 
strata of German society, was a major subject at 
thousands of Nazi gatherings, even at a time when they 
did not obtain more than 2.7 percent of the vote in 
national elections (1928). There were instances of actual 
violence against Jews in that year. Jewish-looking 
persons were assaulted by Nazi hooligans in Berlin; in 
Hanover the police succeeded in quelling a riot before it 
reached a violent stage; and Nazi gangs broke up 
meetings called by the Centralverein (C.V.), the liberal 
political organization of “German citizens of the Jewish 
faith,” to counter anti-Semitic propaganda. In a number 
of universities, student assemblies, swayed by Nazis and 
other extreme nationalists, demanded the introduction of 
a restrictive numerus clausus for “students of alien 
blood.” Whereas it was hard for many American Jewish 
leaders to grasp immediately the full implications of the 
irrational Nazi campaign, they were certainly aware of 
these events as well as other anti-Semitic outbursts 
throughout Europe. Many of them were reported by the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency (JTA) and appeared in the 
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Jewish press. They were also recorded in the American 
Jewish Committee’s annual report and published in the 
American Jewish Year Book.” 


In 1928 the Centralverein, which at that time represented 
approximately 60,000 members and was the most 
influential of the German Jewish organizations, asked 
the American Jewish Committee for a grant for its 
publicity campaign. Earlier the C.V. had 

presented the Committee with a report concerning 
international anti-Semitic activities which, if 
unchallenged, could also affect the United States. The 
C.V.’s request was renewed in 1929 when one of its 
leaders visited New York.° Marshall, the distinguished 
corporation lawyer, doubted the efficacy of the C.V.’s 
methods in fighting Nazi anti-Semitism and regarded 
them as “dull and theoretical.” He would have preferred, 
he wrote, ridiculing the Nazis in the way he had been 
fighting the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, Henry Ford, 
and the Ku Klux Klan. As to the requests for financial 
aid, he thought the 500,000 Jews in Germany, many of 
whom were very rich, could collect the necessary funds 
themselves. Indeed, this great American Jewish leader, 
who had distinguished himself for many years in fighting 
anti-Semitism and _ discrimination, showed less 
understanding of the Nazi threat than a number of his 
colleagues. Morris D. Waldman, the Hungarian-born 
executive secretary of the Committee who had spent 
several weeks in Germany in 1928 and was better 
informed about the situation of the Jews in Europe, 
shared some of his president’s misgivings about the 
C.V.’s tactics. Yet he, as well as the scholarly Cyrus 
Adler, who was soon to succeed Marshall as president, 
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did not underestimate the gravity of the anti-Jewish 
challenge. Waldman regarded it as incomparable with 
the anti-Semitic campaign in the U.S.: 


The murder of men like [Walther] Rathenau, threatened 
assassination of men like Max Warburg, was 
inconceivable in this country, even at the very hey-day 
of superpatriotic agitation, a few years ago. 


Moreover, I believe there is a difference between the 
temper of the American people and the Germans. The 
cosmopolitan character of America, due to the 
diversified racial elements combined with the English 
sense of fair play which our culture here has inherited 
from our English mother culture, is much more 
impervious to anti-race propaganda than the less 
sportsmanlike temper of the German people. 


Waldman emphasized that the increased economic 
burdens of the Germans and their chagrin over their 
defeat in the war offered a more fertile soil to race 
hostilities than the American scene.’ At 

his suggestion, Marshall discussed the situation in 
Germany with Max Warburg and others during the first 
meeting of the Jewish Agency in Zurich, a short time 
before he was struck by a fatal illness.® While Marshall’s 
death was a major blow to the American Jewish 
Committee and deprived it of its most forceful leader on 
the eve of the critical thirties, the contacts with the C.V. 
were to continue. At the beginning of 1930, the 
Committee transmitted to the German organization 
$7,500, a modest sum in comparison with the C.V.’s 
original request for $175,000.” 
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Cyrus Adler (1863-1940) 

American Jewish communal leader, academic, and a 
founder and president of the American Jewish 
Committee 


II 
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The Growing Menace 


The Nazi Party’s major success in the Reichstag 
elections of September 14, 1930, which accorded it 107 
out of the 577 seats (6.4 million votes) and made it the 
second largest parliamentary group, brought Hitler to 
national and international prominence. The results 
should not have come as a total surprise to close 
observers of the German political scene. Nazi agitation 
had increased in the preceding months due to the 
economic crisis, the growing unemployment, and the 
campaign against the Young plan dealing with reparation 
settlements. Wilhelm Frick, a leading Nazi official, was 
already serving as minister of the interior and education 
in the Thuringian provincial government and gaining 
publicity due to his racial and anti-Semitic policies. In 
many universities the elections to the student councils in 
1929 had provided the National Socialists with more 
than 25-30 percent of the representatives. 


In the summer of 1930, Cyrus Adler, who divided his 
time between the presidency of the American Jewish 
Committee, Philadelphia’s 

Dropsie College, and the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York, spent a month in Germany and met with a 
number of German Jewish leaders as did Morris 
Waldman. Banker Max Warburg, the brother of Felix M. 
Warburg, chairman of the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (AJJDC) and one of the 
American Jewish Committee’s most influential 
members, appeared to him somewhat more optimistic 
than the husband of Walther Rathenau’s niece, though 
Warburg too regarded the situation as very serious. |” 
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One could also read in-depth analyses of the growing 
danger to German Jewry in such important Jewish 
publications as the London Jewish Chronicle. The 
German Jews—the weekly noted—were 


profoundly alarmed and gravely concerned about the 
growth of the organized militant anti-Semitism which ... 
has lately become a powerful force in the political, 
municipal, and social life of the country. ... The Jews are 
now faced with a movement based on a definite 
theory—cool, deliberate, and determined—aiming at the 
destruction of Jewry in Germany as a collective body. 


The Chronicle’s analyst recalled that “the National 
Socialists [had] created a most efficient machine for the 
carrying out of these aims. A staff of intellectuals, 
professors, scientists, artists, writers, and journalists is at 
their disposal.” At the same time, he extolled the defense 
activities of the C.V. and its representatives all over 
Germany who were exposing the Nazi party’s 
chauvinistic views and anti-democratic, anti-republican 
character.!! 


German officials had tried to calm foreign fears 
concerning the outcome of the Reichstag elections. But 
even a cautious diplomat such as the American 
ambassador to Berlin, Frederic M. Sackett, intimated that 
“on the whole, the outlook for the future democratic 
political development in Germany is not favorable.” 
After the elections, the U.S. chargé d’affaires called the 
vote “another overpowering example of Germany’s lack 
of political education and wisdom and a body-blow to 
the republican form of government.” This pessimistic 
conclusion did not at all affect the 
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administration’s attitude towards Jewish calls for 
intercession. The official argument was the same as in 
1923. When a Jewish citizen from Massachusetts 
appealed to President Herbert C. Hoover for “the 
protection of property, liberty, and lives of people of 
Jewish faith” in Germany, Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson assured him that the Department of State would 
take care of the rights of American citizens, but that the 
government was not in a position to intercede on behalf 
of other persons. !? 


Felix M. Warburg (1871-1937) 

Leading American Jewish philanthropist and long-time 
chairman of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee 


When the newly elected Reichstag opened on October 
13, windows of Jewish shops in Berlin’s Leipzigerstrasse 
were broken and some Jews molested. The anti-Semitic 
outburst caused grave concern among some Jewish 
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groups in Germany, and a number of Jews left the 
country; the exodus from Bavaria was the greatest. 
Whereas the Zionist minority, acting in the community 
through the Juedische Volkspartei [Jewish People’s 
Party], called for consolidation of all forces and a 
strengthening of ranks by the creation of a representative 
Jewish community organization, the Centralverein, 
representing the liberal non-Zionist majority, did not 
budge from its integrationist doctrine. It stressed the link 
of the German Jews to the German people, and its 
leaders warned against panic and hysteria. '4 Professor 
Albert Einstein, the world-renowned physicist, endorsed 
calls for Jewish solidarity, but he too regarded any 
special measures as a result of the election as 
unnecessary. Einstein contended that the huge increase 
in the Nazi vote did not indicate a corresponding growth 
of anti-Semitism but was rather a symptom of despair in 
the face of depression and unemployment.'> 


The events in Germany were anxiously watched by 
many Jewish communities. Dr. Joseph Wirth, the leftist 
Catholic minister of the 

interior in Chancellor Heinrich Bruening’s cabinet, who 
later, as an anti-Nazi refugee in the U.S., was employed 
by the American Jewish Committee, tried to reassure 
Jacob Landau, J.T.A.’s managing director, that the 
government would not “be driven along with the 
anti-Semitic flow.” He repeated the argument that not all 
the millions of Nazi voters could be regarded as 
“enemies of the Jews.”!® Bernard G. Richards, the 
executive director of the American Jewish Congress, 
rebuked Henry Luce’s Time magazine for speaking in 
slurring terms of Jews leaving Germany and of alleged 
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offers of Jewish money to appease the wrath of the 
Hitlerites.!’ Stephen Wise, who would soon play an 
active role in the efforts to combat the Nazi policies, 
expressly distinguished between Germany “at its best 
and highest” and Nazi rowdyism, which “by its conduct 
dishonors Germany as truly as it dishonors Germany’s 
loyal citizens.” The American Hebrew, a magazine for 
American Jews which’ generally’ reflected an 
integrationist, antinationalist attitude, cautioned against 
panic and shared the views of the liberal Jews of the 
C.V. in Germany that 


the successes of the anti-Semitic parties in Germany 
possess no quality of permanence. They cannot endure. 
We know the courage and spiritual stamina of our 
German brethren. They will be neither frightened nor 
dismayed. 


Despite the ideological gap between that magazine and 
Cleveland’s Zionist Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, he too 
believed, as he told his congregants at The Temple, that 


German Jewry will know how to meet the present 
situation with patience, courage, and dignity. They will 
continue to identify themselves with every movement 
which makes for liberalism and against every movement 
which makes for reaction. Their destiny is bound up with 
the destiny of liberal thought. '® 


American Jewish Committee leaders, most of whom 
were descended from German-Jewish families, discussed 
the situation in Germany at meetings of their executive 
committee and at a special in camera session which was 
convened during the Committee’s annual meeting in 
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November, 1930. At Waldman’s suggestion, a number of 
influential Jews who were not actively associated with 
Jewish communal life were invited to attend the session. 
He hoped that a more broadly-based group of leaders 
would help to secure moral and financial support on a 
much larger scale; but the response was disappointing. 
Among other factors, growing business depression made 
it increasingly difficult to arouse interest in the problems 
of overseas Jews. In an incisive analysis presented at the 
meeting, Waldman, who had spent some time in 
Germany during the summer, stated: 


What is now transpiring in Germany is of greater 
significance than any pogroms committed in Eastern 
Europe. Hitler’s party is determined to destroy what the 
Jew has gained through emancipation—his equal status 
as a citizen. Should the Jewish position in Germany 
break down, automatically the Jewish position 
throughout Eastern Europe will suffer the same fate. 
This is likely adversely to affect the Jewish position 
throughout the world. It is this fact that makes the 
developments in Germany particularly disturbing for the 
Jews everywhere. 


Waldman warned the American Jewish public of the 
dangerous repercussions on the American scene: 


If anti-Semitism gains strength in Europe, if the 
anti-Semites succeed in putting through anti-Jewish 
laws, if the outlawing of the Jew by the numerus clausus 
and other measures becomes a permanent feature ... it 
will have a suggestive influence on public opinion in the 
United States and adversely affect the position of the 
American Jew. 
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The future nonsectarian strategy of the American Jewish 
Committee, which often clashed with the plea of the 
American Jewish Congress for a_ special Jewish 
response, was implied in Waldman’s call for combatting 
the forces of Fascism and international reaction on a 
broad front; a Fascist takeover of Germany would 
threaten the peace of the whole world. The fight against 
Fascism was proclaimed to be “the duty of all Jews and 
non-Jews alike 

who wish to safeguard the principles of liberalism and 
tolerance.” 


As Waldman recalled in his memoirs, those dire 
warnings, while taken seriously by some of the 
attendants, among them future U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Benjamin Cardozo, did not convince the whole 
audience. Many regarded the report as an exaggerated 
alarmist appraisal. Ludwig Vogelstein, the president of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, for 
instance, again voiced his belief that “Germany was the 
most civilized country on the European continent ... and 
the German people too progressive and too humane to 
countenance the gangster conduct of Adolf Hitler and his 
colleagues.” Only one person, the rabbi of a 
German-speaking congregation, demanded organized 
action. 


Subsequently, the issue was again taken up at a 
leadership meeting that was summoned to hear a report 
by Dr. Bernhard Kahn, the Joint’s European director, on 
the latest developments in Germany. The Swedish-born 
former secretary general of the German Jewish 
Hilfsverein, a son of Lithuanian Jewish parents, was 
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regarded as one of the most astute observers of the 
Jewish situation in Europe. Kahn, while stressing the 
essential differences between anti-Jewish outbursts in 
earlier times and the much more dangerous Nazi 
anti-Semitism, feared that Nazi accession to power 
would first of all affect the 100,000 foreign Jews; neither 
did he think that German Jews would be disfranchised in 
such an event. Yet German anti-Semitism could not be 
confined within the frontiers of the Reich; it was 
overflowing into other countries. When asked what 
could American Jews do to help in this situation, Kahn 
did not exclude protests by American Jewish 
organizations, 

though he preferred arousing public opinion outside 
Germany. Kahn conceded that, under certain conditions, 
if any repressive measures were actually attempted, mass 
meetings such as those which took place after the 
Russian pogroms of 1881 and 1882 might have a 
positive effect.”! 


Following an exchange of letters with the C.V., Ernst 
Wallach, one of that organization’s vice-presidents, 
discussed different measures for combatting 
anti-Semitism with Waldman during a visit to New 
York. Wallach advised arousing American public 
opinion by sponsoring a League for Human Rights and 
fighting Nazi propaganda in the U.S. He thought an 
additional fund of $250,000 would help reduce the Hitler 
movement to a “negligible quantity.” But such an 
amount was not forthcoming. After the 1929 crash, 
contributions had fallen off drastically, and in the early 
thirties the yearly budget of the American Jewish 
Committee did not exceed $30,000, whereas the C. V. 
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itself was collecting $300,000 annually. Waldman 
argued that the Committee should refrain from any 
contribution unless it was able to raise a considerable 
sum. The British Joint Foreign Committee, which was 
also approached by the C.V., told the German 
organization that the affluent German Jewish community 
was quite capable of taking care of the anti-Semitic 
propaganda by itself. There was no great enthusiasm in 
the American Jewish Committee’s ranks for the C.V.’s 
proposal to sponsor a scientific investigation into the 
question of race in order to refute Nazi theories. Some 
members, such as Max Kohler, called for a more militant 
policy regarding the German crisis. Kohler also stressed 
the importance of involving the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in the fight against anti-Semitism. 
Herbert H. Lehman suggested that 


emphasizing the anti-Semitic phase of the National 
Socialist movement would not be as effective as making 
known to the American public the possible unfavorable 
effects of Hitlerism upon American international 
relations and the antagonism of the National Socialists 
towards the U.S.” 


With the help of the Committee, a number of German 
Jewish organizations and clubs in New York initiated a 
new group to be known as the American Friends of 
German Jews for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion in the U.S. against the anti-Jewish agitation in 
Germany. A concise bulletin by Mildred S. Wertheimer 
on the Nazi program, the party and its scheme of 
organization was published in January, 1931, by the 
Foreign Policy Association headed by James S. 
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McDonald, who was to serve as High Commissioner on 
Refugees in 1933-1935 and later, in 1948, as first 
American ambassador to Israel. Prominent Jewish 
members such as Felix Warburg and Frank Altschul 
ranked high among the _ contributors to _ that 
international-minded liberal organization.” 


Morris Waldman, for his part, started assembling 
material on anti-Semitism in Germany and elsewhere. 
The Committee also established a special department 
which dealt with German-sponsored anti-Semitic 
propaganda in the United States. This department was 
replaced after two years by attorney Wolfgang 
Schwabacher’s Information and Service Associates and 
later on by the Survey Committee, which in the late 
thirties overshadowed the Committee itself.7* 


Il 
A Number of Opinions 


In the twenties, Jacob Landau, the managing director of 
the J.T.A., had undertaken surveys of anti-Semitism in 
Germany, Poland, and other countries, and had often 
visited various European capitals.7°? In 1931 he was 
preparing for an enlarged J.T.A. 

coverage of the events in Germany. In May he revisited 
Berlin and met with representatives of the various Jewish 
groups and of the government in order to obtain a clearer 
understanding of the situation and views of all parties 
concerned. 


As Landau recorded in his memorandum to the 
American Jewish Committee,”° the leaders of the C.V. 
told him that 
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any intervention of foreign committees in the German 
Jewish situation was undesirable. It would add fuel to the 
contention of the Hitlerites that the Jews in Germany are 
a foreign element and that their allegiance to the German 
nation and country was not undivided and would 
strengthen the belief that the Jews are an international 
entity. 


The C.V. representatives claimed that Jewish protests 
abroad would make it much easier for the Nazis, should 
they ever come to power, “to take drastic measures 
against the Jews, by arousing the belief ... that the Jews 
are the enemies of Germany.” 


The most outspoken among the C.V. leadership group 
was Dr. Bruno Weil. In his view, financial assistance 
from abroad was advisable only if a large sum, such as a 
million dollars, were to be offered. In general, “the Jews 
in Germany ... should fight their own battles 
themselves.” Germany should in no way 


be compared to Poland, Roumania and other countries 
where Jewish committees, among them German Jewish 
committees, had intervened from time to time. These 
countries are semi-colonial states and Germany could 
not be placed on one plane with them. 


Weil also doubted whether Jews in other countries were 
a “sufficiently important factor to bring about effective 
intervention.” The Jews of Germany, he feared, might 
thus suffer all the disadvantages of such an interference 
without obtaining any benefits. American Jews should 
learn from the experience of German Jews, and 
American Jewry’s fight against Nazism in the US. 
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would have desirable repercussions in Germany. The 
C.V. leaders renewed 

their proposal for the creation of a scientific institute 
against anti-Semitism. If possible, an American 
institution such as the Carnegie Foundation should be 
induced to establish a department dealing with that 
subject though it might be financed by Jews. And while 
Landau’s visit took place during a temporary lull in the 
crisis, C.V. leaders definitely opposed any public 
demonstrations abroad in case of an emergency. 
Forecasting their position after Hitler’s accession to 
power early in 1933, they predicted that should such 
meetings occur they might be forced to protest against 
them. 


According to Landau, not all the leaders of the C.V. and 
of other groups shared these anti-interventionist views, 
and it seems that he himself was sympathetic to this 
minority. There were those who believed that German 
Jews, if they shared Weil’s views, would merely isolate 
themselves and weaken the chances of effectively 
countering the anti-Semitic peril. In a confrontation with 
an international anti-Semitic front, Jews should not 
hesitate to come out openly in favor of internationalism 
and oppose narrow nationalistic tendencies. Dr. Heinrich 
Stern, chairman of the Association of Liberal Jews, 
expressed his regret that, while there existed an 
international Jewish body like the Jewish Agency 
concentrating on Palestine, there was no agency dealing 
with the Jewish situation as a whole, particularly with 
the catastrophic conditions in Eastern and Central 
Europe. Similar opinions were voiced by Georg 
Bernhard, the former editor of the Vossische Zeitung, 
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and by Leo Simon, a prominent industrialist. They felt 
that European Jews were suffering all the disadvantages 
because they were considered to be bound by 
international solidarity, yet they were “deprived of all 
the advantages which the existence of such an 
international Jewish body would offer.” The Jews, it was 
felt should follow the example of the Catholics who met 
at international conventions and did not hesitate to take 
the most definite interest in Catholic problems wherever 
they arose. Dr. Stern and Simon even endorsed the 
summoning of an international Jewish conference in 
which all organizations and leaders would participate. 


The Zionists, of course, were diametrically opposed to 
the Centralverein, which they did not recognize as 
representative of German Jewry. Landau quoted an 
editorial in the Juedische Rundschau, 

the Zionists’ official organ, which bluntly warned the 
German government that the Jews in New York “would 
come out in hundreds of thousands on the streets in order 
to protest against the occurrences in Germany.” 
Unfortunately, these numbers were never reached, not 
even at the peak of the persecution in the Holocaust 
years. 


Officials of the German Foreign Ministry whom Landau 
met in Berlin, such as Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff 
(later Hitler’s ambassador to Washington), Egon 
Zechlin, and Dr. Moritz Sobernheim, the ministry’s 
Jewish adviser on Jewish affairs, were anxious to 
minimize the importance of the National Socialist 
movement and particularly the extent to which 
anti-Semitism played a role in it. Even if the Nazis 
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would rise to power, they “would hardly make an 
attempt to carry out their threats of placing the Jew in an 
inferior status of citizenship,” these officials assured 
Landau. They stressed their interest in retaining Jewish 
goodwill, especially in the U.S., because of the political 
and financial influence of Jews abroad and the cultural 
ties between them and the German people. As a result of 
Landau’s talk with Dieckhoff, the minister of the interior 
issued a statement against the desecration of Jewish 
cemeteries but, in keeping with the political climate in 
Germany, the J.T.A. was asked not to publicize that 
statement. Chancellor Bruening, who headed a coalition 
of conservative nationalists and members of the Catholic 
Center party, also did not find it advisable to grant an 
interview to the J.T.A. on the Jewish situation. In the 
same way, he rebuffed repeated requests of the Zionist 
Federation as well as of the C.V. to include a paragraph 
concerning the Jews and the anti-Semitic riots in one of 
his political addresses, or at least to make such a 
statement to a Jewish delegation. Members of the C.V. 
were finally received by General Wilhelm Groener, who 
had replaced Wirth as minister of the interior. But that 
meeting was not equal, in its political impact, to an 
interview with the chancellor.7’ 


In contrast to the assurances of the government officials, 
Landau was warned of the growing dangers of Nazi 
anti-Semitism by others that he met in Berlin. Dr. von 
Prittwitz und Gaffron, brother of the German 
ambassador to Washington, drew Landau’s 

attention to the expanding support for the Nazis within 
the Protestant church in Germany. From others he heard 
about the increase of the anti-Jewish sentiment among 
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the Auslandsdeutsche (Germans living abroad). Hitler’s 
burgeoning movement was also watched with concern 
by many of the American correspondents in Berlin, all of 
whom, except one, were non-Jews. A leading official of 
the Association of German Science who represented the 
Rockefeller Foundation in Germany told the visitor that 
a large part of the German intelligentsia was imbued 
with strong anti-Semitic sentiments. 


Landau’s conclusions, the wording of which was 
reminiscent of Waldman’s pessimistic report to the 
American Jewish Committee half a year earlier, were no 
less alarmistic: “The Jews in Germany are on the brink 
of an abyss.” Referring to the American Jewish public, 
which was hardly aware of the situation, Landau stated: 


The effective combatting of anti-Semitism in Germany is 
a problem which concerns the American Jews no less 
than the European Jews. Tua res agitur. ... 


... If by aloofness and neglect the American Jew proves 
himself indifferent to this danger, the Jew in Germany is 
bound to lose this struggle against a menace which 
threatens all of Jewry. 


But Landau’s proposal with regard to the creation of a 
“Committee for the Protection of Human Rights” was in 
no way enough to contain the Nazi peril.”° 


Although the Nazis failed in their efforts to bring about a 
change of government in 1931, rampant anti-Semitism 
persisted and anti-Jewish sentiment continued to pervade 
the German masses. On Saturday, September 12, the first 
day of Rosh Hashanah, scores of Jews returning from 
worship in the Berlin synagogues were assaulted in the 
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Kurfuerstendamm neighborhood by hundreds of Nazi 
storm-troopers commanded by the head of the S.A. in 
Berlin, Count Helldorf. Only a miscalculation in the 
timing prevented a greater number of victims. Major 
English newspapers such as the London Times and the 
Manchester Guardian termed these events the most 
anti-Semitic excesses in modern German history. The 
American public learned about the riot through the 
J.T.A., whose report was broadcast by the Associated 
Press. The C.V., in an open appeal, urged German Jews 
to counteract 

the growing Nazi threat and protested the incitement to 
an anti-Jewish boycott. But the increased defense efforts 
by that organization were of no avail. Nazi influence in 
the winter of 1931/32 was on the rise, and Nazi students 
would soon launch a major attack on Jewish fellow 
students at Berlin University, where they had gained 
control of the student organization.” 


Upon his return from another sojourn in Europe in 
July-September, 1931, Waldman fully reaffirmed the 
findings of Jacob Landau, who had been considered by 
leading members of the Committee as too “gloomy a 
prophet.””° The leadership of the AJJDC was told by its 
executive director, J.C. Hyman, of the deteriorating 
economic situation of the Jewish community in Berlin 
and its request for a loan of $50,000 for constructive 
assistance to Jews in Germany.*! Yet no such funds were 
available. One should not forget that in 1931-1932 the 
contributions to the Joint had declined drastically. 
Suggestions had even been made of closing it down and 
maintaining only a skeleton office in New York.*? In the 
Committee, Waldman tried to revive his inconclusive 
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efforts to involve a small number of rich and influential 
Jews in the fight against anti-Semitism. While objecting 
to the American Jewish Congress’ campaign for a World 
Jewish Congress, he criticized the “laissez faire attitude” 
that characterized all the Jewish organizations engaged 
in protecting Jewish rights, including the American 
Jewish Committee. Landau expounded the importance of 
influencing the American press because of Germany’s 
continuing great interest in U.S. financial and political 
assistance.°° Moreover, at that time, American-German 
relations, which had reached their peak during Gustav 
Stresemann’s stewardship of the Reich’s foreign policy, 
displayed renewed strains.** 


IV 
Preparations for the Worst 


In the winter of 1931-1932 Dr. Nahum Goldmann, who 
took an active part in the preparations for the World 
Jewish Congress, visited the United States, and, after 
talks with him and others, Stephen Wise proposed that 
the American Jewish Congress and the American Jewish 
Committee hold a conference on the situation in 
Germany. In addition, he suggested that prominent 
Americans should be asked to help in arousing public 
opinion against the Nazi agitation.” The representatives 
of both organizations met on January 28, 1932, in New 
York and decided to approach leading German Jews, 
whose names were to be agreed upon by the Congress 
and the Committee, with regard “to the best and most 
effective manner in which assistance might be rendered 
to them” by American Jewry.*° 
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Because of the long-standing differences of attitude and 
mentality between the ethnocentric activist Congress 
(favoring public action) and the cautious, elitist 
Committee (attuned to quiet backstage diplomacy), the 
drawing up of the communication to the German Jewish 
leadership encountered great difficulties. Some leading 
members of the Congress were unhappy with the 
time-consuming process after the initiative had been 
delayed so long and insisted upon immediate action. One 
of them called for the establishment of a committee “to 
feed the starving Jews in Germany”; only such a 
gimmick would arouse the American Jewish public and 
make it rally to the aid of German Jewry. Baruch 
Zuckerman of the Labor Zionists advised using influence 
and organizing mass meetings and protest parades before 
Hitler came to power, and urged the Congress not to be 
afraid of the charge of “international 

Jewry.” Only Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum counseled “infinite 
patience” in order to provide common action. In 1933 
and later, he was to clash with the Committee because of 
his leading role in the anti-Nazi boycott movement.*/ 


The Committee leadership, on its part, demanded 
modification of the draft. Adler, though pessimistic with 
regard to the political situation in Germany, objected to 
any agitation by Jewish organizations and stressed the 
importance of fighting the Nazi propaganda in the U.S. 
He also opposed sending a delegation to Berlin. Adler 
did not want to leave the decision with regard to calling 
a conference of American and German Jews in the hands 
of the German representation, and upon his request the 
letter was rephrased. Others totally disapproved of 
sending a letter because they feared publicity. Felix 
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Warburg, whose views carried much weight because of 
his central role in Jewish philanthropy, did not dismiss 
the impact abroad of American protests and utterances of 
senators but was convinced that a conference in Berlin or 
elsewhere in Germany could only cause harm. He 
warned against leading German Jews “to expect more 
from us in the way of cooperation than we are ready and 
able to give them.” Despite the “inflamed brains” of 
millions of Hitler’s supporters, he still believed that “if 
the Hitlerites should get into power ... they will sober 
down, just as much as the Communists have in Russia 
and the Laborites have in England.” Judge Horace Stern 
of Philadelphia inquired whether Mussolini could 
perhaps use his influence. Warburg was doubtful but 
suggested that Adler, through his contacts, should 
explore the Italian possibilities.°* The more activist 
James N. Rosenberg already thought of threatening, in 
case of an emergency, a boycott of the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America line by Jewish 
passengers, who accounted for 40 percent of the 
customers of these lines.°” 


The final draft of the communication approved by the 
Committee and by the Congress stressed that the 
undersigned did “under no circumstances think of taking 
sides with respect to an internal political problem in 
Germany or in any other country than our own.” Even 
though the Bruening cabinet was still in power, it was 
assumed that mail addressed to Jews in responsible 
positions was being opened. Therefore the letter 
addressed to Dr. Ludwig Hollaender, the C.V.’s 
executive director, was dispatched through Louis Oungre 
of the Jewish Colonization Association (J.C.A.) in Paris. 
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Hollaender was asked to consult leading members of all 
parts of the community regarding the action of American 
Jewry. The recipients acknowledged the arrival of the 
message and promised to bear the offer of assistance in 
mind if the situation should require action.*” 


Early in 1932, the administrative committee of the 
American Jewish Congress called upon its leaders to 
approach prominent American public figures with regard 
to the Nazi anti-Jewish threat in Germany. Albert 
Einstein, who was visiting the U.S., told James 
Waterman Wise, Rabbi Wise’s son and editor of 
Opinion, that statements by President Hoover, Secretary 
of State Henry Stimson or Senator William E. Borah, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
maintaining that Germans were not “capable of 
medievalism” might be helpful in preventing Hitler’s 
accession to power. Einstein added that, at the same 
time, Germany should be flattered as having been “the 
country of human liberation,” advice that was soon 
followed by Stephen Wise and other Jewish leaders even 
after Hitler had become chancellor in January, 1933.4 


Although Wise did not like Borah’s recent statements 
about 

developments in Germany, he met the senator in 
Washington in March, 1932, and asked him to issue a 
statement against Hitler’s anti-Semitic program. The 
influential Republican was not at all excited about it and 
told Wise it might be much more effective if the 
President himself could be persuaded to make such a 
statement; he was ready to accompany Wise and Cyrus 
Adler to the White House. Adler objected and felt 
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President Hoover should not be put in the embarrassing 
position of being obliged to refuse the request. Adolph S. 
Ochs of the New York Times also did not want to get 
involved, nor did another suggestion to take up the 
matter informally at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference materialize. A leak by Scripps Howard’s 
foreign editor concerning Adler’s part in the solicitation 
of Borah caused an immediate crisis between the 
competing American Jewish Congress and_ the 
Committee. Jealous Congress leaders were upset that the 
president of the American Jewish Committee had gained 
publicity in the general press. Only an unequivocal 
denial by Adler prevented the collapse of their 
cooperation.” 


Whereas most of the Jewish leaders in Berlin opposed 
protests by Jewish organizations, they did not object to 
gentile expressions of support. Confidentially, they 
favored an appeal to the American administration and to 
senators in Washington.*° Similarly, German Jewish 
leaders told representatives of British Jewry that the 
Bruening government attached great importance 
especially to Conservative public opinion: 


... Ifa hint could be dropped in certain quarters that any 
outrages against Jews, or any violent anti-Jewish 
propaganda, would be regarded by _ English 
Conservatives with grave dismay, and would discredit 
the Hitler party in the eyes of leading British statesmen, 
such a hint would not be without its effect. 


Chaim Weizmann, who visited Germany several times in 
the early thirties, was very much worried about the 
Jewish situation there. Before proceeding again to 
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Germany, he contacted Robert Boothby, an anti-Nazi 
Conservative M.P. sympathetic to Weizmann. He soon 
concluded that emigration was the only hope for the 
survival of German Jews.“* But most of the British 
Conservatives were more afraid of the—often 
exaggerated—Communist danger in Germany than of 
the Nazis. And although a few experienced American 
diplomats such as George Strausser Messersmith, the 
consul general in Berlin, watched Hitler’s movement 
with growing concern despite assurances by Hermann 
Goering that the Nazis would not hurt U.S. business 
interests and warned German bankers and industrialists 
“that in bringing Hitler in they were destroying 
themselves,”*° there was no hope of involving the 
isolationist administration, in the grip of a grave 
economic depression, in a problem which was regarded 
as a domestic German issue. This position was 
reinforced by the even more isolationist public opinion 
which was opposed to becoming embroiled in European 
affairs and by restrictionist fears of a flow of unwanted 
immigrants. Thus, despite the growing Nazi threat to the 
Jews in Germany, the chances for meaningful 
intercession on their behalf were indeed minimal, and 
the chances for any planned emergency emigration were 
not much better. 


In February, 1932, Professor Sylvain Levi, president of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, suggested a meeting of 
the American Jewish Committee, the British Joint 
Foreign Committee, and the Alliance for “considering 
possible steps for the protection of alien Jews in 
Germany, in the event of the coming into power of the 
Hitlerites.” His British counterpart, while calling for 
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preparations for an urgent emigration of 100,000 Jews 
from Germany, preferred postponing the conference 
until summer. The Committee was represented at the 
Paris deliberations by Roger W. Straus. Again the 
importance of engaging Protestant spokesmen to 
condemn 

“the intrinsic antireligious and anticultural nature of the 
Nazi attitude toward Jews” was stressed, as well as 
influencing statesmen and public opinion in the Western 
democracies.*° 


When the possibility of convening a Jewish conference 
dealing with an emergency had been brought up earlier 
in the year in a meeting with Dr. Bernhard Kahn, the 
European director of the Joint who until 1933 directed its 
activities from Berlin, he did not regard it as helpful: 


It is not considered advisable and proper that Jewish 
organizations should now come together to discuss the 
fate of the German Jews. It cannot be assumed that such 
conferences will remain secret and the dangers that 
would ensue to the Jews in Germany from the fact that 
outside Jewry is now meddling in the German internal 
affairs will be greater than any possible help that those 
conferences may momentarily bring. 


Like many others, Kahn emphasized the importance of 
calling attention to the Nazi danger—not only to Jews 
but to the entire European cultural heritage—by the 
international press and prominent non-Jews. On the 
Jewish aid scene he preferred a small meeting of 
influential people from the U.S., Britain, and France, in 
case money was needed for a large emergency and an 
international action was to be initiated. Yet despite his 
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pessimism with regard to the stateless and foreign Jews 
and his forecast that a great many German Jews might 
also flee due to Nazi repression and pogrom-like 
excesses, he asserted that no meaningful preparation for 
the rescue of Jews from Germany could be made 
because it would only incite passion and encourage the 
Nazis. It was impossible to approach neighboring 
countries with regard to asylum. If persecution started, 
they would not be able to push the refugees back, but no 
states would guarantee in advance the right of asylum.*’ 


The differing views of American Jewish leaders with 
reference to the approaching German Jewish crisis were 
voiced in Anglo-Jewish 

and Yiddish newspapers, in sermons to congregations, 
and in public meetings. In March, 1932, Opinion 
published a symposium on that subject. Bernard S. 
Deutsch, who in 1932-1933 served as president of the 
American Jewish Congress, called upon enlightened 
public opinion to mobilize against Hitlerism, warning 
that “any impairment of the legal status of the Jews in 
Germany would sadly affect the struggle for equality and 
justice in other European lands.” Israel N. Thurman and 
Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum joined the call for action and 
expressed their belief that the Jewish organizations 
would rise to the occasion. Rabbi Louis I. Newman 
decried the hush-hush and “pianissimo tactics.” On the 
other hand, Roger Straus advised relying on the 
American Jewish Committee, William W. Cohen 
recommended following the counsel of German Jewish 
leaders, and Estelle M. Sternberger suggested the 
drafting of a bill of human rights. Louis L. Mann 
mentioned the importance of challenging “the mob 
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psychology of Hitlerite hysteria.”” Samuel Dickstein, the 
Democratic congressman from New York who in 
1934-1935 was to conduct the anti-Nazi hearings in the 
House committee headed by Representative John 
McCormack, sided with the activists and argued that 
American Jews must take a definite stand. Editorially, 
Opinion urged “vigorous and fearless execution” of 
preventive action.*® In the months before Germany’s 
presidential election, the growing menace of Hitlerism 
caused much concern even to the anti-interventionist and 
integrationist American Hebrew. Yet after Hindenburg’s 
Pyrrhic victory, it again recovered its faith in the 
“stability and practicality of the German people.””” 


A major bone of contention between the Committee and 
the Congress remained the latter’s insistence on 
convening a World Jewish Conference in Geneva as a 
preparatory step for a World Jewish Congress. The gap 
dividing both organizations on that issue also made 
cooperation on the German issue much more difficult. 
The Committee repeatedly warned the Congress 
leadership that “any action on the part of international 
Jewry, or of Jews outside of Germany, would singularly 
rebound to the advantage of Hitler.” But Wise and his 
colleagues were resolved to proceed in their endeavor. In 
contrast to the acculturated and socially more prominent 
group close to the Committee who were afraid of 
ethnocentric emphasis and of the charge of dual 
loyalties, the American Jewish Congress supported the 
creation of a World Jewish Congress to bridge the gap 
between assimilated Jews in the West and the nationally 
conscious ones in the East, in the same way as it urged 
unification of the community at home.°? 
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In addition to the American Jewish Congress, the World 
Jewish Conference was sponsored by the Comité des 
Délégations Juives headed by Leo Motzkin. It was 
supported by the Zionist organizations, though important 
Zionist leaders such as Chaim Weizmann, Abba Hillel 
Silver, and Kurt Blumenfeld had some doubts about the 
idea and preferred to concentrate all efforts on 
Palestine.°! Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum had voiced alarm 
with regard to the deteriorating situation of the Jews in 
Germany and all over Europe at the preceding annual 
session of the American Jewish Congress in 
Washington: 


An avalanche of disaster and dismay has swept over the 
Jewish settlements. Anti-Semitism has become an almost 
universal creed, the purgatory of all sins 

and the panaceas for all ills of the world—a true mass 
psychosis. ... Germany will be Nazi-ruled ... the stage is 
gradually set for the greatest spectacle since Nero set fire 
to Rome—the fire test of Jewish endurance under the 
Nazi regime scheduled to come into power. 


Unlike Stephen Wise, the farsighted Tenenbaum 
strongly opposed international disarmament: 


The United States, which has a vital interest in the 

recovery of the world, must lend its powerful influence 

for the suppression of international crime and racial 
2 

wat. 


At the conference in Geneva, representatives of German 
Jewry tried to dissuade Dr. Tenenbaum from delivering a 
similar paper on the Nazi menace. The conference 
opened two weeks after the Nazis had scored their 
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biggest success and emerged as the largest party of the 
collapsing republic (230 out of 608 seats, and 13.7 
million votes) and was attended by delegates of the 
German Zionists and related groups, but not by the C.V. 
Leo Motzkin described the position of the German Jews 
as much worse and more alarming than they had 
portrayed it. Stephen Wise’s opening address was the 
target of vicious attacks by the Voelkischer Beobachter 
and other Nazi papers.”> 


In 1932, the last year before Hitler’s accession to power 
in Germany, American Jewish organizations intensified 
their efforts to engage Christian support in the fight 
against Nazism and anti-Semitism. At a goodwill 
seminar in Washington sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, a _ direct 
condemnation of Hitlerism as suggested by James 
Waterman Wise was not adopted. Instead a statement by 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the secretary general of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
was passed and sent to the Lutheran Church in Germany. 
A similar statement was made by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
one of the most eminent clergymen in America. The 
Washington 

seminar was also attended by Michael Williams, the 
editor of the liberal Catholic Commonweal, who in 1933 
was to call for the immediate emigration of 200—300 
thousand Jews from Germany. The American Jewish 
Committee tried to expand the activities of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, co-chaired by 
Newton D. Baker, President Wilson’s Secretary of War, 
and by Catholic historian Carlton J.H. Hayes and Roger 
Straus. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, the Conference’s 
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executive director, had been stirred by assaults on Jewish 
students at Berlin University. There were, of course, 
many Protestant churchmen who hesitated to identify 
with the Jewish cause. Rev. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, of 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, for 
instance, was impressed by the overwhelming German 
quest for national unity and regarded the Jewish fight for 
liberalism, rationalism, and _ internationalism as 
“ridiculing the things most sacred to the Lutheran and 
the evangelical.” 


Both because of their immediate concern and because of 
the possible impact on Nazism in Germany, American 
Jewish organizations and individuals paid more attention 
to Nazi activities in the U.S. itself. Most of the Nazi 
members and supporters came from the half million 
post-war immigrants from Germany, many of whom had 
fought in the Kaiser’s army and never made peace with 
the Weimar Republic. Teutonia, one of the first National 
Socialist organizations in the United States, had been set 
up in Detroit as early as 1924; branches soon sprang up 
in Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and New York. In 
1931 the Teutonia federation was superseded by the New 
York Gau of the Nazi party, and the Nazis increased 
their activities especially in the New York and New 
Jersey area where more than two million Jews lived. The 
J.T.A. and some of the Jewish newspapers exposed Nazi 
activities; they also were denounced by the Congress and 
Committee. Most of the general American press 
regarded the German immigrant Nazi groups as 
unimportant and took a tolerant attitude towards them. 
Occasionally 
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they were condemned as an un-American growth by the 
New York World Telegram and even by Victor Ridder’s 
New Yorker Staatszeitung, one of the main newspapers 
of German-America.”> 


In December, 1931, the Jewish newspaperman Julius 
Klein of Chicago—promoted in World War II to the 
rank of a U.S. general and later in the fifties the chief 
lobbyist for the West German Adenauer government in 
Washington—complained to the Department of Justice 
about the actions of the Hitlerites “who besides being 
against the present German government [of Chancellor 
Bruening] are conducting a vicious campaign against the 
Jewish race.” At that point, a number of Jews of German 
origin still participated in German American societies 
and contributed to their foundations. Members of the 
American Jewish Committee kept in touch with the Carl 
Schurz Foundation, headed by Jacob G. Schurman, the 
former ambassador to Berlin, and efforts were also being 
made to induce the Steuben Society, dedicated to the 
Americanization of German immigrants, to cooperate in 
getting American public opinion to express itself against 
Hitler.”° 


V 
A Response Too Little and Too Late 


The last Reichstag elections before Hitler’s accession to 
power, in which his party lost 34 seats and two million 
votes, at first were regarded as inconclusive. Several 
weeks before the vote of November 6, Sidney Matz 
conducted another inquiry among Berlin’s leading Jews 
on behalf of the American Jewish Congress and was 
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again told that Hitler would not take over the 
government and that any _ intervention was 
unwarranted.>’ Early in January, 

1933, Dr. Alfred Hirschberg of the C.V. stated that 
Chancellor Kurt von Schleicher’s program indicated a 
more hopeful outlook for German Jewry: 


A government program that seeks to moderate the 
political conflicts, and to alleviate the economic distress, 
must result in lessening the load that is pressing down 
heavily on the spirit of our people, and easing the sense 
of gloom and bitterness that is fertile soil for the 
agitators of prejudice and boycott.” . 


Yet these forecasts proved wrong, and the intrigues of 
the dismissed Chancellor Franz von Papen together with 
President Hindenburg’s camarilla against Schleicher’s 
short-lived cabinet prepared the way for Hitler’s 
appointment as chancellor on January 30. 


A more important election took place on November 8 in 
the United States where, in the midst of the great 
depression, the incumbent Republican president was 
voted out of office and a new era began in American and 
American Jewish history with the election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. From the beginning, Roosevelt 
appealed to a broad cross-section of the American 
Jewish community; the Jewish support for him was 
destined to increase from year to year, from election to 
election. The New Deal administration was soon to help 
the Jewish masses which, like many other Americans, 
had been severely hit by the depression and to open up 
new vistas for many individuals. But as regards the 
German Jewish crisis and, subsequently, the Jewish 
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catastrophe in Europe, the administration would 
definitely disappoint them, in the same way that it 
refrained from satisfying Jewish demands for the full 
implementation of the national home in Palestine. 
President Hoover’s public charge order of September, 
1930, which had drastically reduced imigration, even in 
the framework of the quota system, would remain valid 
for a number of years. Roosevelt himself had endorsed 
restrictionist policies favored by the American 
Federation of Labor. He had not taken issue with 
Hoover’s cynical conclusion (in October, 1932!) that 


with the growth of democracy in foreign countries, 
political persecution has largely ceased. There is no 
longer a necessity for the U.S. to provide an asylum for 
those persecuted because of conscience. 


Nor did he wish to change his position after his victory 
at the polls.’ Moreover, because of the priority of the 
big domestic issues, he would refrain from antagonizing 
the new German government in spite of his hatred for 
Hitler and the Nazis. Thus there was not much room for 
American governmental intercession except the 
protection of the rights, life, and property of American 
citizens.” 


When, in January, 1933, Adler discussed with Judge 
Irving Lehman, a vice-president of the American Jewish 
Committee and a brother of the newly elected Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, the possibility of requesting a 
meeting with the President-elect and with Cordell Hull, 
the Secretary-of-State-designate, Lehman, a friend of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, reminded his colleague of 
the “limitations which all nations must accept in regard 
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even to humanitarian diplomacy.” He conceded that the 
definition of American interests had become narrower 
since the World War and expressed doubts whether 


... the State Department can make any representations to 
foreign governments on behalf of any group of 
oppressed subjects of such governments unless 
American interests, however widely defined, are directly 
or indirectly infringed by such oppression or the foreign 
government has been guilty of conduct so outrageous 
that if continued the foreign nation may properly be 
regarded as removed from the community of civilized 
States. 


Lehman warned that if the Committee would ask for a 
more resolute approach it would not meet with a 
sympathetic reception and suggested postponement of 
the high-level conference till May or June.°! Adler and 
other leaders of the Committee were still discussing at 
that late date the difficulties American Jewish students 
were having in being admitted to German universities. 
Early in February, they received another request from 
Max Warburg and the 

C.V. for financial aid for wider distribution of defense 
literature against the anti-Jewish agitation. © 


Supreme Court Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
Roosevelt’s “old Isaiah,” talked in the same terms as 
would Irving Lehman, six weeks after Hitler had become 
chancellor: an immediate appeal, in the midst of his 
overwhelming responsibilities, would make a_ bad 
impression on Roosevelt.°? When Stephen Wise, who 
had not supported Roosevelt in the election campaign, 
regarding him as “utterly untrustworthy,” changed his 
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mind about Roosevelt after the Nazi anti-Jewish boycott, 
he was rebuffed; no acknowledgment came from the 
White House.“ Abba Hillel Silver, Wise’s future rival 
for the American Zionist leadership, tried in vain to 
obtain an interview concerning the Jewish situation with 
Dr. Ernst (“Putzi”) Hanfstaengl, the Harvard-educated 
chief of the Nazi party’s foreign press section. The 
evening of the Machtergreifung [seizure of power], the 
Cleveland Reform rabbi was in Berlin and attended a 
program sponsored by the Juedisch-Liberale Zeitung at 
which the Jewish place in both German and general 
liberalism was hailed. 


During these first days, even Wise questioned for a 
moment “whether things are going to be as bad as we 
dreaded.” The only thing he feared was that if Hitler 
could not “do the things he promised his people to do in 
other directions, he may finally decide that he must yield 
to his fellow Nazis in the matter of anti-Semitism.” 
And whereas Congress activists openly advocated that 
American Jews employ all means in the face of the 
emergency, the editorialist of the American Hebrew 
thought that the conservatives 

Hindenburg and Papen had taken “a leaf out of the book 
of Abraham Lincoln, brought their enemies into the 
camp where they can watch them, possibly bend them 
into the twig that shall make the newer German tree.” He 
endorsed the C.V.’s shortsighted and false slogan: “We 
calmly wait,’ and pleaded that there be no mass 
meetings, no protest, no irresponsible speech-making.°’ 


To sum up, Hitler’s momentous rise to power on January 
30, 1933, found American Jewish leaders—as well as 
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other Jewish leaders of communities in the Western 
democracies—divided and unprepared to deal with the 
major challenge to Jewish existence in Germany and on 
a global scale. There was neither hope for meaningful 
diplomatic intercessions and for rapid mobilization of 
world public opinion, nor for any practical plans for 
emigration and rescue. A number of American Jewish 
leaders were well informed about the threatening nature 
of the National Socialist movement and Hitler’s 
anti-Semitic doctrine, as were leaders of the German 
Jewish community. They became involved in the 
American-German-Jewish triangle from the very 
beginning, long before Hitler's appointment as 
chancellor. But despite the somber warnings and dire 
forebodings, many still cherished the hope that the worst 
would not come true, that the Nazis perhaps would 
“sober down,” and that their policies would not be 
implemented. 


American Jews in general, people from different walks 
of life, were affected by the economic crisis and not very 
aware of the full dimensions of the Nazi threat. Their 
organizational disunity, the decline in philanthropy after 
the crash of the stock market, made any response in case 
of an emergency more difficult, and the hostility towards 
Jews and other immigrants of “inferior races” caused a 
further strengthening of restrictionist practices. But in 
the circumstances of the late twenties and early thirties 
even a more united and better organized American 
Jewish community enlisting more Jewish talent, money 
and influence would have encountered insurmountable 
difficulties in securing preventive steps to protect 
German Jews from a dangerous enemy not yet in power. 
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Much of the support America had extended to defending 
human dignity in 

earlier times had been weakened due to the 
post-Versailles disillusionment, and the interpretation of 
U.S. interests had become narrower. Indeed, the 
deepening depression, affecting millions of Americans, 
only added more hurdles to immigration under the quota 
system, and news from abroad made little impact on 
American consciousness. 


Despite Roosevelt’s Wilsonian origins, the Democratic 
victory at the polls in November, 1932, did not change 
this basic condition. Though American-German relations 
had become less friendly after the death of Stresemann, 
the revolutionary and terrorist character of the Nazi party 
and the full implications of its anti-Jewish campaign 
were not understood except by a few diplomats, 
churchmen, intellectuals, and journalists. Even after 
Hitler’s accession to power, Washington’s concern with 
the Nazi racial policies was marginal, though the 
doctrine and its practices were condemned by American 
officials informally and were viewed with disgust by a 
major part of liberal public opinion. The isolationist 
conservatism and the conflicting views and interests of 
different social and ethnic groups were to inhibit Jewish 
efforts to arouse a broad spectrum of the public to the 
Nazi danger. After 1937, direct American diplomatic 
engagement on behalf of the refugees fitted the general 
trend of a more active anti-Nazi foreign policy. But 
despite the mounting terror in Germany, the initiatives of 
the Roosevelt administration in aiding persecuted Jews 
were very disappointing, and no realistic proposals for a 
mass rescue were made. 
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This is not to excuse the shortcomings of the Jewish 
communal response in the thirties. One hopes, however, 
that today’s ethnic groups have learned that the success 
of their influence on the shaping of American foreign 
policy must be dependent on the cooperation and support 
of the entire range of organizations within that group. 
Furthermore, the appeal must be taken successfully to 
the broader American community, and must appear to 
complement American national interests. It is 
unfortunate that American Jewry, today so successful in 
applying these lessons of history to a number of 
situations, has had to learn them at the expense of 
millions of Jewish lives. 


* The researching of archival sources, on which this 
article is primarily based, was facilitated by a grant 
from the Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. 


' The most important primary sources for this subject 
are the Cyrus Adler Papers, as well as the minutes of the 
executive committee of the American Jewish Committee 
and other relevant files at the American Jewish 
Committee Archives, New York, N.Y.; the archives of 
the American Jewish Congress and the Stephen S. Wise 
Papers at the American Jewish Historical Society 
Archives, Waltham, Mass.; and the Felix M. Warburg 
Papers at the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which contain a great number of American Jewish 
Committee documents. 


? Adler Papers: chronological folders, 
October-November 1923, and minutes of the executive 
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(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of 
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Czechoslovakia. In principle, Foreign Secretary Lord 
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Lucien Wolf to the Under-Secretary of State, Foreign 
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Boycott, Rescue, and Ransom: The Threefold Dilemma 
of American Jewry in 1938-1939 


By MOSHE GOTTLIEB 


NAZI EXPANSIONISM 


1. On November 5, 1937, as we now know from 
captured German files, Hitler informed his General Staff 
that he was prepared to go to war in order to secure 
Lebensraum for the Reich. The Fihrer’s preliminary 
plan in this new Nazi policy of expansion was to annex 
Austria and the Sudetenland, the two German-speaking 
regions contiguous to the Reich. 


Austria had escaped attempted takeovers in 1934 and 
1937, only inciting Hitler to apply more drastic measures 
in 1938. Wasting little time, the Nazi chieftain 
announced to the Reichstag on February 20, 1938 that 
Germany intended to take under her wing the over ten 
million “Germans” living in “two of the States adjoining 
our frontiers.” It was a clear reference to the seven 
million Austrians and three million Sudeten Germans of 
Czechoslovakia. They were to be taken over one at a 
time within a twelve-month period and incorporated into 
a Greater German Reich. 


What such a development portended for the Jews trapped 
in the enlarged Reich was obvious. Although flight had 
by the time of the final collapse of Czechoslovakia 
(March, 1939) reduced the Jews of Germany proper to 
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about 60% of their former number (to some 325,000 
souls), the incorporation of the various territories 

into the Greater German Reich had nearly trebled this 
figure. Thus, the Anschluss with Austria brought in 
180,000 Jews, the Sudetenland 35,000, and the 
disintegration of Czechoslovakia around 250,-000. All 
told, in the spring of 1939 the fate of nearly 800,000 
Jews lay in the hands of perhaps the most inhuman tyrant 
in history. 


Unfortunately for the Jews, the more they came within 
Hitler’s expanding reach, the more ruthlessly did he treat 
them. For example, right after his annexation of Austria, 
an anti-Jewish wave of terror, unlike anything Reich 
Jewry had experienced heretofore, was organized with 
the appearance of German troops. It was as if the various 
developmental stages in the science of Jewish 
degradation through which the German heartland had 
gone during the past five years were all applied 
simultaneously in their full horror and intensity: the 
plundering of homes and seizure of businesses; arrests, 
beatings and killings; mass suicides, torture and death in 
concentration and extermination camps. 


These brutal acts were accompanied by the introduction 
of the Nuremberg Laws so that within a matter of weeks 
Austrian Jewry was reduced to a state of utter 
destitution. A similar fate befell the Jews of 
Czechoslovakia when Hitler devoured that country. 


After the infliction of barbarities on Austrian Jewry, 
Hitler became firmly convinced he would not be stopped 
from an intensification of such acts in the old Fatherland. 
In the state of a so rapidly deteriorating Europe, new 
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decrees followed, tightening even more securely the 
noose that was strangling the German Jewish community 
ever since the birth of the Third Reich. 


It began with a decree, announced by Goring in April 
1938, requiring the registration of Jewish-owned 
property worth over 5,000 marks. Another decree was 
issued in June suspending the modest property allowance 
hitherto granted Jewish emigrants. This in turn was 
followed by a July decree ordering the issue of special 
identity cards (Kennkarten) for all Jews. Still another 
measure was introduced in August enjoining every Jew 
and Jewess to use the middle names Jsrael and Sara 
respectively. This was supplemented by an October edict 
enjoining all passports and identity papers possessed by 
Jews to bear the letter J (Jude) for racial identification, 
thus isolating German Jews as an identifiable group and 
facilitating their slaughter when it should please the 
Fuhrer to order it. 


The same day the last-mentioned measure was to go into 
effect (October 7), Poland, which for some time now had 
been making veiled overtures to Germany, enacted a law 
prohibiting passport renewal for nationals who had been 
living abroad for more than five years. Furthermore, 
those nationals who by virtue of this new ruling proved 
ineligible for passport renewal were to forfeit their 
citizenship. 


The new ruling, scheduled to go into effect three weeks 
later, threatened nearly 20,000 Polish Jews with 
statelessness. Many of them had been living in Germany 
for several decades, but there was nothing they could do 
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since Polish consulates were under strict orders to 
enforce the measure. 


The mass expulsion that took place at the end of that 
month was carried out with ruthless German 
Piinktlichkeit by Reinhardt Heidrich, the dreaded chief of 
the S.D. (Sicherheitsdienst ‘Security Service’). The 
unfortunate Jews were dumped in the cold open fields of 
the Polish frontier-town Zbaszyn becoming the world’s 
first displaced persons. Only the quick action of the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, which furnished 
the Jews with the bare necessities of life, saved them 
from certain death. Most of these hapless victims were 
ultimately resettled in Poland. Others were granted entry 
certificates for Palestine, while some were even 
permitted to re-enter the Reich; but there was little 
consolation for the latter Jews, since they had been 
deprived of their means of livelihood. 


2. Among the thousands of expelled Jews were the 
parents of a seventeen-year-old boy named Herschel 
Grynszpan. Deeply grieved, if not half-crazed, by their 
tragic experience, Grynszpan entered the German 
Embassy in Paris on November 7th and fatally wounded 
the innocent Reich attaché Ernst vom Rath. Himself a 
German Jewish refugee who had taken up residence with 
a Parisian uncle, Grynszpan later explained that he could 
no longer bear the suffering of his family and people and 
decided on his desperate act in order to call world 
attention to the Nazi horror. In a very moving scene at 
police headquarters, Grynszpan sobbingly explained: 


Being a Jew is not a crime. I am not a dog. I have a right 
to live and the Jewish people have a right to exist on 
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earth. Wherever I have been I have been chased like an 
animal. ! 


Vom Rath died on November 9th, giving the Nazis an 
ideal pretext for perpetrating a new act of savagery 
against the Jews. It manifested itself on the 9th and 10th 
in the worst anti-Jewish pogrom yet unleashed by the 
Nazi régime. The instructions, which called for the 
organization of “spontaneous” reprisals, were issued by 
Gébbels and executed by Heydrich. In a preliminary 
report by Goring, Heydrich claimed the deaths of 36 
Jews and the arrest of 20,000 others, the burning and 
destruction of nearly 200 synagogues, the ruination of 
170 homes and over 800 shops. Ironically enough, the 
latter damage affected, on the whole, “Aryan’-owned 
establishments. In any event, for Reich Jewry the 
abhorrent episode marked a transition from an official 
policy of legal restriction to overt physical violence, 
thereby heralding the advent of genocidal slaughter.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who up to this time had 
not officially denounced the Nazis during his entire 
tenure of office, expressed the shock and indignation of 
the American people by saying: 


The news of the past few days from Germany has deeply 
shocked public opinion in the United States. 


I myself could scarcely believe that such things could 
occur in a twentieth-century civilization.” 


On being informed of American indignation, Goring 
coarsely and angrily accused the United States of being a 
gangster state and a country of scoundrels. Rarely 
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second-best in vulgar outbursts of this kind, Hitler flew 
into one of his celebrated fits, convincing himself in his 
inimitable manner that Roosevelt’s action merely 
corroborated his charge of the existence of a “Jewish 
conspiracy.” In a “rambling” speech to the Reichstag on 
January 30, 1939, Der Fiihrer divulged the genocidal 
plan that he had apparently decided to carry out in the 
aftermath of the Crystal Night. 


Today I will once more be a prophet. If the international 
Jewish financiers in and outside Europe should succeed 
in plunging the nations once more into a world war, then 
the result will not be the bolshevization of the earth, and 
thus the victory of Jewry, but the annihilation of the 
Jewish race in Europe. 


EFFECTS ON THE AMERICAN ANTI-NAZI BOYCOTT 


1. From its inception in the second quarter of 1933, 
America’s anti-Nazi boycott attracted into its midst 
non-Jewish sympathizers. As a matter of fact, Samuel 
Untermyer, the renowned American attorney, was so 
convinced that this was the only way to make the most 
of the movement that he named the boycott organization 
he came to head, the Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to 
Champion Human Rights (NSANL or ANL). He had 
been drawn into the burgeoning boycott movement in the 
first half of 1933 by the American League for the 
Defense of Jewish Rights (ALDJR), an ad-hoc 
organization founded by Abram Coralnik, associate 
editor of the Yiddish daily Der Tog. But the rather 
unique combination of national prominence and personal 
affluence easily enabled Untermyer first to dominate and 
soon thereafter to take over the reigns of the 
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organization. And so, shortly before the year was over, 
the man who had served in the early ‘twenties with 
Stephen S. Wise as a co-vice president of the American 
Jewish Congress now changed ALDJR to NSANL. 


Diametrically opposed to such a_ conception, 
philosophically and tactically, the A.J.C. viewpoint was 
that precisely because 

German Jews were being singled out for oppression, 
Jews as such should be in the forefront of the anti-Nazi 
fight. This attitude is reflected in the last paragraph of 
the boycott declaration issued by the Congress: 


Confirmed in the belief that the Hitlerite war upon the 
Jews constitutes a violation of the fundamental 
principles of justice, humanity and progress, we appeal 
to every right-thinking American to join in with the 
American Jewish Congress in its effort to conquer 
reaction and barbarism, and restore liberty and justice in 
the German Reich.° 


In October 1933 the American Federtaion of Labor, for 
whom non-sectarianism was not of course an issue, 
joined with other “public-spirited organizations” in 
declaring a boycott against German-made goods and 
services. However, William Green, the Christian 
President of the AFL, preferred to cooperate rather than 
merge with any of the other boycott bodies. This 
tendency remained the policy of the AFL till the death of 
the boycott movement during World War II. 


In any event, the tense and turbulent events of 1938 
made it clearer than ever before in America that Hitler 
and Hitlerism constituted a menace to Westerm 
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Civilization.° A six-month survey made public by the 
Gallup Poll in April 1939 revealed that anti-Nazi boycott 
sentiment had begun showing an upward trend during 
the Munich crisis. It increased further right after the 
brutal episode of the Kristallnacht, culminating with 
Hitler’s seizure of Memel, the last of his “bloodless” 
conquests. The following table summing up the 
percentile results of the survey is preceded by the 
surveyor’s query: 


Would you join in a movement in this country to stop 
buying German-made goods? 


Yes No 
October 1938 56% 44% 
December 1938 61% 39% 
April 1939 65% 35% 


The survey also disclosed that dissenters from the 
majority opinion were not opposed to an anti-Nazi 
boycott as such, taking this position not because they 
sided with Germany’s policies, but because they feared 
that such a movement would embroil the United States 
in Europe’s dangers. The remark reflecting this outlook 
was: “Boycott is an act of warfare. It would be the first 
step toward war with Germany.” 


2. On November 15, 1938, about a fortnight after the 
completion of the first tabulation of the foregoing 
survey, a group of eminent Americans decided to form a 
Volunteer Christian Committee to Boycott Nazi 
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Germany (VCC). Underscoring this move was the 
cold-bloodedness displayed by the Nazis during the 
Kristallnacht pogrom. However, official announcement 
of the creation of the VCC was not made until January 9, 
1939, apparently because it took that long to obtain the 
desired sponsorship, to set up the proper organizational 
machinery. 


Subsequently, the new non-Jewish boycott agency was 
represented by several hundred leaders in_ the 
educational, scientific, religious and labor fields. The 
architect of the VCC was Christopher T. Emmet, 
free-lance writer and liberal who served as its secretary. 
Chairman was Dr. William J. Schieffelin, noted New 
York civic leader and active anti-Nazi. The organization 
began with a modest membership of sixty people, using 
Dr. Schieffelin’s Park Avenue home as its headquarters. 


In proclaiming the establishment of the Christian 
Committee, Schieffelin described its purpose as 
“restraining Hitler and acting also as the symbol of our 
own unity against prejudice and intolerance here.”® In an 
address delivered on March 5, 1939, Schieffelin 
explained that the creation of the VCC expressed the 
change of attitude on the part of numerous Americans 
from a passive disapproval of Nazism to an active 
boycott of the Hitler government. This change of attitude 
was depicted in the opening statement of a pamphlet 
issued by the Christian Committee during its January 
promulgation. 


Inasmuch as the Nazi persecution of Tews and Christians 
in Germany violates every principle of our political and 
religious heritage, and since this pagan religion is 
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spreading to Hitler’s totalitarian allies and through his 
agents over the earth, we feel we must 

protest not only by word but by deed. It is not enough to 
help the victims of persecution; we must strike at the 
root of the persecution itself. 


While the rest of the world trembles, we alone, because 
of our distance and our economic strength, have a great 
opportunity to rally the shattered force of world opinion 
and speak with a voice which even dictators cannot 
ignore,... A widespread American boycott of Germany 
and German goods would not only substantially curtail 
German trade, but injure the Nazi Government’s credit. 


How many of us realize that half of every American 
dollar spent in Germany or on German ships or for 
German goods goes into the hands of the Nazi 
Government to strengthen its arms, its persecution and 
its hold over the German people? Of what use is it to 
protest if at the same time we subsidize the very things 
we protest against? 


The policy of propitiating Hitler has been tried and 
failed. Each new diplomatic triumph has brought more 
extreme demands, more terrible persecutions, until the 
Munich “peace” was followed by the stoning of Cardinal 
Innitzer and the recent reign of terror.’ Nothing succeeds 
like success. As long as Hitler is allowed to march from 
triumph to triumph we rivet his hold on the mind as well 
as the body of Germany.!° 


And like the ANL and JBC (Joint Boycott Council!!) 
which preceded it, VCC also accounted for its 
declaration and prosecution of an anti-Nazi boycott: 
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We pledge ourselves to do this not in hatred of the 
German people but in sympathy, because since their 
Government holds their mind in a spiritual prison which 
is hermetically sealed, they cannot know the truth and 
are at the mercy of every vicious lie backed by the most 
powerful propaganda machine the world has ever 
known. Since we cannot communicate with them by 
word, we can only open their eyes by our deeds. 


A great start has already been made, for never before has 
sO unanimous and so spontaneous a protest rung out in 
America. We must act to organize it while the horror and 
the pity are still intense and the tragedy still so 
dramatic. ' 


The VCC pledge was drawn up by Emmet: 


Inasmuch as the Nazi persecution of Jews and Christians 
violates and threatens every principle which as 
Americans and Christians we hold most dear, we feel we 
must protest not only by word but by deed. 


We therefore pledge ourselves to do nothing, either 
directly or indirectly, which can aid the German 
Government as long as it maintains three principles 
which lie at the very heart of Nazi doctrine: first, 
violation of religious freedom; second, racial 
persecution; third, glorification of war and inculcation of 
race hatred into the minds of little children. 


As long as these doctrines prevail, we pledge ourselves 
not to travel on German ships, knowingly buy German 
goods or visit the territory of the Third Reich.!° 


The following observation was made in this connection: 
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There is the danger that many people who refuse to buy 
German goods still are reluctant to sign a boycott pledge. 
But if the Christian boycott remains secret and 
unavowed, it plays into the hands of Hitler, his agents 
and his sympathizers here by enabling them to blame it 
all on the Jews; whereas if American Christians are 
willing to stand up and be counted by signing our 
pledge, it will prove that the opposition to Hitler is 
neither confined to Jews or led by them. 


The Gallup Poll proves that Jews are only a fraction of 
those who are boycotting Germany, so why should they 
have to bear the whole burden of the Nazi attack in what 
is really our fight as much as theirs?'4 


The “progress of the pledge” was also noted: 


Since the Volunteer Christian Committee to Boycott 
Nazi Germany was formed two months ago, the pledge 
has been signed among others by over 300 leading 
Americans from 117 cities in 39 states, representing the 
world of science, education, art, literature, labor and the 
professions. Thousands of pledges have been signed and 
every day more are coming in. 


Among the signers are 122 distinguished scientists, 
associated with 47 different institutions of learning; also 
25 presidents of colleges and 52 professors. There are 
also well known authors, bishops, some of the most 
prominent leaders of the women’s peace movement in 
America, and many of the country’s leading economists. 


Mr. William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, has personally signed the Christian 
Boycott Pledge and has offered the cooperation of his 
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organization in furthering the pledge and the boycott 
throughout the nation. Mr. Green and the American 
Federation of Labor were the pioneers among non-Jews 
in this field.'° 


On March 8th, Schieffelin wrote Green a personal letter 
asking him to fuse his labor organization with that of the 
VCC; he emphasized that such an amalgamation would 
“strengthen and consolidate” the boycott in America. 


Green replied a week later, agreeing on the common 
desire and need to make the anti-Nazi boycott effective; 
he also promised to call on the AFL-membership to 
renew its “détermination” in this direction. Regarding 
Schieffelin’s proposal to coalesce, he observed: 


I feel, however, that the American Federation of Labor 
can exercise a greater influence by pursuing its own 
independent course in this particular matter than to join 
with other organizations. Our membership, in my 
opinion, and their families, will be more impressed by an 
appeal directly from the American Federation of Labor, 
rather than by a joint appeal in which the American 
Federation of Labor, along with other organizations, 
might participate. = 


Schieffelin’s negotiations were herewith reduced to the 
all-important subject of financial backing. His 
correspondence with Green ended on March 31st: 


The Volunteer Christian Committee to Boycott Nazi 
Germany has limited financial resources and we hope, 
by securing the cooperation of organizations such as 
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yours, to avoid the necessity for a great money-raising 
and organization campaign all over the country.!/ 


3. The American Boycott Against Aggressor Nations 
(ABAAN) was another non-Jewish organization which 
came into being during this period. At its founding in 
mid-1938, it was named the Committee for a Boycott 
Against Japanese Aggression. The ABAAN was headed 
by Dr. Mary Wooley, a well-known educator and past 
president of Mt. Holyoke College; its chairman was 
William Loeb. 


In January 1939, Loeb made public a manifesto, signed 
by many distinguished Americans, condemning Italy’s 
and Germany’s national policies as well. The manifesto 
charged the Axis dictatorships with waging an 
undeclared war against half a billion people, adding: 


We appeal to the people of the United States to give no 
economic assistance to any of the aggressor 
nations—Germany, Italy and Japan—until they have 
withdrawn their armed forces from invaded 

territory. There should be no collaboration, moral or 
economic, with enemies of human freedom and 
security.'® 


It was presumably the horrors of the Crystal Night that 
shocked the ABAAN into the realization that Nazi 
Germany and its European Axis partner, fascist Italy, 
were at least as much a threat to world peace as was 
Japan, their Asian ally. But why Nazi Germany was not 
included as an aggressor nation at the founding of the 
organization is not clear. Certainly the annexation of 
Austria, which had taken place some months before, was 
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accomplished by the dispatch of “armed forces” into 
“invaded territory.” A parallel example can also be 
drawn vis-a-vis the Sudetenland, even though here too 
the takeover was “bloodless.” 


In any event, Dr. Joseph Tenenbaum, chairman of the 
Joint Boycott Council, lost little time in arranging for 
amalgamation with the two new boycott organizations. 
As Chairman of the Boycott Committee of the American 
Jewish Congress, he had been principal architect in 
uniting his group with the boycott arm of the Jewish 
Labor Committee into the Joint Boycott Council (1936). 
Repeated attempts, before and after this fusion, to unite 
with the Non-Sectarian League in order to form an 
all-American boycott front came to naught. So abortive 
did such talks eventually become that by the period dealt 
with in this paper Dr. Tenenbaum was under orders by 
the parent organization not to merge with the ANL.!” 
This decision may have been unknown to or ignored by 
Dr. Benjamin Dubovsky, Chairman of the League’s 
Executive Committee. At any rate, at the end of 1938 
(during the Kristallnacht interval), Dr. Dubovsky 
initiated unity talks with the Boycott Council in the hope 
of creating an “American Anti-Nazi Boycott League,” 
but the issues dividing the ANL-JBC could not be 
resolved.”° It turned out to be the last of many vain 
attempts at 

unity, sealing, apparently, a League trend to 
de-emphasize boycott activities. Exactly why this 
reversal was begun in 1938, of all years, is totally 
incomprehensible, but a fact nonetheless as Dubovsky 
himself attests in a reply to an inquiry written on June 
26, 1940: 
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For the last seven years, the League, which was 
organized under the late Samuel Untermyer,”! has 
conducted the fight against Nazism at first by an 
economic boycott of Nazi-made goods and services and 
for the last two years by investigating and exposing Nazi 
and Nazi-inspired activities in the United States.” 


On April 21, 1939, about three weeks after the final 
collapse of the unity talks between the Council and the 
League, JBC, VCC and ABAAN united to form the 
Coordinated Boycott Committee (CBC). They were 
subsequently joined by the American Federation of 
Labor and the League for Human Rights, Freedom and 
Democracy. Tenenbaum and the JLC’s Executive 
Secretary, Isaiah Min-koff, tried to persuade B’nai B’rith 
to join too; but although it had formally entered the 
boycott arena in January 1939, it took no concrete action 
in this direction. The tiny, but militant, Boycott 
Committee of the Jewish War Veterans (JWV) likewise 
chose to remain outside the CBC fold. 


The Joint and the Swelling Refugee Problem 


If emigration signifies the voluntary movement of a 
people to countries of their choice, then the years 
1933-1937 can still be said to have fallen under this 
rubric as far as German Jewry was concerned. Figures 
bear this out quite clearly: from 1933 to 1937, for 
example, the emigration of German Jews totaled only 
some 135,000, but in 1938 alone nearly 100,000 Jews 
fled the Nazi Reich. While the latter figure is based on 
the enlarged Jewish population of a Greater German 
Reich, it still reflects not only restrictive Nazi 
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policy but the intensification of terror as well. 
Preoccupation with personal safety now resulted in a 
panicky flight rather than in a relatively orderly exodus 
like before 1938. However, the real tragedy was that in 
most cases fleeing Jews had neither the means nor a 
place to go. 


To be sure, an international effort was undertaken to 
rescue German Jewry. It began officially in October 
1933 when the American James G. McDonald, the 
League of Nation’s first High Commissioner for 
Refugees, assumed the functions of office. He was given 
broad authority, including the power to negotiate the 
obtainment of passports and work permits. In addition, 
an Advisory Council, consisting of representatives of 
Jewish and non-Jewish organizations, was created to 
assist him. The Joint was the most prominent 
cooperating Jewish agency that placed at _ the 
Commissioner’s disposal a substantial part of its 
facilities, personnel and budget. 


But while McDonald succeeded in legalizing the status 
of many a refugee, he failed to receive the international 
cooperation needed to deliver them from their dangerous 
predicament. Becoming more and more convinced that 
his was but paper power, McDonald resigned in 1935. 
He was replaced by a Britisher, Sir Neil Malcolm, who 
was instrumental in the rescue and resettlement of 5,000 
refugees—a very poor showing, indeed, for a three-year 
term of office. 


Unsatisfactory results of this kind intensified the Joint’s 
resolve to make a determined effort in reorganizing the 
shattered lives of Jewish refugees, for the Joint was 
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originally supposed to have been only an ad-hoc 
organization. It was created by the American Jewish 
Committee in 1914, with Felix M. Warburg, noted 
financier and philanthropist, as chairman.”* The agency 
considered disbanding itself after the extension of 
emergency relief in the post-war crisis of 1919-1921, 
but the subsequent economic distress of Eastern 
European 

Jewry precluded the possibility of even drastically 
reducing the Joint’s activities. 


Hitler’s appointment to power in January 1933 was 
followed two months later by Nazidom’s triumph at the 
national elections. The Storm Troops celebrated the 
long-awaited victory by boycotting Jewish 
establishments in various German cities. This boycott 
culminated in an all-day country-wide boycott on April 
1st.4 As a result, the German Jewish community issued 
frantic appeals for help. It soon became plainly evident, 
however, that the help required was unprecedented in 
scope. 


That summer, a JDC delegation led by Dr. Jonah B. 
Wise, son of the famed Reform leader, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, visited the new Nazi state and helped establish a 
German Jewish organization, the Zentral-Ausschuss fiir 
Hilfe und Aufbau (Central Committee for Help and 
Reconstruction). Dr. Wise, himself a rabbi of note, 
chaired a campaign committee which by the fall 
managed to raise $1,350,000 for German J ewry.”> 


It should be clear that by their very nature and purpose, 
Joint activities were designed for and generally limited 
to the “distribution of funds for the rehabilitation and 
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assistance of Jews overseas.” Unlike the American 
Jewish Congress, for example, the Joint was not a 
political or propagandistic organization, nor was it 
within its domain to deal with problems relating to the 
Jews’ legal status. But in conjunction with the activities 
of other groups, including overseas agencies in Britain 
and France, the Joint engaged in essential services like 
emigration, vocational training, economic aid and 
welfare work. After the birth of the Third Reich, such 
activities were of course strained to the limit. 


From the very beginning of the Nazi régime, Jewish 
emigration figures reflected the severe lot of Germany’s 
Jews. With the return of “tolerable” conditions in the 
second half of 1933 figures fell off considerably; but the 
difficulties of earning a livelihood under the 

Nuremberg Laws (promulgated in September, 1935) 
produced a meteoric rise in the emigration of Jews now 
deprived of their German citizenship. One-fifth of 
Germany’s Jews received JDC assistance that year; by 
1937 this figure had risen to one-third. 


At a JDC meeting held in January 1938, Jonah B. Wise 
was re-elected chairman of a national drive to raise 
$5,100,000 for the relief and reconstruction of Jews 
overseas. Paul Baerwald, who had been chairman since 
1932, was re-elected as one of Wise’s co-chairmen. 
Knowledge that flight, not emigration, now characterized 
the state of Germany’s Jewish refugees, was cited by the 
Joint’s European director, Dr. Bernard Kahn: 


Persecution and proscription are making their existence 
all but impossible. 
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Germany, Poland, Roumania, lands where the 
humiliating legal discriminations, boycott, violent 
agitation, actual deeds of violence are occurring, are a 
roster not merely of anti-Jewish countries, but of 
countries which violate at the same time humanitarian 
traditions. What is happening to the Jews throughout 
Europe constitutes a dangerous and direct threat to all 
human ideals which for hundreds of years have guided 
the relations of man to man, nation to nation and creed to 
creed.”° 


A parallel note was struck by the Joint’s Executive 
Director, Joseph C. Hyman, when he said that the world 
is “back in the Middle Ages made worse by modern 


progress.””/ 


Within two months JDC had to rush to the aid of 
Austrian Jewry. It did this by first seeking the 
cooperation of the local agency, the JIsraelitische 
Kultusgemeinde (Jewish Community). The result was the 
establishment of soup kitchens, retraining facilities and 
an emigration office. 


Zbaszyn and the Kristallnacht magnified further still the 
calamitous background against which the Joint had to 
operate in 1938. Coming as they did at the end of the 
year, the two crushing events depleted JDC resources. 
However, Jonah Wise started a special appeal which met 
with instant success. By the end of that year, moreover, 
the Joint’s European radius of operations truly became 
world-wide. Early 1939 estimates showed that JDC was 
functioning in more than 50 countries. 
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Other cooperating agencies included the Hebrew 
Immigrant 

Aid Society (HIAS), the Jewish Colonization Society 
(ICA), the Central British Fund for German Jewry, and 
the Organization for Rehabilitation through Training 
(ORT). The latter, which created vocational schools in 
preparation for emigration, had been included in the JDC 
campaign of 1937, but after an agreement to pool all 
monies with the UPA (United Palestine Appeal), ORT 
and JDC issued a joint statement to the effect that the 
two agencies would conduct separate fund-raising drives 
for 1938. 


In cooperation with a third group, the National 
Coordinating Committee, which concentrated its efforts 
in behalf of the continual flow of Austro-German and 
other refugees into the United States, the Joint helped 
launch a $20,000,000 campaign goal for 1939. Thus, by 
the time of the outbreak of World War II, the American 
Joint Distribution Committee was instrumental in the 
ae and rehabilitation of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews. 


THE EVIAN CONFERENCE AND ITS AFTERMATH 


1. Even before 1938 the world began realizing that 
Germany’s refugees constituted a grave problem which 
could not be solved without international cooperation. 
The realization was largely based on the judgment of 
private agencies, Jewish and Christian, as well as the 
conclusions of influential representatives to the League 
of Nations. In their view, it was becoming necessary to 
stop relying on routine relief work and create some sort 
of intergovernmental refugee organization. 
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Such a proposal had been made by a number of 
distinguished Englishmen in July 1937 when they urged 
the British Foreign Office to offer the plan to the League 
in lieu of the Nansen Office and the High Commission 
for German Refugees, both scheduled to expire at the 
end of 1938. Sir Malcolm introduced it in his annual 
report to the League in September 1937, suggesting the 
latter summon an intergovernmental conference to 
reorganize the entire system for aiding refugees. 


The League had convoked an _ intergovernmental 
conference in February 1938, but the Anschluss (in 
March) only further complicated the already knotty 
refugee problem. At this point, however, 

Franklin Roosevelt stepped in to enlist the aid of the 
nations furnishing aid and asylum to Europe’s refugees, 
particularly to those caught in Germany and Austria. In a 
statement made public on March 24th by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, the President urged the world’s 
democracies to hold an intergovernmental conference in 
order to find a definite solution to the heart-rending 
refugee problem. However, the President stipulated that 
the oppressed refugees would have to enter the United 
States in accordance with the immigration laws, adding 
that his country had no intention of revising its quota 
provisions. The implication of such a stipulation became 
most apparent shortly after the opening of the 
conference. In any event, thirty-two nations accepted 
Roosevelt’s invitation, setting Evian, France, and July 
6th as the place and date of the first intergovernmental 
meeting. 
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Roosevelt’s initiative was greeted with enthusiasm in 
many quarters, particularly by religious and relief 
organizations. The Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America adopted a 
resolution which hailed the fresh move “with 
appreciation.” However, it also manifested its “deep 
concern” over the increasing hardships of refugees 
driven from countries “to which many of them have 
made such magnificent contributions in days gone by.””” 
The resolution went on to say: 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America views with deep concern 
the extension to Austria of the inhuman persecution of 
the Jews which has already marked the conduct of the 
present German Government toward the Jews of their 
own country. 


We rejoice in the action of our State Department in 
appealing for international cooperation to provide a 
haven of relief here, and in other lands for all refugees 
from Austria.” 


The Joint Distribution Committee gave the following 
favorable response: 


The Joint Distribution Committee has followed the 
developments in Austria with utmost concern. 


The Joint Distribution Committee has participated in 
cooperation with other agencies, Jewish, non-Jewish and 
non-sectarian, in the efforts to emigrate Jews from 
Germany and to fit them for new lives in other lands. 
The Austria situation adds another grave responsibility 
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which must be met gerenously. The Joint Distribution 
Committee, therefore, welcomes the proposal of the 
United States Department of State and will be glad to 
participate in the carrying out of the humanitarian 
program announced by Secretary Hull.*! 


A personal letter of welcome in the name of the Joint 
was sent four days later by its chairman, Paul Baerwald: 


Your announcement of a special committee for the 
purpose of finding a haven of refuge in various countries 
for those forced to leave Austria and Germany is being 
studied by us with the greatest of care. We wish to assure 
you that we are ready and anxious to cooperate. 


Having participated actively in programs of assistance to 
refugees for many years and in many lands, we feel 
heartened in this affirmation of the traditional American 
attitude. Your proposal opens up a new avenue of hope 
and helpfulness.*” 


Remarking on this latest move by the US. 
Administration, Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the 
American Jewish Committee, said: 


I think it is a splendid act on the part of our 
government—. It indicates what I have never 
doubted—that there was a continuing feeling on the part 
of America, that when people are deprived of their rights 
for political or religious reasons, that asylum should be 
offered to them by civilized nations.*» 


Dr. Adler also telegraphed Secretary Hull: 
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We hope that such action emanating from our 
Government may stir the conscience of the world in 
behalf of many important and distinguished people, who 
will be unable to continue in a normal life in Austria, 
where they and their forebears have resided for 
generations and have made notable contributions to 
civilization and culture.** 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, president of the American 
Jewish Congress, likewise accorded the plan a favorable 
reception: 


Needless to say, one looks for understanding and 
sympathy, even generosity on the part of our own 
Government in relation to the unhappy victims of Nazi 
domination and Nazi oppression. Christian and Jewish 
organizations alike will, of course, cooperate in the 
fullest measure in any course of action that may be 
devised by the conference which Secretary Hull has 
summoned.*> 


Baruch C. Vladeck, President of the Jewish Labor 
Committee and majority leader in the City Council of 
New York, was also chairman of the American ORT 
Federation. In his latter capacity, he had this to say: 


It is of the utmost importance that, if large numbers of 
refugees migrate from Austria and Germany, they be 
equipped to maintain themselves in the hospitable lands 
which will receive them. ORT has for fifty-eight years 
promoted a program of industrial and agricultural 
training among the Jews of Eastern Europe.°° 
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Harry H. Schaffer, Commander-in-Chief of the Jewish 
War Veterans, sent President Roosevelt a telegram 
reading: 


The Jewish War Veterans of the United States warmly 
congratulate you and offer their assistance and 
cooperation to further your humane endeavor.>/ 


As could very well be expected, leading Nazi organs and 
spokesmen, including Hitler himself, reacted to Hull’s 
statement. As for Hitler, this was not the first time that 
he condemned the victims rather than the villains: 


I can only hope and expect that the other world, which 
has such deep sympathy for these criminals, will at least 
be generous enough to convert this sympathy into 
practical aid. We, on our part, are ready to put all these 
criminals at the disposal of these countries—for all I 
care, even on luxury ships.°® 


2. Several days after the Evian Conference opened, the 
U.S. representative, Myron C. Taylor, repeated what 
President Roosevelt had said four months earlier, 
namely, that his country was opposed to modifying its 
existing immigration quota. As for Greater Germany, 
this meant denying entrance to refugees exceeding the 
average yearly number of 27 000." 


It was a rather evasive act for a country which initiated 
the Conference in the first place, and whose duty it was 
to serve as a model for the others to emulate. The 
announcement was all the more amazing in view of the 
fact that on July 5th, a day before the opening of the 
Conference, Mr. Taylor informed arriving repress 
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sentatives that President Roosevelt had its success much 
at heart. 


Another discouraging example from the New World, 
with its vast expanses that could serve as havens of 
refuge, came from Paraguay. Arguing that although his 
country had “far too few inhabitants” for its extensive 
territory of “extraordinary fertility,” the Paraguayan 
delegate explained that he had to restrict immigration to 
agriculturists. Thus, in one stroke he barred entry to at 
least 95% of all eligible refugees. 


The delegate of the Dominican Republic, under the 
Trujillo dictatorship since 1930, said that his 
Government would welcome intellectual refugees; but in 
contrast thereto, the Central American republics declared 
they were already “saturated with intellectuals and 
businessmen.” 


When the Evian Conference ended, Europe’s Jews were 
left a legacy of noble words and profound regrets, for 
nearly every delegate rationalized why his particular 
country was in no position to be of substantial help to the 
victimized Jews. 


It must likewise be added, however, that the 
privately-represented Jewish organizations also 
bequeathed a poor image of themselves to posterity. 
There were twenty-one of them, the World Jewish 
Congress being the largest and most prominent among 
them. But despite the need for unity in this crucial and 
critical hour in Jewish history, they failed to agree on a 
joint policy statement, let alone unity. The display of 
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dissension was absolutely pitiable. The official historian 
of the World Jewish Congress described it as follows: 


The Congress sought to have a single, common 
delegation of all the major Jewish organizations at the 
Evian Conference; it also advocated that a single, joint 
memorandum be submitted in the name of all the 
associations concerned. In both of these endeavors it was 
defeated by Jewish disunity, rarely more in evidence 
than on this occasion. It was a sorry spectacle to see each 
of the Jewish organizations insist on appearing 
separately before the special subcommittee of the Evian 
Conference and stating its own views on how to solve 
the refugee problem in the space of the three minutes 
allotted to each delegation.*° 


3. The decision to create an Intergovernmental 
Committee (IGC) was taken by the United States, Britain 
and France on July 12, 1938, reflecting the disinclination 
or refusal of the participating 

governments to absorb refugees falling outside the 
framework of existing immigration laws. Two basic 
objectives were agreed on: a resolution calling for 
Germany’s assent to the refugees’ taking along a 
considerable part of their belongings in order to avoid 
rejection by the countries of refuge, and securing as 
many host governments as possible for refugee 
dispersement. Taylor, in consonance with a plea by the 
WJC delegation headed by Dr. Nahum Goldmann, strove 
to have the IGC deal with refugees from all intolerant 
countries. However, the Conference decided to restrict 
its work in behalf of the fleeing victims of Germany and 
Austria. 
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The task of trying to obtain an agreement with Nazi 
Germany for an orderly exodus of the Jews and of 
approaching potential countries of refuge fell to George 
Rublee, an American lawyer and close friend and 
advisor of Franklin Roosevelt. Lord William R. Peel, of 
Palestine Royal Commission fame, was chosen as 
Assistant Director. A Britisher, Lord Winterton, was 
appointed IGC chairman, and Myron Taylor, the 
American who had declined the offer, did however agree 
to become vice-chairman. 


Rublee’s appointment came at a very inopportune and 
difficult moment. It was about five months after the 
Anschluss, nearly two months before the annexation of 
the Sudetenland and a little over half a year before the 
complete takeover of Czechoslovakia. For a man to 
negotiate with so powerful a military machine as the 
Nazi Germany of 1938, was a_ formidable task 
indeed—especially in view of the rapidly and radically 
changing events of that year and the next. 


Rublee’s work was particularly complicated and 
disrupted by the Munich and Kristallnacht crises. 
However, immediately following the latter emergency he 
was joined by Myron Taylor, whom President Roosevelt 
sent to London for a meeting of the Intergovernmental 
Committee. 


During his nearly three-months’ waiting, the stranded 
Rublee developed a plan to finance Jewish emigration 
from Germany. Made public on October 27, 1938, its 
central idea concerned German exports. Under the plan, 
both Germany and its departing Jews would share in the 
profits of increased Reich exports. Thus, the emigrants 
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would be provided with the funds necessary for their 
entry into the countries of immigration; however, any 
surplus goods remaining 

from the emigrants’ export sales would be appropriated 
by the Nazi Government.*! 


The big problem was how to get Germany’s approval of 
the plan. As already noted, these were the days between 
the Munich Surrender and the Crystal Night, the period 
of Heydrich’s preeminence. Needless to say, he believed 
in the employment of terror as a means of ridding the 
Reich of its Jews. His first eventful success was in 
Austria, where, through the Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde, he pressed money out of rich Jews 
interested in leaving the country. In so doing, Heydrich 
made sure to extort enough funds to eliminate a 
significant number of poor Austrian Jews as well. He 
described his method at a meeting of the Nazi power 
élite a day after the Kristallnacht. Géring was not 
impressed, however, arguing that such action could drain 
the Reich’s foreign exchange reserves; for as head of 
Germany’s Four-Year Plan, Goring feared that 
Heydrich’s holding the 20,000 Jews as hostages would 
enrage world opinion and result in the intensification of 
the anti-Nazi boycott and thus do irreparable harm to the 
Reich’s military buildup and its striving for economic 
self-sufficiency. G6dring communicated his concern to 
Hitler, who promptly approved the suggestion of sending 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht (Reichsbank director and former 
Minister of Economics) to London to propose a German 
plan of Jewish emigration to the IGC. 
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Schacht’s interest in the question of Jewish emigration 
stemmed from a desire to promote the export of German 
goods. For this reason Schacht favored the orderly 
emigration of Reich Jewry in contrast to Heydrich’s 
gangster methods. The choice of having so “respectable” 
a Nazi now represent Germany was an indication that at 
least for a while the Fihrer was toying with the more 
conventional means of solving the “Jewish problem.” 


If we are to include the Mischlinge (so-called persons of 
“mixed” racial blood), then the German Jewish 
population on the eve of Schacht’s mission was about 
600,000: 250,000 women and children; 200,000 aged 
and infirm; and 150,000 wage-earners. Arrangements 
were to be made for about 30,000 of the latter to leave 
annually over a period of three to five years. Their wives 
and children would be permitted to join them at the first 
reasonable opportunity. As for the aged and the infirm, 
care and security would be assured them for the rest of 
their lives. 


To finance this project, Schacht proposed the creation of 
a special trust fund to be raised from the remaining 
assets of Germany’s Jews. These assets were to be used, 
in turn, as security for an international loan to Germany 
to be repaid within twenty-five years. The loan was to 
consist of one and a half billion marks, which either 
Jewish financiers or an international committee would 
advance. Before long, though, a service charge of half a 
billion marks was added to this amount, raising the total 
bill to two billion marks. 


In drafting his scheme, Schacht was guided by two 
primary considerations: squelch the accusation by the 
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Western democracies that the German Vaterland was 
forcing out its Jews in a state of destitution; gaining 
access to new markets and profits from the additional 
exports of Reich Jewry. 


For a week or so, the Schacht Plan was intensively 
studied by Rublee and Winterton, who invited a 
committee of financial experts to produce a workable 
accord. This proved impossible, however, both on fiscal 
and ideological grounds; for aside from arguing that the 
sum proposed by Schacht could not possibly be raised by 
individual financiers, the experts strongly objected to 
having sequestrated Jewish property serve as a prop for 
increasing German exports. 


Rublee informed the State Department of this situation 
on December 18, 1938: 


We have consulted privately with prominent Jewish 
leaders here and have heard from Jewish leaders in Paris. 
They are categorically opposed to the setting up of a 
private committee which would lend an air of credibility 
to the idea that there is such a thing as World Jewry. 
They believe that the matter should be considered 
exclusively by the governments.” 


Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles responded the 
next day: 


No one who has been consulted believes that it would be 
possible to raise the sum mentioned, or even an 
appreciable part of it, under the terms outlined. The plan 
is generally considered as asking 
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the world to pay a ransom for the release of hostages in 
Germany and barter human misery for increased 
exports.” 


Because of arguments of this kind, the financiers 
rejected the Schacht Plan at a meeting held in Paris on 
December 20th. 


Schacht discussed the “progress” of these negotiations 
with Hitler on January 2, 1939. Hitherto ignored, 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop protested the 
procedural and intrinsic aspects of the entire affair. He 
was opposed to having Jews take their possesions with 
them in any form, arguing that these were stolen German 
property. But Hitler overruled him, appointing Schacht 
as a special representative for the promotion of Jewish 
emigration three days later; and once again, over the 
opposition of the Foreign Ministry, it was agreed to 
receive Rublee in Berlin. But about a fortnight later, in 
his celebrated feud with Schacht over Géoring’s 
inflationary rearmament program, the Nazi chieftain 
dismissed his super-salesman as Reichsbank director. 
Rublee had also had just about enough of this whole 
business, tendering his resignation the following month. 
In the meantime, Hitler had hardened his stand, refusing 
to relinquish “his” Jewish assets. 


Negotiations were resumed by a Goring confidant, 
Helmuth Wohltat, head of the Foreign Credits Control 
Office. But these were mere exercises in cynicism, since 
on January 24th, only four days after Schacht’s ouster, 
the double-dealing Goéring appointed Heydrich head of 
the Central Emigration Office for Jews. The Gestapo 
thereby became the sole agency for solving the Jewish 
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problem through emigration or evacuation. A certain 
Adolf Eichmann, just risen from party obscurity during a 
recent tour of duty in Vienna, now became Heydrich’s 
assistant. Heydrich’s assassination in 1942 cleared the 
way for the pupil to outdo the master in the commission 
of horrendous crimes against European Jewry and 
humanity.“4 


In July of 1939, in a move initiated by the Joint, the IGC 
created a Coordinating Foundation designed to improve 
emigration 

procedures for the refugees. It proved to be the IGC’s 
last major pre-war act. 


The Foundation was headed by Paul Van Zeeland, 
ex-Premier of Belgium, and supported by Jewish and 
non-Jewish organizations. However, the Foundation had 
only a reserve of a million dollars for an undertaking 
requiring at least tens of millions. It had barely begun 
functioning when its work was interrupted by the start of 
the Second World War. 


Thus faded away the last glimmer of hope to save Nazi 
Germany’s Jews through statesmanship. Saving even a 
remnant of the rest of European Jewry in this way was 
completely out of the question until the beginning of the 
end of the Third Reich.” 


THE CONTRA-SCHACHT ACTION OF THE U.S. BOYCOTT 
MOVEMENT 


1. In mid-August of 1938, Dr. Tenenbaum, ever watchful 
over the effect that the refugee problem could have on 
the boycott movement, cabled Nahum Goldmann as 
follows: 
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In connection with Refugee Conference in London there 
is danger that Germany may use opportunity to make 
Jewish misfortune an excuse for dumping Nazi 
merchandise in part-payment of Jewish property. This 
would be death blow to boycott. Use your influence to 
prevent this Nazi scheme to make victims agents for the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany.*° 


Tenenbaum then wrote to Rabbi Wise: 


I am reliably informed that the International Committee 
for Refugees is negotiating with the Nazi Government to 
permit the refugees to take out part of their property in 
merchandise. Moreover, the arrangement that the Nazis 
are likely to make is a sort of Haavarah Arrangement’ 
extended to the entire world. This means but one thing, 
that as a result of what the refugees will be able to take 
out of Germany, the entire world will be flooded with 
Nazi-made merchandise on a_ scale which will 
completely vitiate the efficacy of the boycott. 


I have personally sent a cable to Goldmann asking him 
to watch out during the negotiations, but, frankly, have 
very little faith in his pro-boycott sentiment. Perhaps you 
will be more impressed by this procedure which will 
make the Jewish victims agents of the Nazi Government 
if I tell you that according to what I have read and 
information received, Germany is almost on its last legs 
economically. 


Naturally, Germany will do everything possible to use 
the refugee question as a means of dumping all that 
Germany can produce for export without anyone being 
able to interfere or limit the German flood. I don’t know 
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what we can do about it, but I know that you are the only 
man who has the courage, even at the chance of courting 
unpopularity, to say the right word at the right moment. 
As a member of the Refugee Committee set up by 
President Roosevelt,*® you, more than anyone else, are 
able and I am sure, willing, to do what is in your power 
to stop or limit this nefarious scheme of getting out some 
refugees at the cost of helping to build up Hitler’s war 
machine to an unparalleled strength. ... 


I enclose a letter received from Dr. Knopfmacher.*” This 
letter will only confirm what I have said above.” 


Wise penned the following note to Justice Brandeis on 
Tenenbaum’s letter: 


Will you be good enough, after reading the two items, to 
give me confidentially your judgment on this problem. I 
do not feel I can act, (1) because we have not sufficient 
information, (2) Rublee may be trusted to make best 
possible bargain, (3) the Reich will grant no favors 
without a consideration.”! 


There is no record of a reply from Brandeis. Indirectly, 
though, Dr. Tenenbaum’s fears were allayed by an 
August 24th telegram 

from Dr. Knopfmacher to Lillian Shultz, director of 
publicity for the A.J.C.: 


ADVISE NO ACTION AT PRESENT CONCERNING 
TRANSFER PLANS EVIAN COMMITTEE AWAIT 
FURTHER NEWS GOLDMANN. 


At the same time, Dr. Goldmann returned from London 
where he had had an extensive talk with Mr. Lipsky.° 
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Dr. Goldmann has requested me to convey the following 
to you: 


On August 25, he spoke with Mr. Rublee and Mr. 
Warren?” regarding the Transfer Plan and warned them 
against submitting any plans to Germany which would 
involve the promotion of German exports. So far as we 
know at present, the plans for taking out considerable 
portions of the property of German Jews are proceeding 
in an entirely different direction. Neither Mr. Rublee nor 
any other member of the Intergovernmental Committee 
have begun any negotiations with Germany. We will, of 
course, continue our watchfulness. Dr. Goldmann made 
it clear in very serious terms that in the event of the 
adoption of any transfer plans involving the promotion 
of German exports, there will arise a campaign against 
the realization of such plans by large Jewish 
organizations. 


Dr. Goldmann will continue to observe the situation very 
carefully and in the event of any danger will not fail to 
notify you.” 


An event of “danger” definitely set in with the 
announcement of the Schacht Plan. The dilemma it 
posed to the boycott movement is described in a 
December 14th communication that Tenenbaum 
received from Isaiah Minkoff, JLC Executive Secretary 
and a close co-boycott worker: 


I received your memorandum>> yesterday and it is, no 
doubt, the most important subject at this moment for us 
to take up. The entire problem of boycott seems to be 
interrelated with the latest news of the “German” plan. In 
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my estimation, no one organization or group can take 
upon itself the great responsibility of formulating the 
answer of the Jews. 


The way I personally view it, we are faced with a 
situation 

where we must all become, instead of boycotters, the 
agents of Nazi Germany; and instead of influencing 
people, Jewish and Gentile, not to buy German goods we 
are to become the fiscal agents and salesman for every 
conceivable goods that Germany will dump upon the 
world market. It is the most horrible price. Yet, what is 
the solution? Somehow, in my inner self, I do not believe 
that the Nazi Government would let the Jews out, no 
matter at what price. I believe the American Jewish 
Congress should raise this question before the General 
Jewish Council (GJC),° . just as I wish to do myself in 
the near future.° 


Dr. Tenenbaum had no illusions about the Schacht Plan 
from its very beginnings through all its subsequent 
modifications. In pediodicals, circulars and at protest 
gatherings, he fought it steadfastly and unflinchingly. 
Thus, only a day after the Plan was made public, 
Tenenbaum, in possible obviation of a charge of cruel 
obduracy, observed: 


The pity of it all is that the more responsive we become 
to the heartrendering appeals of our tortured relatives 
and fellow Jews, the more we endanger the lives and 
liberty of the very people we intend to help, because the 
more we pay, the more insatiable become the demands 
on them.°® 
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The death blow that could now be dealt the boycott 
movement was also brought into sharp focus by Dr. 
Tenenbaum at a conference of more than 1200 
representatives of Jewish organizations who met at New 
York’s Hotel Astor on December 18th to take up the new 
German ransom plan: 


The newest Schacht offensive to barter human misery for 
increased exports will fail dismally, as have failed all 
previous efforts to break the boycott. No Jew will permit 
himself to be used as a Nazi salesman and no Jewish 
refugee will accept freedom at the cost of dishonor and 
national disgrace. We shall continue the anti-Nazi 
boycott until there will be a Hitler no more. Millions for 
the refugees, and not one cent as tribute is our slogan.” 


At the close of the conference, the delegates rejected 
“categorically and finally any proposal which would 
make of our tortured brethren agents for the promotion 
of Nazi export dumping and thus provide foreign 
exchange for a regime which is today stooping to the 
depths of a huge international kidnapping racket.” 


Dr. Tenenbaum’s most blistering attack against the 
Schacht Plan was made in a memorandum that he 
circulated among what he apparently regarded as 
well-intentioned, but naive, people engaged in rescue 
work. Lest these nibble at the bait prepared by Schacht, 
the JBC chairman circulated a memorandum among all 
German refugee aid societies, warning that the Nazi 
barter plan was a “monstrous fraud” and that the German 
Government did not have the “slightest intention of 
permitting the Jews to leave Germany.” He said: 
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The Nazis need the Jews as scapegoats to sate their 
brutal sadistic impulses of hate and hurt. They intend to 
use the Jews as an almost inexhaustible source of ransom 
and blackmail to fill the gap of their failing economic 


resources.°! 


The concluding section exhorted: 


Breaking the boycott now, when the entire world seems 
to have realized the importance of this weapon, would be 
a deadly blow to our common cause. We have no right to 
do that even for the sake of the unfortunate refugees.” 


In contrast thereto, but equally guided by the best of 
intentions, the American Joint Distribution Committee 
took upon itself to try to work out a deal with the Nazis. 
On the heels of Schacht’s announced trip to London, 
Edward M. Warburg, son of the founding JDC 
Chairman, Felix M. Warburg, traveled to the British 
capital to take part in the IGC negotiations with Hitler’s 
super-salesman. And before long he announced that the 
Joint would raise the ransom money being sought by 
Schacht. The news stirred up a storm of protest in Great 
Britain and in the United States, with Warburg and the 
JDC being denounced for misrepresenting Jewish public 
opinion and for assuming the self-assigned role of 
guardians of the Jewish people. 


In mid-January 1939, the Administrative Committee of 
the World Jewish Congress convened in Paris for a 
three-day session to consider the Jewish problem the 
world over and define the organization’s attitude toward 
the several proposals for the settlement of refugees. The 
conference was attended by forty representatives of 
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various Jewish communities, rejecting both the Schacht 
Plan and a proposal to make use of Ethiopia as a place of 
settlement for refugees: 


A solution of the German-Jewish problem is not 
acceptable to the Jewish people if it rewards the Nazi 
regime with economic advantages in return for 
expropriation and expulsion. Similarly, the World Jewish 
Congress firmly rejects any proposal regarding Ethiopia 
because Jewish settlement in the territory of an 
anti-Semitic government such as Italy is inconceivable.® 


The World Jewish Congress thereby approved a 
resolution paralleling the one adopted by the American 
Jewish Congress a month earlier. 


In another resolution, the administrative Committee of 
the World Jewish Congress reaffirmed Jewish 
determination “to fight for the restoration of the 
fundamental human rights of the Jews.” It was in the 
spirit of this resolution that Nahum Goldmann, chairman 
of the WJC’s Administrative Committee, said at the 
conclusion of the conference: 


We must not pay cash premiums to our oppressors. We 
want equality, not treatment as second-or third-class 
citizens. When I was in Washington, I told high 
personalities there that the attitude of some liberal 
statesmen in discussing the Jewish problem with 
dictators without asking the opinion of Jewish 
organizations is more offensive than the open attacks of 
anti-Semites. 
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By mid-February, the IGC was at work on a fresh 
version of the Schacht Plan. The new scheme, as 
objectionable as its predecessor, was submitted by 
Helmuth Wohltat to Rublee’s recent replacement as 
Evian Committee Chairman, Sir Herbert Emerson. Sir 
Emerson was also Sir Malcolm’s replacement as League 
High Commissioner for Refugees from Germany. 


Despite the shortcomings of the new scheme, the IGC 
backed the creation of a corporation designed to finance 
the relocation of 

refugees. The projected resettlement funds totaled the 
huge sum of $100,000,000, which was to be raised by 
the United States, Great Britain and France. 


Stephen Wise arrived in London at this time to attend a 
conference of the British Section of the World Jewish 
Congress. On the agenda were the problems facing 
World Jewry. As President of the WJC’s Executive 
Committee, Rabbi Wise took the occasion to caution 
against action that might be injurious to the Rublee Plan 
with its striving for an orderly emigration of Jews from 
Germany. As for Mr. Rublee, on February 18th, a day 
before the opening of the conference, he set sail for New 
York after retiring as Chairman of the Evian Committee. 


2. By mid-April, the Nazis tightened even further their 
already stringent Jewish emigration policy. Word 
concerning the restrictive change got out with the 
departure from Berlin of Robert T. Pell, Vice-Director of 
the Intergovernmental Refugee Committee. For during 
the negotiations, Pell was informed by his Nazi hosts 
that they would consummate the Rublee Agreement on 
condition that the projected international corporation 
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extended loans to German refugees for settling abroad. A 
report originating from Berlin expounded the aforesaid, 
pointing, in part, to the following two developments: 


The German Government’s Central Emigration Office, 
which was established in connection with the Rublee 
Pact, is not functioning; Jews are no longer being given 
permits to leave the Reich, contrary to the previous 
policy of forcing Jews out of Germany.°° 


Meanwhile, Dr. Tenenbaum was becoming rather upset 
with Dr. Wise, who had still not dissociated himself 
from the Rublee Agreement. On May Ist, Tenenbaum, in 
the second®’ of a series of communications on the 
subject, wrote Wise a long letter showing 

why the Agreement should be repudiated. The salient 
features were: 


With every Jewish emigrant leaving Germany, 75% of 
his property will simply melt away before any 
substantial number of Jews can leave Germany. In view 
of the fact that the Jewish Community in Germany lives 
solely on its accumulated capital, this property cannot 
even last long enough to maintain the Jews of the Nazi 
Gehenna for a period of 2-3 years, necessary to get 
100,000 Jews out of Germany. Thus, by the magic of 
Nazi accounting, for every single dollar “saved” for the 
refugees we shall have to feed back 4—5 dollars into the 
maw of the hungry Nazi wolf, including the private 
charity dollars and support money by relatives which 
will flow increasingly each year into Germany, as long 
as this scheme will continue to operate. 
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Had the Refugee Committee, instead of bargaining for 
“Jewish property” simply insisted on an orderly process 
of emigration, with the refugees permitted to take out 
some of their belongings and the German Government 
providing land and sea transportation into the places of 
destination, we could have been able to “save” fully as 
much or more on some of the property without any 
obligation on our part to keep Germany supplied with 
fresh money each time the Jewish property reserve will 
become empty. We could have started a real exodus 
which to a large extent would have been self-supporting. 
Instead, we have now been saddled with an “agreement” 
which is a monstrosity from a moral and _ business 
viewpoint alike. 


Next, the JBC Chairman criticized the idea of the 
creation of an international corporation: 


I have asked the question what the aim and purpose of 
the envisaged corporation is to be. I received an answer 
which did not satisfy me at all and nobody else, I am 
sure, could feel relieved by its nebulous status. 
Foundation or Corporation are but names for seasoning 
the same unpalatable dish. The purpose of this 
ambiguous body, whatever title one may choose, is 
expressly stated in the “agreement.” 


Forgetting for the moment about the questionable 
authority or power to secure “fair treatment” of the 
remaining Jews (a task which the intervention of the 
most powerful governments failed to accomplish), the 
corporation will have to transact the business of property 
transfer in goods and to recompense Germany in foreign 
exchange for the cost of raw materials which go into the 
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manufacture of these goods. By this single provision, the 
Nazi negotiators skillfully smuggled through the two 
chief objectives of the Schacht ransom plan, i.e. 
increased exports, and additional foreign exchange.... 
The Corporation, Foundation or whatever its name may 
be, will be a Banking and Trading Corporation for 
increased German ex- 

ports, and at the same time it will supply the Nazi 
Treasury with much needed foreign exchange (the price 
and amount of the used raw materials in the transfer 
goods will be fixed by the Nazis or trustees, two of 
whom will be Nazis),°” 


Turning now to his key subtitle, “Shall we give up the 
boycott,” Dr. Tenenbaum wrote: 


... We cannot preach the boycott of Nazi goods and 
increase Nazi exports at the same time. There is no better 
salesman than a sale. Every machine, every tool bought 
from Germany, means opening the door for future 
replacements, for repairs and the acquisition of a great 
many other parts and goods suitable for this particular 
piece of equipment. It means creating new opportunities 
for Nazi dumping above the limit of this one sale. We 
had one Haavarah for Palestine, and we are now reaping 
the weeds of this hybrid plantation. Not only is the entire 
Near East flooded with German merchandise, but it has 
enabled the Nazis to gain an economic foothold in 
Palestine and to subsidize, finance and equip the Arab 
revolt which has imperilled our Yishuv (Palestinian 
Jewry) and put our hard-won position in jeopardy. A 
Haavarah of world-wide dimensions will not only 
weaken the defensive forces, Jewish and non-Jewish, 
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now arrayed against Nazi oppression, but will destroy 
the morale and safety of our people. Believing as I do 
that economic pressure can defeat Hitlerism, I feel that 
we have no right to sacrifice the fate of the Jewish 
people, the cause of liberalism and indeed of the world, 
no matter how vital may be the cause or how pressing 
the necessity. The ultimate triumph of Hitlerism spells 
the doom of the Jewish people everywhere, and in a 
dilemma of this kind the choice cannot be the subject to 
much hesitation. ”° 


As late as July 5th, Tenenbaum noted in a 
communication, Wise had still not replied to his letter of 
May lst. It was now somewhat less than a fortnight 
before another revised Rublee Plan would be proposed at 
still another IGC conference in London. Virtually in tacit 
agreement with the Joint Distribution Committee, and 
without prior consultation with the Joint Boycott 
Council, Dr. Wise was ostensibly prepared to stand 
behind it. In a fit of bitter indignation and 
disappointment, Dr. Tenenbaum sent Rabbi Wise the 
strongest personal letter he had ever written him in his 
capacity as Boycott Chairman. The paucity in pertinent 
informational background is quite evident, however. 


I really believe that you have taken a great responsibility 
which 

I deeply regret to say, you shouldn’t have, as head of the 
Congress, without consultation. .. . 


I believe the action taken by a handful of people and by 
the JDC to be disastrous to our cause, calculated to make 
the Boycott a mock gesture. ... Moreover, I believe that 
whatever the motives, it is sheer nonsense to endorse the 
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Hitler Refugee Transfer Plan at a time when either we’ ll 
have a war or a final appeasement. In the first case, it 
wouldn’t perhaps matter so much. But in a case of “a 
peace conference before war,” we shall have prejudiced 
and grievously injured our entire cause with this kind of 
precedent. To such a conference we ought to come with 
“clean hands” insisting not on a settlement of the refugee 
question, but on the Jewish question in Germany in 
general, so that there shall be no refugee problem left.... 


I consider this deal the greatest blunder of our 
blundering age and leadership and I for one who has 
stood for six years and fought for the Boycott against all 
odds, I shall not stop the fight now in view of this 
insidious attempt at annihilation of the very basic 
principle of the Boycott. Unless and until I am assured 
that this abominai scheme is being abandoned to the 
shade and fates of the original Warburg-Samuel-Marx 
etc. plan,’ I shall use every legitimate means at my 
disposal to discredit the contemplated Corporation and 
those connected with it, even if it would mean my 
leaving the Congress. I hope you'll understand my 
feelings in the matter and appreciate my motives. 


But even as he was writing this letter, Dr. Tenenbaum 
had already acted independently of Dr. Wise and the 
Congress. A JBC Executive Committee meeting of the 
week before had taken up the 

“New Refugee Transfer Plan.” After due consideration, 
the group unanimously passed the following resolution: 


Since information has reached the Joint Boycott Council 
that certain members of the Jewish Community of the 
United States are contemplating the formation of a 
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Corporation to promote a certain kind of transfer of 
German goods through the medium of German Jewish 
refugees, it is the consensus of opinion of the Joint 
Boycott Council that such an undertaking will 
undermine the promotion of Boycott activities not only 
in the United States, but the world over. The 
representatives of the constituent bodies on the Joint 
Boycott Council are requested to take up this matter with 
their respective organizations. 


Dr. Tenenbaum had also prepared a_ lengthy 
memorandum which was disseminated among more than 
thirty Congress branches. It expounded the arguments set 
forth in his recent correspondence with Wise, and was 
followed up by a night letter dispatched on June 22nd: 


Trust you have read my memorandum on German 
Refugee Transfer Plan. Plan will increase exports of 
German goods, give additional foreign exchange to 
Nazis and make serious breach in Boycott. Also will 
increase opposition to emigration of German Jewish 
refugees and be constant drain on resources of World 
Jewry. Urge you wire Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee protesting against underwriting this vicious 
plan to extent of one million dollars given for relief 
purposes. * 


But despite its condemnation of the Schacht Plan some 
six months earlier, the Congress, due to the Joint’s 
endeavors, now chose not to take sides. Tenenbaum’s 
reaction to this was registered in another memorandum 
that he had prepared in order to circulate the Council’s 
resolution: 
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The American Jewish Congress has, as yet, not taken 
any stand in this matter. I, myself, as you know, feel 
very strongly about the consequences of this deal and it 
is my contention that the strongest protest is not strong 
enough, in view of this attempt to break the Boycott 
front with no real improvement in the refugee 
situation.’° 


3. Though the A.J.C. failed to take a position on the new 
plan, some of JBC’s constituent bodies did issue 
statements in support of Tenenbaum’s stand. The first of 
these came from the Jewish 

Labor Committee, which on July 12th reacted to the 
Rublee Program’s proposal to “facilitate” German 
Jewish emigration “in a uniform and orderly manner.” It 
was sent to the Joint by Adolph Held, who on November 
15, 1938 replaced B. C. Vladeck as JLC President: 


Careful consideration of the Program fails to point out 
any benefit to the emigrating Jews which would justify 
our acceptance of the dangerous precedents it 
establishes. The Program implies tacit recognition, on 
the part of World Jewry, of the right of the German 
Government to confiscate Jewish property. It will 
encourage anti-Semitic governments in other lands to 
threaten their Jewish populations in the same manner 
that Hitler treats the German Jews. The Rublee Program 
will destroy the Boycott against Hitler Germany, and 
will undermine the struggle of the labor and progressive 
movement against Hitlerism and anti-Semitism. Rather 
than help German Jews, the Program will tend to alienate 
the best friends we have in our fight for existence. ’° 
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Held also said that the real problem was not obtaining 
the release of Germany’s Jews, .but that of finding a 
haven of refuge for them. For at no time, he argued, did 
Hitler prevent Jews from leaving the Reich. A recent 
news item which Held now made use of accorded a 
sense of freshness to the point he was making: 


We desire once more to make ourselves perfectly clear: 
the aim of National Socialism remains the eviction from 
the Reich of these Jews to the last man. We are giving 
them our attention once more only in order to speed up 
their emigration—we think this is worth the effort./” 


Reflecting on the financial arrangements of such an 
exodus, Held explained that it would be more 
economical for the relief agencies to give the refugees 
cash aid after they left Germany, rather than to retmburse 
the Hitler regime for the goods taken out by them. 
“This,” he declared, “will at least not necessitate our 
providing Hitler with foreign exchange, of which he is so 
greatly in need.” Held then added: 


Before giving our consent to the Rublee Plan ..., we 
should at least try to find an answer to the most burning 
question of the day: where will the emigrants, 
supposedly helped by the Rublee Plan, go?’® 


Continuing his criticism, Held complained that the 
Rublee Plan does not even make an effort to give an 
answer to this “most vital question.” He said also that 
“our Committee” was “painfully surprised” at the news 
that JDC underwrote the funds necessary for setting up 
the Corporation, particularly after British Jewry’s refusal 
“to become a party to this dangerous unilateral 
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arrangement.” The Corporation, Held noted with 
disapproval, “will, in the words of the Rublee 
Memorandum, have the following functions”: 


In effect become the purchasing agent for goods, 
machinery and equipment as provided in the Transfer 
Agreement. This will include selection of materials, 
negotiations of price, supervision of qualities, delivery 
dates and transportation arrangements. ” 


Held concluded his lengthy letter with the following: 


We have full confidence in the Joint Distribution 
Commitee. ... But we cannot ratify the action of the 
leadership of the J.D.C. concerning the plan under 
discussion. 


The Rublee Program presents not merely a relief 
problem. It confronts us with a political problem which 
involves the interests of the Jewish people as a whole, 
and will have wide repercussions the world over. 


No matter how representative the group which discussed 
and decided on this matter, in our opinion, the cause 
would have been served much better if a subject of such 
vital importance would have been submitted to the 
various central Jewish organizations for discussion and 
action. As matters now stand, we consider it our duty to 
make our position clear to you in the hope that you will 
reverse your stand before it is too late.*° 


The Volunteer Christian Committee was next in 
pronouncing judgment on the Rublee Plan. On July 18th, 
the opening day of another IGC conference, Christopher 
Emmet sent Myron Taylor an “open letter,” pleading for 
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rejection of the plan or at least for its modification. After 
registering opposing views familiar to us by now from 
Tenenbaum, Emmet noted: 


Even if the alleviation offered under this plan were real 
and not illusory, it would be folly to weaken the Boycott, 
for if Hitler is not stopped, Jews and democrats all over 
the world will eventually become refugees, as they are 
today in Central Europe. ...°! 


The letter concluded with a plea to all refugee agencies 
to 

use their influence to demand an end to the persecution 
of Jews and other Nazi victims as their condition for 
giving up the boycott, and for any eventual economic 
concessions to Germany. 


The next day the Christian Committee released a 
statement which branded the Rublee Plan a “misnomer” 
because “many of its provisions were accepted by 
Rublee with reluctance on the insistence of Herr Wohltat 
acting for the Nazi Government.” Yet, while remaining 
opposed to the Rublee Plan, the VCC wished “to pay 
tribute to the energetic and unselfish efforts of Rublee 
and Taylor to secure the best terms from the Nazis.” It 
admitted that Rublee’s Plan was “a distinct improvement 
upon the Schacht Plan,” but charged it with being 
nevertheless a modification of that “notorious scheme.” 


As a boycott organization, it is the main function of the 
Volunteer Christian Committee to Boycott Nazi 
Germany to prevent the supply of foreign exchange to 
the Hitler Government, hence we feel bound to oppose 
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this plan. We believe that its greatest beneficiaries will 
be the Nazis rather than their victims. 


Contrary to popular belief, the refugees can really be a 
source of wealth to the country to which they come, but 
under the Rublee Plan, instead of being absorbed into the 
economy of the land of their adoption, they would 
remain adjuncts of the Nazi economic barter system. 
They would have to remit a large part of their earnings to 
Germany in the foreign exchange which Hitler needs for 
his armaments instead of spending their money as 
consumers. This would be calculated not only to help 
Hitler, but to increase local prejudice against the 
refugees. 


Christian opponents of Hitlerism admire American Jews 
in refusing to be blackmailed into giving up boycott, 
however terrible Nazi pressure. Homes for the emigrants 
have not as yet been found, so there is no need to rush 
the adoption of the Rublee Plan now, even if it were 
desirable.*? 


What lulled U.S. boycott leaders, particularly in the 
immediate pre-war months, into believing the German 
economy to be “so insecure” was the “we must export or 
die” warning that Hitler issued in his previously cited 
speech of January 30, 1939. Before this exhortation, 
actually, from Hitler’s first year in power, the several 
boycotting agencies prepared tabulations of one kind or 
another to prove the effectiveness of their movement. 
Did not Hitler’s aforesaid exhortation therefore 
constitute the best possible “proof” of boycott efficacy? 
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Because of the outbreak of hostilities, this shall always 
remain a moot question for some—but not for those who 
might point to such abortive movements as China’s 
boycott of Japan, the Arab boycott of Israel, and, 
especially, the global boycott of Rhodesia. However, be 
that as it may, even if it is conceded for the sake of 
argument that up to 1939 the boycott made a worthwhile 
dent in the Nazi military machine, surely Hitler’s 
astounding successes in the first half of war turned such 
economic ostracism into a trifling matter. 


Of course, there is no disputing the ideological argument 
propounded by boycott leaders, viz., that boycott is a 
form of self-defense which is better than a “do-nothing” 
policy. 


The following letter of August 8, 1939 contains what is 
perhaps Tenenbaum’s final attempt to warn Goldmann 
of the trap the Rublee Plan set for the boycott movement: 


... [am not convinced that the Rublee Plan has been 
abandoned. In fact the very tenor of the publicity shows 
that the Rublee Plan with its Nazi-favoring commercial 
features has been made the basis of refugee-transfer. 
Inasmuch as the session of the small Administrative 
Committee is scheduled to take up the emigration 
question, I would urge you to include the Nazi Refugee 
Transfer Plan on the agenda.*° 


I know your views on the matter and I well remember 
your courageous and statesman-like statement of a year 
ago which made a tremendous impression throughout the 
world. I also know how much of a handicap our 
activities have encountered and the lack of appreciation 
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in the U.S. of the great value of the World Jewish 
Congress at this time. In fact, it seems to me that the 
greatest tragedy of ours is that Hitler has succeeded in 
paralyzing the will and the determination of the Jewish 
people to see this fight through at all cost. 


Jewish leadership has sadly failed at this critical moment 
when our very existence is at stake. 


The General Jewish Council, which I have fought from 
its inception, has made the Congress subordinate to the 
do-nothing policy of the American Jewish Committee. 
The World Jewish Congress, composed of elements 
outside the United States, can render a real service by a 
courageous attitude at this time. Our motto must be an 
uncompromising fight with Nazism in all its 
ramifications. There can be no talk of appeasement, or 
compromise with Hitler even for the sake of the 
refugees. Under no circumstances can we 

afford to break or weaken the Boycott and make a breach 
in the fighting front, Jewish or non-Jewish, arrayed 
against the brutal Nazi regime.** 


THE RESCUE POSTURE OF AMERICA’S JEWISH DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the several Jewish defense agencies, only the 
American Jewish Committee did not really engage in 
independent campaigns in behalf of the refugees, either 
relying on or _ supporting organizations created 
specifically for this purpose. As a matter of fact, the 
Committee had helped create the Joint, continuing to 
exercise a strong influence over its policies.*° For that 
matter, HIAS was one of a large number of national 
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organizations affiliated with the Committee. Moreover, 
the Committee had of late joined in the welfare and 
rescue efforts of the recently established General Jewish 
Council. All in all, then, the AJC was very much in the 
center of overseas, as well as national, relief activities. 


At its founding in 1934, and for a couple of years or so 
after its affiliation with the AJC, the Jewish Labor 
Committee contributed towards, but did not actually 
engage in, rescue activities in behalf of Jews as such. As 
a matter of fact, its policy towards Eastern European 
Jews was not to encourage emigration, but to improve 
their lot in their countries of origin. 


JLC was instrumental in the establishment of the Labor 
Chest Fund, an endowment created by and directed 
under AFL auspices in support of the union victims of 
the Hitler-Mussolini dictatorships. In addition, the Labor 
Committee persuaded the AFL to organize a Committee 
for the Victims of Nazism and Fascism (1936). As to the 
limited scope of the rescue activities of the JWV, it was 
mainly confined to aiding in the resettlement of 
ex-servicemen among the German refugees. 


Independent campaigning on a much grander scale in 
behalf of both Austrian and German refugees was 
conducted by the B’nai B’rith. The ever-changing, but 
constantly desperate situation of the refugees had the 
continuous and devoted attention of Alfred M. Cohen, 
who retired from the B’nai B’rith presidency in May of 
1938, after serving in that office since 1925. Confronted 
with unprecedented 
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events of anti-Jewish brutality, his successor, Henry 
Monsky, expanded and intensified the Order’s aid to 
fleeing refugees. 


On February 5, 1938, shortly after the removal of the 
Supreme Lodge Office from New York City to its new 
national headquarters in Washington, D.C., the Order 
called a conference with a number of experts, obtaining 
valuable advice and assistance regarding support for the 
continuation of the League of Nations’s Nansen Office, 
whose existence, as we have seen, was soon to expire. In 
the wake of the Anschluss, a B’nai B’rith committee also 
met with President Roosevelt to discuss the refugee 
question. The upshot of these meetings was a decision 
that, in view of the supposedly non-Jewish character of 
the forthcoming Conference at Evian, B’nai B’rith would 
appeal to the IGC on the more inclusive basis of helping 
all Staatenlosen ‘stateless people.’ Myron Taylor 
cooperated by placing the problem “of refugees unable 
to produce the customary documents from their countries 
of origin or nationality” on the agenda.*° 


In July it was revealed that the International Refugee 
Commission in London would issue to refugees 
internationally recognized passports similar to the ones 
formerly issued by the Nansen Office. Details 
concerning the dreadful situation of the Nazi victims 
languishing in the concentration camps of Austria and 
Germany were presented by the B’nai B’rith Secretary, 
Maurice Bisgayer, in an interview with Rublee on 
August 9th, a day before the latter’s departure for 
London. In the course of the interview, Bisgayer 
produced letters whose tragic contents deeply affected 
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Mr. Rublee. But as the latter said then, and as time 
would soon show, all he could do was try to be of 
service. 


One might also refer to Bisgayer for a general account of 
B’nai B’rith’s day-to-day activities in behalf of the 
refugees: 


The Supreme Lodge Office is actually handling 
hundreds of requests of one kind or another pertaining to 
refugees, for the most part from members or relatives of 
members. 


In all B’nai B’rith action concerning refugees, the Order 
aims to cooperate with other agencies whose program 
involves treatment of the refugee problem, such as the 
National Coordinating Committee for Aid to German 
Refugees, HIAS, and others of like character.®’ 


In affirming and reaffirming the boycott, the American 
Jewish 

Congress also defined its attitude toward solving the 
plight of Europe’s Jews in general and Nazi Germany’s 
in particular. Thus, at the end of October 1938, at an 
extraordinary conference held in New York City in 
connection with a meeting of the Executive of the World 
Jewish Congress, it was resolved that “World Jewry 
cannot and will not cooperate with governments in the 
organization of enforced mass emigration.”*® Nor was 
blackmail a solution, the resolution continued: 


The denationalization of Jews by countries wishing to 
enrich themselves by expropriating and exiling their 
Jewish citizens, far from achieving the solution of the 
Jewish question can only be regarded as a deliberate 
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attempt on Jewish existence which must be met by the 
strongest resistance of the Jewish people.*? 


It was emphasized, moreover, that cooperation with 
governments for facilitating Jewish emigration “is only 
possible on the basis of the full respect for Jewish civic 
and minority rights of the Jewish people to live and work 
as citizens of their respective countries.””” 


The Kristallnacht orgy that soon followed strained to the 
limit the sense of the foregoing resolution. Convoking a 
mass meeting on November 24th in New York’s Hotel 
Commodore, the American Jewish Congress issued a 
call to the GJC to summon a nationwide conference as 
soon as possible in order to define, organize and 
coordinate American Jewish policy towards migration 
and relief problems arising from the then two-week old 
tragedy: 


. this conference calls upon the American Jewish 
Congress, together with its associates in the General 
Jewish Council, to summon at the earliest possible 
moment, a national conference of the representatives of 
organized Jewry, including the representatives of all 
Jewish agencies now engaged in work relating to these 
problems. 


The functions of this conference shall be to examine the 
various plans now being proposed for the rescue of 
German Jewry, to study the problems of migration and 
relief and define the attitude of American Jewry thereto; 
and to organize American Jewry for the support of such 
plans as will most nearly meet the necessities of Jewish 
life and safeguard the future of Jews.”! 
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In another section of its statement, the Congress 
conference, 

represented by about two thousand representatives of 
Jewish organizations in the New York metropolitan area, 
declared that: 


As Jews, we are firmly resolved to employ every decent 
means to make it impossible to convert our fellow Jews 
into a people of refugees.” 


This resolve concluded with the following plea: 


To the civilized world, united at last after five years of 
Nazi terror, in the understanding that Nazism is a 
menace to peace and liberty, justice and democracy 
everywhere, we appeal for united action to prevent the 
destruction of the Jewish people.”° 


To be sure, the conference did not miss the opportunity 
to publicize the boycott; this time, though, there was a 
note of freshness to the call. It came in a speech 
delivered by Dr. Tenenbaum, announcing the Council’s 
readiness to submerge its identity in an all American 
boycott organization. He proposed that the leadership of 
such a country-wide movement be conferred upon 
William Green; Green, however, subsequently declined 
the offer. 


The Jewish Congress also proposed the organization of a 
“mass” campaign for overseas relief for the “broadening 
of the base of representation in the J.D.C.” on an overall 
group basis. The proposal originated with Dr. Samuel 
Margoshes (editor of the Yiddish daily, Der Tog), a 
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member of the Congress’ Governing Council” and 
former A.J.C. vice-president. 


The American Jewish Congress, the American Jewish 
Committee, the B’nai B’rith and the Jewish Labor 
Committee have united in the General Council for 
Jewish Rights. This is a_ federation of Jewish 
policy-making organizations. ... At this hour it is 
imperative that this federation of Jewish policy-making 
organizations sit down in conference with all 
instrumentality-owning organizations such as_ the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, the H.I.A.S., the 
Coordinating Committee for German Jewish Refugees, 
the newly created bank for colonizing German Jews, and 
all other groups that have set up machinery or are about 
to set up machinery for the amelioration of the lot of 
German Jewry. What we need is a_broad-gauged 
program and an agreement on it on the part of all 
elements and groups working in behalf of German Jewry 
and Jewish mass migration. 


A greater vision, a unanimous decision, a wider program 

of concerted action—these are the requirements of the 
95 

hour. 


Dr. Margoshes’s proposal was later amplified in a formal 
memorandum addressed to the Joint. It was rejected, 
however, because the JDC could not consent to the 
appointment of outside representatives to its Executive 
Committee or Board of Directors. Such a suggestion had 
been made by the Congress, but was rebuffed on the 
grounds that agencies with purposes and functions other 
than that of the Joint—the distribution of funds for the 
rehabilitation and assistance of Jews overseas—could 
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not be represented in that organization. The refusal was 
another in an increasing number of examples”° that, 
intrinsically, the American Jewish Congress remained a 
misnomer of sorts; that is, it represented only those who 
supported its position and could impose its will only on 
the membership. In this respect, the Congress did not 
really differ from the other competing defense agencies, 
even if Zionism and Nazism had increased its growth 
considerably during the thirties. 


Excepting the United Palestine Appeal, which by 1927 
had achieved a reasonable state of funding unity, Jewish 
relief programs remained totally uncoordinated with the 
approach of World War II. What is more, the refugee 
problem created by the Third Reich merely added relief 
agencies to such established organizations as the Joint 
and HIAS. Only with the outbreak of hostilities did 
several defense and rescue groups unite in respective 
fund-raising drives. However, this phase in the history of 
American Jewish rescue belongs to a chapter that is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


Appendix A: The Unity Agreement of the General 
Jewish Council 
(B’nai B’rith Magazine, June, 1938, p. 372) 


We, representatives of the American Jewish Congress, 
the American Jewish Committee, B’nai B’rith and the 
Jewish Labor Committee, gathered together in Pittsburgh 
this 13th day of June, 1938, upon the invitation of 
Pittsburgh Jewry, endorsed by the Jewry of many other 
American cities, propose to these organizations the 
immediate coordination of those activities of the 
American 
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Jewish Congress, the American Jewish Committee, 
B’nai B’rith, and the Jewish Labor Committee which 
relate specifically to safeguarding the equal rights of 
Jews, through the creation of a single body in which 
each of these respective organizations shall have equal 
representation, but without affecting the autonomy of 
any of these organizations and _ excluding the 
consideration of questions involving racial, national, or 
religious philosophies. 


We further propose that, after its organization, the 
proposed body shall enlarge its membership by the 
addition of representatives of other American Jewish 
groups which should properly be included in such a 
body, upon vote of five-sixths (or such other vote as 
these four organizations may hereafter determine) of the 
representatives of the aforementioned four organizations. 


We recommend that the decision of any issue within the 
scope of these proposals by a two-thirds vote of the 
entire body shall be binding upon all constituent groups 
of the proposed body. 


We further recommend that, pending a reasonable 
opportunity to effect the creation of such a body, no 
referendum be held by any of the four organizations 
involved. 


These proposals are subject to adoption by all of the four 
organizations above named on or before June 20, 1938. 


Nothing herein contained shall be taken to mean that 
either B’nai B’rith, the American Jewish Committee, or 
the Jewish Labor Committee approve of, or participate 
in, the impending election of delegates to attend the 
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forthcoming regular session of the American Jewish 
Congress in September next (see note 96). 


Appendix B: The Wohltat Plan 
(The Congress Bulletin, February 17, 1939, p. 1) 


Emigration of about 150,000 able-bodied wage-earners 
between the age of 15 and 45 over a period of three to 
five years. 


Emigration of the wives, children and other dependents 
when the others have been established abroad. 


Guarantee by the German Government of reasonably 
decent conditions including the right to work to those 
awaiting emigration. Work possibilities, however, were 
made conditional on no extraordinary circumstances. 


Creation of a trust fund out of one-quarter or more of the 
Jewish property still left in Germany. The fund will not 
come out of the 1,000,000,000 Mark “fine” imposed on 
German Jews last November (see note 2) and will 
represent an additional burden on German Jews.) 


1 B’nai B’rith Magazine, December, 1938, p. 124. 


2 If we are to accept the testimony given by Dr. Helmut 
Krausnick at the Frankfurt Trial of February 17, 1964, 
Hitler informed Czech officials in the fall of 1938 that he 
planned to exterminate European Jewry. Hence, a 
genocidal plan may very well have been running through 
the Fihrer’s mind when, on November 12th of that year, 
he informed Goring that the Jewish question must be 
“coordinated and solved, now, once and for all, in one 
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way or another.” It is conceivable, therefore, that the 
“Fiihrer Order on the Final Solution,” which apparently 
reached Goring orally and which he, in turn, 
communicated to Heydrich in a directive dated July 31, 
1941, was given its tentative formulation at this time. 
Goring’s denial, when on trial for his life at Nuremberg, 
of any knowledge pertaining to “these terrible 
exterminations” cannot of course be viewed with any 
measure of credibility; for in announcing his one billion 
RM (Reichsmarken) fine to Reich Jewry after the 
Kristallnacht, Goring said: “That will work. The pigs 
will not commit another murder. Incidentally, I would 
like to say that I would not like to be a Jew in Germany 
now. The second point is this: if in the near future the 
German Reich should come into conflict with foreign 
powers, it goes without saying that we in Germany 
would first of all let it come to a reckoning with the 
Jews.” (Gerald Reitlinger, The Final Solution, New 
York, 1961, p. 17). What is more, Géring made this 
statement on November 12th, the very day, as has 
already been said above, Hitler told him of his desire to 
solve the Jewish question once and for all. A comparison 
between Goring’s warning and the Fihrer’s threat, both 
of which begin with “If,” manifests such similarity in 
sentence structure and general content as to make the 
possibility of coincidence just about nil. Obviously, 
therefore, it must necessarily follow that the man 
entrusted to instruct Heydrich to exterminate European 
Jewry was at least as well informed as some “Czech 
officials.” 


3 The Congress Bulletin, November 18, 1938, p. 1. 
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4 Adolf Hitler, My New Order, edited with commentary 
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American Jewry, the Refugees and Immigration 
Restriction (1932—1942) 


By DAvID BRODY 
Introduction 


The Jews of America had benefitted greatly from the 
American tradition as “the asylum of the oppressed of all 
nations.” The larger part — or their parents — had 
migrated from Eastern Europe after 1880. Like others of 
recent origin, they had resented and strongly objected to 
efforts to restrict immigration. In vain they had opposed 
the literacy clause of the Act of 1917 and the national 
origins system of the Act of 1924. Immigrants had built 
the United States. To limit the inflow, particularly on the 
basis of false racist doctrine, ran counter to fundamental 
American principles. 


By 1932, objection had shifted imperceptibly to general, 
although silent, approval. For most immigrant groups, 
the question of immigration policy was a dead issue. 
Until the advent of Hitler it was so for Jews as well. The 
change in attitude is significant, but so long as 
immigration problems remained in the background, no 
more could be grasped than the prevailing sense of 
vague, undefined acceptance. The position of American 
Jews after 1933 provides the sole exception to this 
situation. Nazi persecution forced attention to the 
restrictive laws, and crystallized the thinking of Jewish 
groups. 


This study will attempt to define the Jewish attitudes and 
efforts concerned with American restrictive policy from 
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1932 to 1942, when refugee problems provided a 
constant stimulus. It will try, secondly, to uncover the 
causes behind the positions taken. Some of the 

proximate causes refer exclusively to Jewish groups; but 
the underlying force, relating to the process of cultural 
adjustment, applies to some extent, to all recent 
immigrants. 


I 


American immigration policy during the thirties was 
bound up with the economic consequences of the 
depression. By the end of 1932 an estimated fifteen 
million people were unemployed and economic distress 
was widespread. President Hoover had issued an order in 
1930 instructing American consulates to enforce 
restrictions as severely as possible, in particular, the 
clauses excluding persons likely to become public 
charges.° Immigration had dropped from 241,700 in 
1930 to 35,576 in 1932, of which 2,755 were Jews.” The 
theory was that immigrants would aggravate conditions 
by creating more unemployment, cheap competition for 
American workers, and a heavier drain on public relief. 
This view was almost universally accepted. The New 
York Times, for example, estimated that by December, 
1932, 500,000 persons had been refused visas. “Had they 
come,” the editorial concluded, “they would only have 
swollen the number of unemployed. No one can question 
the wisdom of this policy in general.” In the presidential 
campaign both Roosevelt and Hoover endorsed the 
Executive Order of 1930.° 


American Jewish groups agreed. “Everybody, even those 
elements most vitally affected by the unfortunately 
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necessary limitations, understands that the economic 
situation warrants restrictions,” wrote a Jewish editor.’ 
He was not exaggerating; no significant portion of 
American Jewry dissented. Jewish statements differ from 
non-Jewish ones only in the regretful tone in which some 
of them were cast.* Whatever immigration activity there 
was related to efforts 

by Jewish welfare agencies to reunite families, parts of 
which remained in Europe.” 


Early in 1933 the National Socialist Party assumed 
control of the German government. A wave of violent 
terrorism broke out against the Jewish population, 
followed by their expulsion from professional positions 
and a general boycott of all Jewish business. The news 
had an electric effect on the American Jewish 
population. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Honorary President 
of the American Jewish Congress, stated, “I cannot 
remember Jewry being so wrought up against anything 
happening to American Jews as the sudden reversion on 
the part of a great and cultured and liberty-loving people 
to practices which may be mildly characterized as 
medieval.” !° Although the expressions of protest were 
made with the disunity characteristic of American Jewry, 
there was unity in the indignation at the German 
outrages. 


The crisis in Germany immediately affected Jewish 
views on American immigration policy. It was soon 
clear that for many German Jews emigration was the 
only escape. In response, almost all the larger Jewish 
organizations urged that the administration of the laws 
be liberalized to allow German refugees to come to 
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America. There were no demands that the quotas be 
enlarged.!! 


The House Committee on Immigration held a hearing on 
a proposed amendment allowing review of consular 
refusals of visas. Max J. Kohler testified on behalf of 
B’nai B’rith and the American Jewish Committee. An 
acknowledged immigration expert, his testimony may be 
taken as representative of the greater part of the Jewish 
community, particularly since the American Jewish 
Congress sent a letter expressing substantially the same 
views.'” At the outset he stated explicitly that he did not 
challenge the Executive Order of 1930. “I think that is a 
salutary thing,” he said, “but our plea is in behalf of 
non-laborers and some exceptional persons.” Kohler 
noted that consuls were unable to take account of an 
applicant’s relatives and friends in America, nor could 
they judge his economic ability or whether he would 
compete with Americans. Moreover, the 

United States had always been a refuge for people 
fleeing political persecution. 


That should have an important bearing on this case, 
though if it is likely that the person is to become a public 
charge, taking into account all the agencies that are at his 
disposal to prevent that, or if it is likely that his 
admission is going to be harmful in competing with the 
laboring class in this country, it is different. 


And to make certain there was no misunderstanding, he 
reiterated, “I oppose special legislation for their [German 
refugees] benefit.”!*’ 
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The most extreme statement came from Judge Nathan 
Perlman, who urged that special quotas be set up for the 
refugees, but he too emphasized that the immigration 
laws were to remain unchanged. “i 


The agitation to enable some Jewish refugees to enter the 
country proved reasonably effective. Under-Secretary of 
State William Phillips informed the Joint Consultative 
Committee, a coalition set up by the three major Jewish 
organizations to cope with the crisis, that “the attention 
of the consular offices has been called to the importance 
of showing to each applicant the utmost consideration 
consistent with the reasonable, faithful and just 
application of the law.”!° In December, 1933, Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings ruled that consulates were 
obliged to give visas when the Secretary of Labor had 
accepted a bond from a responsible person in the United 
States.'° Partly as a result of these changes, Jewish 
immigration rose from 2,372 in 1933 to 4,137 in 1934 
and 4,837 in 1935.!’ This accomplishment satisfied the 
Jewish organizations; for the next four years there was 
little discernible agitation for increased immigration. 


During the spring of 1934, six bills were pending in 
Congress to decrease or stop the inflow entirely. The 
American Jewish Committee opposed these bills chiefly 
because of the “recognized unwisdom of enacting 
permanent legislation in times of emergency, when the 
aims sought can be achieved as they had been in the 
matter of immigration, by the stricter interpretation of 
existing law.” '® This was the usual basis of objection to 
such legislation: 
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expediency, not principle. During the decade of the 
depression, American Jewry was on the defensive; it felt 
satisfied if no alterations were made, for clearly any 
change would be in the direction of reduced 
immigration. “ 


The German quota, moreover, was never filled before 
1938; the need for a reasonable increase could be met 
through more liberal interpretation. When _ the 
Nuremberg laws in the summer of 1935 forced an 
increased exodus, the Joint Consultative Committee 
succeeded in its “efforts for the removal of 
administrative hindrances to immigration to the United 
States, which, in the light of the present emergency, were 
unnecessarily burdensome.””? The number of Jewish 
immigrants consequently jumped to 11,352 in 1937. 


The proximate cause of the lack of enthusiasm in 
advocating a more liberal policy prior to 1938 lay in the 
prevailing economic conditions, and particularly in their 
effect on the Jewish population. Certain consequences of 
the depression applied only to the Jews. By necessity — 
and later by tradition — Jewish communities had always 
cared for their own unfortunates, and the practice was 
transmitted to America. As an editorial proudly put it, 
American Jewry had always been faithful to its 
obligation, accepted when the first Jews arrived in New 
Amsterdam, that no Jew would ever be permitted to fall 
on the charity of the general community.”! The Jewish 
population had been hard hit by the depression. The 
welfare agencies coped with the situation as best they 
could, and, indeed, much was accomplished to 
supplement government relief. But certainly they would 
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not be able to handle an influx of immigrants. This 
opinion was particularly current among wealthier Jews 
who, through the community federation welfare funds, 
contributed the larger portion of charity. According to 
one critical writer, the “classic dictum of many of our 
leading Jews” was : “ We... Americans are greatly and 
increasingly overburdened by our responsibilities toward 
those of our brethren among us who are in distress and 
we decidedly do not want any more immigrants who are 
likely to become public charges.” The sense of 
responsibility of Jews for their less fortunate brethren 
thus acted to discourage the impulse to bring larger 
numbers of refugees to America. 


Another economic condition had a more pervasive 
influence. As the depression deepened, economic 
discrimination became common. George Sokolsky 
concluded that American Jewry faced the danger of 
becoming an economically “submerged class.” Not only 
were employers not hiring Jews; there were reports that 
they were being fired when non-Jews became available. 
By 1938, the American Jewish Congress reported that its 
survey indicated economic discrimination had reached a 
record high mark.”? To make matters worse, there were 
evidences that Jewish employers were discriminating 
against Jewish applicants. The Yiddishe Welt of 
Cleveland stated that “fifty per cent of the Jewish 
employers refuse to employ Jews. A plan is being 
worked out to remedy this disgraceful discrimination.” 
Inevitably, the argument that immigrants compete with 
Americans for existing jobs was of much greater force to 
Jews whose employment opportunities were already 
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severely limited. The burden of a new mass of Jewish 
jobseekers would fall on them. 


Treatment of the refugees in this country verifies the 
conclusion that a large part of the Jewish population 
feared the economic effect of immigration. The refugee 
was handled shabbily in a large number of cases. Jewish 
employers exploited many of the newcomers, working 
them excessively long hours for very low wages.” The 
“psychological fear of a refugee invasion,” stated one 
Jewish journalist, caused some relief agencies to 


speak of refugee absorption in terms of its causing the 
best possible reaction on the rest of the Jewish 
population. Put bluntly, this means keep the refugee 
down, don’t let him take a good job even if he gets it 
himself, because somebody might be annoyed with 
him. 


Other evidence supports the conclusion that refugees 
were regarded as a grievous burden. In 1935, the 
National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods urged that 
refugees be taken out of New York City, where most of 
them tended to congregate.”/ The B’nai B’rith Magazine 
ran an editorial in 1937 along the same lines: 


Many (too many) of them remain in New York ... The 
struggle for work becomes more difficult as their 
numbers increase; their increasing numbers may become 
a social irritation as they seek places in the life of a 
community already overcrowded. 


When the first proposal was made in March, 1935, the 
number of refugees in the entire United States was not 
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much more than 8,000, and by the summer of 1937 could 
not have been above 25,000; and nearly half of these 
refugees were outside New York.”® Nevertheless, it was 
feared that a community of over two million Jews could 
not absorb all the refugees and that friction and higher 
unemployment were likely to occur. Clearly, during 
these years of economic distress, there was a good deal 
of anxiety among Jews that refugee immigration would 
be detrimental to their economic interests. 


American Jewry was not indifferent to the fate of 
German Jewry or the refugees. Throughout these years 
an effective anti-German boycott was carried on. Mass 
demonstrations, protests, and representations to the 
American government took place periodically. Jewish 
magazines and newspapers always included articles on 
the conditions of the German Jews. The general belief 
was that the Jews would have to leave Germany. The 
Yiddishe Welt stated in 1937: “The only solution for the 
Jew is to immigrate! Where to?””? Various solutions 
were presented in this paper during the course of the 
year, immigration to Palestine being the most popular. 
But in all the issues for 1937, there was only one 
unfavorable direct reference to American immigration 
policy. 


To tell the truth, I’m growing indifferent to the 
announcement, that one can cross the ocean in two days. 
Will they let the Jews come in by this method? The 
newspapers say that aviation is bringing distant countries 
together. Why, there never was a greater distance 
between countries than at present.°? 
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Beyond this solitary, and rather resigned, statement, the 
relation between the necessity for German Jewry to 
emigrate and a more liberal American immigration 
policy was passed over in silence. 


Jewish organizations before 1938 found themselves in a 
peculiarly difficult position. On the one hand, there was 
an emotional and moral attachment to the ideal of an 
America open to all who wished to enter. On the other, 
public opinion was clearly hostile to increased 
immigration, and the Jewish organizations themselves 
felt little desire to advocate publicly a more liberal 
system. This conflict manifested itself in curiously 
contradictory statements. 


In March, 1935, B’nai B’rith wrote a letter to the Senate 
Immigration Committee endorsing the Kerr-Coolidge 
Bill, which proposed to legalize the status of 
non-criminal aliens who had 

no proof of legal entry. B’nai B’rith believed it was 
“meritorious because .. . those who are permitted to 
remain are subtracted from the quota, and therefore there 
is no enlargement of the quota numbers.”*! The very 
next month the organizational magazine published an 
editorial on the arrival of a boatload of refugees. “One 
remembered that such numbers of Jews formerly were 
brought to America on almost every ship. This was in 
the time when America proudly called itself the haven of 
the oppressed.”°* The dilemma faced all American Jews 
who were sincerely concerned with the fate of overseas 
Jewry. B’nai B’rith had tried to resolve it, but more 
often, the question of immigration policy was simply 
ignored and solutions were sought in other directions. 
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Prior to 1938, the common belief that immigration 
increased unemployment and _ generally worsened 
economic distress was unquestioned. But increasingly, 
economists discredited this idea. Early in 1939, new 
economic arguments were presented at a Congressional 
hearing of a proposed bill to reduce immigration “to 
protect American labor.” A witness pointed out that a 
large percentage of immigrants were non-producers, and 
that others had started businesses which employed many 
Americans. More important, he stated that economists 
did not agree that immigration hurt the economy; the 
depression came after immigration had been cut off.°? In 
1940, Columbia University published Refugees at Work, 
which indicated conclusively that the refugees since 
1933 had not displaced American workers; on the 
contrary, they had actually increased employment 
through their “transplanted skills.” 


These new views, of course, penetrated rapidly to Jewish 
circles. The American Jewish Committee’s Annual 
Report in 1939 approvingly noted the information. An 
article by Felix S. Cohen in the Contemporary Jewish 
Record demolished the economic arguments against 
immigration. He proved statistically that the states with 
the highest standard of living had the highest percentage 
of foreign-born. As to unemployment, “laws restricting 
immigration have the same economic consequences as 
pneumonia or birth control; that is to say, the removal of 
the potential producers and consumers from our 
society.”** Similar articles of lesser quality appeared in 
other periodicals. 
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How far this new economic information seeped down 
below the articulate groups is difficult to ascertain, 
undoubtedly not to any great extent. But if many Jews 
still feared the economic effects of immigration, the 
articulate groups which wielded weight did not. 
Moreover, economic conditions were gradually 
improving, particularly after 1939. Although economic 
fear may have continued to have some influence, it was 
no longer a moving force. 


II 


The position of European Jewry deteriorated rapidly in 
1938. The Austrian Anschluss signalled a new wave of 
terror in Germany. Mass arrests and widespread 
destruction followed the bloody November riots. 
Through Nazi influence anti-Semitism was meanwhile 
spreading to other European countries. General war 
broke out in September, 1939, and with each successive 
German conquest, thousands more were added to the 
already swollen refugee population. By November, 
200,000 war victims were wandering aimlessly in 
Europe.*° 


The attitude of American Jews toward the immigration 
laws in 1938 and afterward must be viewed against this 
grim European background. For the first time the quotas 
for the continental European countries were being 
completely filled. The State Department unbent enough 
to combine the Austrian and German quotas, and gave 
those refugees in America on visitor’s visas extensions 
on the ground that “it would be cruel and inhuman” to 
send them to German concentration camps. But much 
more than this was needed. 
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In September, 1938, the German Jewish newspaper 
Juedische Rundschau appealed to the United States to 
increase the German quota, even if it meant decreases in 
the future. The newspaper reported that the quota was 
filled until 1940, even for those fortunate enough to have 
papers.°° American Jewry could no longer say that all 
those who desired — and had sufficient means — were 
able to immigrate to the United States. Events demanded 
a clear-cut stand on American immigration policy. 


Two congressmen, Emanuel Celler and Samuel 
Dickstein, actually launched abortive attempts to enable 
more refugees to enter the country. Both were Jewish 
and represented predominantly Jewish districts in New 
York City. Celler introduced a bill to lift the quotas. He 
advocated a temporary change to meet the emergency, 
rather than 

an actual revision.”’ Dickstein, the chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, was even more 
explicit in his efforts to offer asylum to more refugees 
while maintaining the principles of the immigration law. 
Meeting with Mayor La Guardia of New York City, he 
suggested an “emergency quota,” admitting refugees 
under the unused quotas amounting to 120,000 a year. 


af 


The existing law would not be substantially altered, and 
each immigrant would have to meet present standards of 
entry and produce proof that he would not become a 
public charge.°® 


This was no radical proposal, but it was as far as Jewish 
spokesmen went at the time. The fate of the two bills 
was Clear all too soon. 
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The following February, Representative Celler 
announced that the two measures were being tabled for 
the present. He said that because of public opinion in the 
South and West it would be dangerous to press for 
passage. If he tried to bring his bills out of committee, 
other bills to reduce or halt immigration would be 
introduced and _ probably passed.>” Celler did not 
exaggerate. A Fortune survey of opinion the next month 
disclosed that eighty-three per cent of the American 
people opposed increasing the immigration schedules.*” 
Celler concluded rather lamely that the organizations 
represented at the Conference of the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign-Born, where 
he was speaking, should organize in favor of bills like 
his and conduct a wide radio and publicity campaign to 
educate the public “in your direction.” This unhappy 
experience indicated without the slightest doubt that all 
efforts to increase immigration beyond the quota limits 
were doomed to failure. 


The hopelessness of the cause cannot, however, be taken 
as the sole reason for the silence of the Jewish 
organizations. Uniformly, they ignored the attempts of 
the two congressmen to increase refugee immigration. 
Even the American Jewish Year Book, published by the 
American Jewish Committee, did not mention the bills in 
its “Review of the Year.” B’nai B’rith Magazine had 
included an editorial in August, 1935, praising a bill of 
Representative Vito Marcantonio similar to Samuel 
Dickstein’s as “good old Americanism”; in 1938, it had 
nothing whatever to say about these more urgently 
needed measures. 
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Jewish groups may have been engrossed in the Evian 
Conference, which took place at this time. Indeed, the 
refugee problem was of 

such proportions by the middle of 1938 that only 
international action could have solved it. The State 
Department plan called for a conference of twenty-nine 
nations to meet at Evian, France, in July, 1938. The 
object was to set up “a special committee for the purpose 
of facilitating the emigration from Austria and Germany 
of political refugees.” The proposal, it was emphasized, 
was not to interfere with refugee rescue work already 
being done. “Furthermore, it should be understood that 
no country would be expected to receive a greater 
number of immigrants than is permitted by its existing 
legislation." This last stipulation had particular 
importance, since it meant in effect that the United States 
had no intention of altering its own laws. 


The Evian Conference turned out to be “preliminary and 
exploratory.” Its meager results were the creation of an 
intergovernmental committee at London, the 
recommendation that consulates should not insist on 
formal passports, and the request that participating 
governments inform the committee on “details regarding 
such immigrants as each government may be prepared to 
receive.” The American Hebrew wrote at the 
conclusion of the conference, “the hopes of hundreds of 
thousands of actual and potential refugees are rapidly 
sinking.”*° A few American Jews “placed their faith in 
the good will and sincerity of the United States.”“4 But 
most, even when acknowledging that preliminary 
groundwork had been laid, were gravely disappointed.*° 
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The reaction of American Jewry to the Evian Conference 
throws a good deal of light on their attitude on 
immigration and the refugee problem. Despite intense 
interest in the fate of the victims, there was no apparent 
desire that the United States liberalize her immigration 
laws. It was indeed felt that the main obstacle was the 
unwillingness to lower barriers; but as the American 
Jewish Year Book blithely commented on_ the 
Conference, “the disinclination of other countries to 
accept more than a limited number of refugees was 
observed.“ There were even occasional statements 
praising America’s generosity concerning, the refugees. 
Until American entrance 

into the war, the prevailing Jewish attitude was that, if 
the quotas were held open, the United States was doing 
its share. 


Jewish approval of the existing laws was silent, as it 
were, by default. For this reason, the supporting 
testimony of Rabbi Stephen Wise at a Joint Committee 
hearing in April, 1939, has particular importance. The 
hearing was on the Wagner-Rogers Bill, which proposed 
to admit 20,000 refugee children in two years, the 
number to be deducted from future quotas. The Bill was 
popularly supported throughout the country, being 
openly opposed only by Senator Robert R. Reynolds of 
North Carolina and by patriotic organizations.*” Rabbi 
Wise was a very influential leader on the Jewish scene; 
certainly he was the most popular and widely-known. At 
the outset he stated: 


I want to make it plain that, so far as I am concerned 
there is no intention whatsoever to depart from the 
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immigration laws which at present obtain. I have heard 
no sane person propose any departure or deviation from 
the existing law now in force. 


This was about as authoritative a statement as could be 
obtained from the American Jewish community. Wise 
based his appeal solely on humanitarian grounds. But if 
there was a conflict between the interests of the country 
and the children, “speaking for myself as a citizen, I 
should say, of course, that our country comes first.” This 
was a peculiarly difficult point for a man of his position 
to make; and it is highly significant that he should have 
mentioned it, since the committee had not requested a 
statement on such a possible conflict. Apparently, Rabbi 
Wise had prepared himself for the painful question. That 
it weighed on his mind is shown by a misunderstanding 
which occurred directly after the last quoted statement. 
Asked if he favored increasing the area from which the 
children might be taken, Rabbi Wise replied: 


Hard as it may be to answer your question, Mr. 
Congressman, I feel that the country and the Congress 
should not be asked to do more than take care of a 
limited number of children. The bill provides for 10,000 
each year for a period of two years. After all, we cannot 
take care of all of them. Germany has a population of 
five or six hundred thousand Jews.*® 


Rabbi Wise had forced himself to this rather unhappy 
resolution, but clearly he did not rest comfortably with it. 
Most Jewish leaders and organizations did not have to 
fear an unsympathetic cross-examination, 
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and they avoided the embarrassing conflict by simply 
ignoring it. 


Almost nothing is to be found in the Jewish literature 
between 1938 and 1942 expressing significant 
dissatisfaction with the immigration laws. B’nai B’rith 
Magazine had run periodically editorials on “the Old 
America,” when the door was open to all who wished to 
enter; this might be construed as an implicit criticism of 
the quota restrictions. After 1938, such editorials no 
longer appeared. The Annual Reports of the American 
Jewish Committee made no adverse mention from 1938 
to 1942 of the immigration laws. The American Jewish 
Congress also maintained silence. The issues of its 
organ, the Congress Bulletin, for the year 1941, when 
conditions in Europe were considerably worse than in 
1939, criticized American policy only in one exceptional 
case when a ruling was issued that, for fear of spies, no 
refugees with relatives in Nazi-occupied territory were to 
be admitted.” The basic immigration laws were 
nowhere open to question; but any tightening of the 
stipulated limits immediately drew protests. 


The significant exception to this position was the 
non-Zionist labor organizations belonging to the Jewish 
Labor Committee.’ It was the one Jewish national 
protective organization during this period which did not 
regard the immigration laws as manifestations of 
traditional American generosity. One of its original aims 
was “to fight for the right of free immigration in all 
countries” — including the United States. This was 
obviously more of a final goal than an immediate 
expectation. Somewhat more _ realistically, the 
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Committee in September, 1940, urged that “America 
must not lock her doors in the face of these helpless, 
these suffering men and women.”>! This policy 
statement, made when the quotas were being completely 
used, meant in effect that radical changes should be 
made in the laws, although the Committee was less 
interested in the technicalities if only more refugees were 
admitted. 


The differences in attitude reflected the kind of people 
with which the organizations were concerned. The 
American Jewish Committee spoke for the wealthy 
segment of the Jewish community; B’nai B’rith and the 
American Jewish Congress, for the middle and 
professional classes. The Jewish Labor Committee 
represented the Jewish working class.°” Each group 
naturally looked to the safety of refugees of its own 
class, although all expressed concern for refugees of all 
classes. When the Nazis were engulfing the continent, 
labor leaders and other liberal leaders faced death if they 
remained in Europe. The Jewish Labor Committee did 
then exactly what the other organizations had done 
earlier for the scholars, professionals and business 
people; it raised money and brought them to America.”° 
The fact was that until 1939, Nazi persecution had hit the 
Jewish upper and middle classes hardest. After the defeat 
of Poland in September, 1939, the Jewish masses found 
themselves in an increasingly difficult position; and the 
efforts of the Jewish Labor Committee mirrored the 
change.™4 


The position of the Landsmannschaften rounds out the 
picture of American Jewry’s views on the immigration 
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laws during this period. These groups were organized on 
the basis of old country ties. More than any other kind of 
Jewish organization, they were concerned with the fate 
of their brethren who had not emigrated. They 
represented those who had not yet lost their old country 
identification. Except for more intense concern with 
overseas developments, the Landsmannschaften turn out 
to hold essentially the same views as the other Jewish 
non-labor organizations. The 1941 issue of Polish Jews, 
the yearbook of the American Federation for Polish 
Jews, revealed the deep concern of Polish-American 
Jews for the fate of Polish Jewry. The yearbook spent 
much space and many articles discussing solutions to the 
post-war problems of the Polish Jews. Poland in 1940 
contained over three million Jews, and all of them could 
not possibly have come to America. But none of the 
writers believed that any one solution would do; all felt 
that a combination of solutions was needed to resettle 
Polish Jews successfully after the war. Yet the 
possibility of migrating to America was never 
mentioned.°° 


The difficulties of the Polish Jew had in fact existed long 
before the German conquest. Poland had been hit hard 
by the economic depression, and the Jews, making up 
the petty middle-man class, suffered most of all. Reports 
coming from Poland had indicated that almost the entire 
Jewish population was reduced to pauperism. Until 1939 
“the forgotten Jews of Poland” were often overlooked 
for the more dramatic difficulties of the German Jews. 


From its inception in 1934, the Jewish Labor Committee 
had been aware of this problem. It stated then that “the 
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Jewish question must be solved in the countries in which 
the Jews lived ....°° The Committee held this as a 
cardinal principle throughout the thirties. After the war 
broke out and Jewish thinking turned to the post-war 
world, the Committee reaffirmed that it “categorically 
rejects all theories of ‘superfluous’ Jews and all attempts 
to force Jews to migrate.”° . 


Non-labor groups leaned toward colonization as the way 
of solving European Jewry’s ills. B’nai B’rith had been 
considering Biro-Bidjan as a site for Polish Jews as early 
as 1935.’* After 1938, a veritable flood of similar 
proposals appeared, including the Phillipines, Alaska, 
Lower California and Australia.°® The plan that made the 
most headway was that proposed by Rabbi Wise for a 
colony in the Dominican Republic. Five hundred 
families were settled on the land, but further 
investigation revealed that at best, 5,000 white people 
might be able to exist on the area offered by President 
Rafael L. Trujillo.°? The other programs got no further 
than the enthusiastic planning stages. 


The colonization proposals reveal the thinking of a large 
part of American Jewry during the dark days of 1939 and 
1940. They expressed the widespread concern over the 
plight of overseas Jewry and served as psychological 
compensation for the inhospitality of the United States 
— and perhaps of some American Jews. Although the 
proposals were undoubtedly sincere, the thinking behind 
them was unrealistic. They were usually made by 
middle-class groups such as B’nai B’rith and the 
American Jewish Congress. 
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The Workmen’s Circle and the Jewish Labor Committee 
did not favor colonization. They recognized the 
difficulties such plans 

involved. Moreover, their views on the rights of Jews to 
remain in their native lands or to immigrate freely 
anywhere in the world — including America — did not 
create the necessity for colonization measures. 


Palestine presented an entirely different picture. The 
colonization plans were desperation efforts; settlement in 
Palestine was a good in itself. The Cleveland Yiddishe 
Welt wrote, “There are many plans proposed for Jewish 
settlement. All they amount to is a finger pointed to a 
spot on the map. When, however, we say Palestine, that 
has a meaning and a certainty.”©’ The idea of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine was exceedingly attractive to 
the mass of American Jewry. Disagreement centered 
only on its political nature. The Zionists, led by Rabbi 
Wise, believed it should be a state. The non- Zionists 
argued that it should not have political power, but should 
be a protectorate. The Jews, they insisted, did not have a 
national identity. But all felt that Jews should be allowed 
to immigrate freely to Palestine. 


The desire for a Jewish National Home has an important 
bearing on Jewish attitudes toward immigration policy, 
particularly in the case of ardent Zionists. To them 
Palestine was not merely a place of refuge, but the site 
for a future Jewish state. Jewish settlement there was a 
positive goal rather than a forced necessity, as was 
colonization elsewhere. Zionists preferred to see Jewish 
refugees go to Palestine not particularly because they did 
not want them in America, but because they did want 
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them in Palestine.°! Before 1938, this may have been an 
important motive, but after the Anschluss there were 
more than enough Jewish refugees to go around, and 
even Zionists backed other colonization projects. The 
Zionist aspirations of American Jews could not have 
been a primary force in determining Jewish views on 
American immigration policy in the grim period from 
1938 to 1943. 


During these five years of great refugee distress in 
Europe, American Jewry generally asked only that the 
restrictive laws be applied liberally within the legal 
limits. The question here is why the demands were so 
very limited. Partly the answer related to the recognition 
that public opinion opposed any changes. But this does 
not explain why Rabbi Wise stated explicitly at a 
congressional hearing, “I have heard no sane person 
propose any departure or 

deviation from existing laws now in force.”©” Nor does it 
explain the general acquiescence in, and even approval 
of, the immigration laws. There was, on the other hand, 
great and continued agitation against the English White 
Paper, stopping immigration to Palestine, which seemed 
entrenched with equal permanence. The proximate cause 
of this attitude of acceptance lay in the social conditions 
which prevailed during the years before the American 
entry into the War. 


By the end of the decade, anti-Jewish sentiment had 
reached a danger point in the United States. In the earlier 
years anti- Semitism appeared in petty social distinction 
and, as the depression deepened, in economic 
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discrimination.°°? Neither of these forms constituted an 
open attack on American Jewry. 


The situation changed radically in 1939. Father Charles 
E. Coughlin’s radio speeches became increasingly more 
virulent, Nazi and nativist groups openly held 
demonstrations and broadcast “Buy Christian” slogans 
and anti-Jewish leaflets. These efforts had their effect. 
By May, 1939, there was a considerable amount of 
discussion in the press and radio on “the Jewish 
problem,” and among Jews a é “growing 
apprehensiveness.”™ 


Organized anti-Jewish agitation diminished somewhat 
during 1940, largely because of the growing 
unpopularity of the Nazis. But it was replaced by an 
indigenous form which frightened Jews even more than 
the blatant type, for this campaign had a much wider 
base of support. Jewish writers generally — and 
probably correctly — identified this new anti-Semitic 
form with the appearance of strong isolationist 
sentiment. The America First Bulletin spoke of 
“numerous groups which fight for America’s entry into 
the war — foreign and racial groups which have special 
and just grievances against Hitler.”™ This identification 
of American Jewry with “internationalist” groups 
resulted in a growing popular anti-Jewish sentiment. The 
Congress Bulletin stated: 


At no time in American history has anti-Semitism been 
as strong as it is today. At no time has that particularly 
smug mealy-mouthed, 
“some-of-my-best-friends-are-Jews” type of 
anti-Semitism received such widespread public utterance 
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on political platform, in the houses of Congress and in 
the news.°° 


Against this unhappy background of anti-Jewish 
sentiment — both radical and respectable — American 
Jewish views on the immigration laws must be seen and 
interpreted. 


American anti-Semitism must have had a discouraging 
effect on Jewish efforts to liberalize the immigration 
laws. But once beyond this assumption, almost no direct 
evidence exists in the relevant literature to indicate that 
there was such a relationship. 


Jewish organization recognized early that attempts to 
increase immigration would antagonize unfriendly 
groups. In 1935, David MacCormack, 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, warned 
advocates of more liberal immigration policy: 


One of the best ways to promote [latent racial and 
religious] antagonisms is to advocate increased 
immigration, particularly during a period of depression 
and unemployment.®” 


Undoubtedly, most Jewish spokesmen accepted this 
statement; there is no evidence that any did not. The 
pertinent question is to what extent this recognition 
influenced their stand when anti-Jewish agitation was at 
a peak in the years before 1942. 


The evidence indicates that a good deal of anxiety 
existed among many Jews at this time not to provide 
justification, or a source, for anti-Semitism. For this 
reason they wanted to make themselves as inconspicuous 
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as possible in American political life. A B’nai B’rith 
Magazine editorial in November, 1936, stated: 


During the election campaign just over we heard a great 
deal to this effect: that the Jew efface himself as much as 
possible from public life lest he appear too prominent 
and make himself a shining mark for enemies.°° 


The editorial repudiated such thinking, and asserted that 
Jews should not fear to do their part for the country. The 
important fact is that this magazine felt that such 
thinking was widespread enough to warrant comment. 


A young Jewish writer accused B’nai B’rith in “painful 
instances” of having “actually tried to bring pressure to 
prevent Jews from assuming leadership in_ liberal 
movements ... for the explicit reason that the causes 
were unpopular and such leadership might result in local 
outbursts of group discrimination.” This statement came 
from a collection of essays, mostly by younger Jews, on 
How To Combat Anti-Semitism in America. They urged 
rejection of the “sha-sha philosophy of Jewish polemics, 
which sought to turn away wrath with 

gentle words, to obscure the Jew from public gaze. 
For at least a significant number, then, the reaction to 
anti-Semitic threats must have been of the “sha-sha” 
variety. 
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Jewish sensitivity appears in subtler ways. B’nai B'rith 
Magazine ceased to include editorials on the American 
tradition of free immigration. There were occasional 
references to the United States’ “generous” treatment of 
the refugees, which was in fact quite ungenerous. 
Through the Jewish periodical and related literature of 
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the period when a statement favoring a more liberal 
immigration policy does appear, it turns out to be a 
quotation from a non-Jewish source. In fact, statements 
of this sort in Jewish periodicals and organizational 
literature form the miserly bulk of those advocating more 
liberal immigration. 


This desire to avoid aggravating what was believed to be 
an already dangerous situation caused silence or passive 
approval of immigration restriction, at this time a highly 
combustible topic, particularly to those patriots and 
isolationists most sensitive to the “Jewish problem.” 
These Jews feared to make easy targets by advocating 
proposals like the Celler and Dickstein Bills, or openly 
backing unpopular liberal organizations like the 
American Civil Liberties Union, which did favor 
increased immigration. 


The Jewish Labor Committee spoke a good deal more 
forthrightly than the non-labor groups. It manifestly 
showed its dissatisfaction with American hospitality. 
Significantly, it differed sharply from  non-labor 
organizations in its reaction to anti-Semitism. 


The Jewish Labor Committee believes _ that 
anti-Semitism is a smoke screen for reaction and has 
thus allied itself with liberalism. [It] urges Jewish 
progressives to identify their fight against anti-Semitism 
with the struggle for democracy and freedom.”° 


Considering anti-Semitism as part of the detested system 
of “reaction” rather than as an isolated attack on 
themselves, the labor groups were not affected by threats 
in the same way as non-labor groups, who did not think 
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in these terms. The attitude of Jewish labor groups 
toward anti-Semitism thus correlated positively with 
their stand on immigration policy. 


As a complete explanation of their silence on 
immigration policy, however, the possible desire to 
avoid arousing anti-Jewish sentiment leaves much to be 
desired. Some non-labor groups did not hesitate to speak 
out on other matters where they with equal effectiveness 

stirred up anti-Semitism. Mass protest meetings and an 
anti-German boycott probably did more during 1940 and 
1941 to arouse isolationists than advocacy of greater 
immigration could have done. Rabbi Wise, who was so 
eager to show that he favored the existing immigration 
laws at the Congressional hearing, turned out to be 
extremely outspoken on other issues which served 
equally well to increase anti-Semitic sentiment. On the 
other hand, the American Jewish Committee and B’nai 
B’rith did not sanction the boycott and mass meetings. 
The most that can be concluded here is that fear of 
anti-Jewish agitation was a factor in discouraging some 
Jewish groups from advocating increased immigration. 


The connection between large scale Jewish immigration 
to America and the creation of anti-Semitism had 
another side. Besides the advocacy of increased 
immigration, the very presence of large numbers of 
recent Jewish immigrants in the United States would be 
a constant source of anti-Jewish feeling. Konrad Heiden 
stated that Jews widely recognized Jewish immigrants as 
the source of anti-Semitism. He noted that Theodor 
Herzl, the founder of Zionism, had said that migrating 
Jews carried anti-Semitism with them to America. The 
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vast amount of philanthropy to aid the Jewish refugees, 
Heiden charged, was given “to prevent the Jewish 
masses from becoming floating centers of anti-Semitic 
infection.””! 


The significant fact was that Heiden, while vigorously 
proclaiming the right of Jews to immigrate freely, 
believed that such immigration would cause anti-Jewish 
feeling. “The immigration of fresh Jewish masses, it is 
said, would only stir up anti-Semitism. Then let there be 
anti-Semitism!” Clearly, this view hurt his main 
contention that Jews had an undeniable right of free 
immigration. He obviously assumed that American Jews 
generally recognized this as a fact. Stated in terms of the 
effect on anti-Jewish sentiment, the presence of many 
Jewish immigrants differs very little from advocacy of 
increased immigration. Both are in fact open to the same 
qualifications; but there is also an important difference. 


The thought of having large groups of alien Jews in 
America framed the immigration question in a most 
decisive way. The consequences went much deeper than 
the creation of anti-Jewish sentiment. The presence of 
many Jewish immigrants meant inevitably to American 
Jews that they would be identified with groups which 
they, as well as non-Jews, considered alien; Jewish 
immigration was directly related to their own position in 
American life. The 

connection between the presence of refugees and the 
insecurity of American Jews underlay Jewish views on 
restrictive immigration policy. 


Ill 
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The discussion thus far has attempted to explain the lack 
of Jewish enthusiasm to liberalize our immigration 
policy by proximate causes which arose out of 
conditions peculiar to the time: economic distress, 
anti-Semitism, popular opposition and Zionism. These 
offer partial explanations, but even taken together, they 
do not provide a satisfactory answer to the puzzle of the 
general Jewish acceptance of the quota system. The 
question was not peculiarly Jewish; no immigrant groups 
of recent origin showed a real desire to change the 
immigration laws. Since the change in attitude after 1924 
was uniform, there must have been a fundamental force 
which worked on all of them. The question will be 
probed here only in terms of the Jewish groups, but the 
general conclusions would apply to some extent to all 
immigrant groups. 


The quota system in effect discriminated against Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe. Of the 153,000 
persons legally permitted to immigrate annually to the 
United States under the Law of 1924, the English quota 
was 65,700 and the German quota 27,000. The Jewish 
populations of these countries respectively were 300,000 
and 600,000. The pre-war Jewish population of Eastern 
Europe, excluding Russia, exceeded four million. But the 
annual immigration quota from this area was not above 
10,000.’> Thus the immigration law put Eastern 
European Jews at a great disadvantage. Yet the Jewish 
periodical literature of the period, aside from periodicals 
connected with the Jewish Labor Committee, indicated 
no great dissatisfaction with the inequitable arrangement. 
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The Jewish communities of Eastern Europe differed 
basically from those in the rest of the western world. In 
Eastern Europe the Jews were culturally, as well as 
religiously, distinct from the non-Jewish community. 
During the centuries of isolation in the ghettos, Eastern 
European Jewry had developed a Yiddish culture which 
diverged totally from the culture (or cultures) of the 
country in which it lived. Religious orthodoxy permeated 
their isolated existences and prescribed to an amazing 
degree the proper performance of the normal functions 
of life. Self-dependent, these Yiddish-speaking enclaves 
in Eastern Europe had developed their own distinctive 
way of life. 


The great Jewish migration occurred between 1880 and 
1914, when over a million and a half Jews immigrated to 
the United States. The great mass of these came from 
Eastern Europe, and they carried with them the Jewish 
culture of the Polish and Russian ghetto. Primarily, they 
settled in large cities, particularly New York, where they 
could be among /andsleute and could carry on the old 
way of life. These first generation Americans spoke 
Yiddish mainly, and English haltingly if at all. The 
Yiddish theater, press and literature became thriving 
cultural forms in the United States. For these people, in 
effect, the long migration westward had not cut off their 
Old World existences. The East Side in New York with 
its religious and charitable activities became a sort of 
New World replica of the European ghetto. 


By the beginning of the thirties, it was clear that the 
Yiddish culture was declining. The fact was commonly 
recognized and widely discussed by Jewish periodicals 
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and press throughout the period. Writing of the dim 
future of the Yiddish press, Abraham Cahan, editor of 
the Jewish Daily Forward [Yiddish], concluded, “The 
children are becoming Americanized, and it is only 
natural; they live in this country and it treats them as its 
own children.”/* The American-born children of the 
Jewish immigrants normally grew up ignorant of their 
Yiddish background. The newer generation was 
educated in the public schools, spoke English as its 
native language, and moved out of the restricted world of 
its parents into the non- Yiddish American community. 
Chaim Zhitlowsky, speaking before the Yiddish Culture 
Society, pictured the second generation Jews in this way: 


They have absorbed a certain national pride, not a Jewish 
nationalism, however, but an American .... They were 
proud of the fact that they are children of the American 
people, of its language and of its culture. English is their 
national language; the English culture their national 
culture.’° 


Two terms were used, often interchangeably, to signify 
this adjustment: assimilation and Americanization.° 
Uniformly, Jewish writers 

looked on American culture (or any other term to 
designate the Anglo-Saxon features of American life) as 
something fixed, completed, and unchanging. In order to 
become more American, one had to become less Jewish 
(i. e., Yiddish). To make the distinction one author 
referred to “American Jews” and “Jewish Jews.” When a 
Jew went from the latter to the former group, he was 
“assimilated.” 
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The significant fact was not that they were losing the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Yiddish-speaking 
generation, but that many looked on the process as 
inherently good and tried to hurry it along. They were 
eager to be accepted as full-fledged Americans, to be 
indistinguishable from other Americans except for 
religious affiliation. ’” 


The reverse of the urge to become American was a 
desire to obliterate the Yiddish culture. “The new Jew is 
disturbed, troubled, burdened with a heritage which he 
has renounced as alien yet which will not free him.” The 
“Old” and “New” Jew were in basic conflict. ”® 


The desire to be “American” was the source of 
deep-rooted insecurity, for, as one writer put it, “the new 
Jew [felt] assimilated but undigested in the non-Jewish 
world.”’”” While he had successfully assumed the 
outward features, he was, in his own mind, still set apart 
as somehow non-American. 


The urge to be an integral part of the American 
community manifested itself in the statements of Jewish 
leaders. Speaking to the American Jewish Congress, 
Rabbi Stephen Wise asserted: “We are Americans, first, 
last, and all the time. Nothing else that we are, whether 
by faith or race or fate, qualifies our Americanism.”®? It 
was not the truth of the quotation that was significant, 
but the fact that he felt impelled to verbalize it at all. 
Rabbi Wise’s statement was not isolated; a remarkable 
number of statements of similar 

import exist in the literature of the period, often as 
arguments against Zionism. (Wise, of course, was a 
Zionist leader.)*! 
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B'nai B’rith Magazine ran a series of editorials 
extending throughout the decade on the “Jewish vote.” 
They asserted uniformly and emphatically that there was 
no such thing, and called on Jews “to repudiate any 
political enterprise that had to do with Jewish votes.” 
Rabbi Wise bitterly accused a small group of Jews of 
having “conjured up the spectre of a Jewish vote.”** The 
significant point was not that there was not a Jewish 
vote, but that spokesmen were so violent in claiming that 
there was none. They protested — perhaps too much — 
that Jews voted as Americans — like other Americans. 


The urgent desire to convince others that Jews were, 
above all, patriotic Americans provides a_ possible 
explanation for the testimony of Rabbi Wise at the 
hearing in 1939 on the proposed bill to admit 20,000 
refugee children. The other Jewish spokesman who 
appeared before the Committee exhibited the same 
defensive attitude. This was Sidney Hollander, President 
of the National Council of Jewish Federations. He had 
just returned from Europe (April, 1939) and had found 
refugee conditions there grim. Unless the refugees 
escaped, he said, “nothing lay ahead but extermination.” 
He put his statements on a humanitarian basis; children 
were being left homeless, and the United States ought to 
save some of them. 


Hollander emphasized that the children were both Jewish 
and Gentile. “Statements have been made ... that if this 
bill is passed it will benefit primarily Jewish children. I 
have no reason to believe that this is true. If it were, I 
doubt if I would as strongly urge the passage of this 
bill.” He concluded with this extraordinary remark: 
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If I thought for a moment that this would involve a 
lessening of support for those in this country, or even a 
straining of the funds needed here, I would hesitate to 
sponsor this bill? 


In partial explanation of the two men’s statements, it 
ought to be noted that at the time anti-alien sentiment 
related to the rising popularity of isolationism was 
sweeping the country. The flood of anti-alien bills 
presented during 1939 and 1940 in the Seventy- Sixth 
Congress clearly revealed the public mind. Senator Louis 
B. 

Schwellenbach noted that “to condemn aliens ... is 
perhaps the best vote-getting argument in present day 
politics.”°* The “assimilated but indigested” Jew must 
have been peculiarly pained by the temper of the times. 


The underlying reluctance of American Jews to see a 
large influx of Jewish immigrants had its source in the 
vital desire to be completely “American” in their own 
minds and in the minds of others. Jewish writers clearly 
recognized that immigration restriction caused the 
decline of the Yiddish culture. B’nai B’rith Magazine, 
referring to “the Closed Gate,’ asked, “Whence is 
refreshment for Jewish life in America to come in the 
future? What substitutes for the flame of these 
multitudes who came here and kept alive the tradition of 
the Torah?”*° The converse was that restriction would 
aid in the process of Americanization.*© 


The gap between the facts so far ascertained and the 
conclusion that they resulted in a desire to continue the 
quota law is not easily closed. No Jewish leader or 
periodical stated that immigration ought to be restricted 
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so that American Jews could be successfully assimilated 
in the American community. Moreover, the plight of the 
German Jews during the thirties obscured the basic issue 
of the Yiddish-speaking immigrants. The German Jews, 
unlike the Polish and Russian Jews, were non-Yiddish in 
background; they considered themselves Jews only by 
religious tie. Their coming to America had no 
stimulating effect on the Yiddish culture. But even in 
their case, American Jews were reluctant. Although they 
were not Yiddish, German refugees were nevertheless 
alien. This must have been one of the considerations 
behind B’nai B’rith’s suggestion in 1937 that many 
refugees be moved out of New York City. American 
Jews were loath to be identified with any groups which 
they considered foreign to American society. 


The intervening years of little immigration before the 
advent of Hitler had hardened the attitude toward alien 
Jewry — Yiddish or otherwise. One Jewish writer stated 
that the American Jews in 1933 were “economically and 
psychologically unprepared” for “the refugee influx.” 
“We had forgotten what immigrants looked like. Almost 
literally, they were men from Mars, a vicious, bloody 
Mars.” She 

continued, “Had the stream of immigration been 
continuous before 1933, no immigrant phobias would 
have been built up” 


Because Jewish representatives rarely verbalized their 
thoughts on the relation between immigration and 
assimilation, the testimony of Mrs. Cecilia R. Davidson, 
representing the National Council of Jewish Women, at 
several Congressional hearings is particularly revealing. 
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In identifying the Council, she stated that “its members 
are all American citizens, and many of them can boast of 
ancestors who came before the Civil War.” This was a 
telling point, for it established the Council as unusually 
“American” for a Jewish organization. One of its major 
functions was “to assist foreign-born women, girls, and 
children in becoming part of the American community.” 
Mrs. Davidson favored the Kerr-Coolidge Bill, 
legalizing the status of certain classes of aliens, “so that 
we can really devote ourselves to the work of 
assimilation.”**> At an earlier hearing, she had said, 
“Now, when the restrictive immigration law went into 
effect, one of the most important arguments ... was that 
we were then having an opportunity to catch up with the 
people already in the country, to try assimilate them, to 
try to incorporate them into our American civilization 
and American life ... I think we were getting along very 
nicely.”*? Taken in conjunction with the general Jewish 
attitude toward adjustment to American life (as they 
conceived it), Mrs. Davidson’s isolated statements 
indicate somewhat more clearly that for those who 
desired to be accepted without qualification, immigration 
restriction would be considered a wise measure.” 


But the interrelated facts thus far uncovered do not 
provide conclusive proof of the effect of assimilation 
desires. The position of the Jewish Labor Committee 
takes on added significance in this context. This 
organization, as we have seen, spoke out forthrightly 
against the quota system as discriminating against Jews. 
Its program included a statement that after the War 
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Jews are to be guaranteed the right of free immigration 
and emigration. All laws and practices, designed to 
curtail the rights of Jews to free emigration or 
immigration or the choice of a profession or trade are to 
be revoked and banned.”! 


No other Jewish organization made such a statement at 
any time. 


It is extremely important, then, to note another statement 
adopted at the Workmen’s Circle Convention in 1942 
and incorporated in the Jewish Labor Committee’s 
“Post-War Peace Demands.” 


The basic law of such countries [where Jews lived in 
large numbers and in compact masses] must 
acknowledge the Jews to be a national group with a 
language, a culture, and a national life of its own.” 


This statement too was peculiar to the Jewish Labor 
Committee and its affiliated organizations. Unlike the 
non-labor groups, these did not want to see the Yiddish 
culture decline. “Yiddish is the secular bond that holds 
together the majority of Jews — the simple people, the 
workers, the small shopkeepers.””? They looked on Jews 
in all lands as a distinct national group held together by 
the Yiddish culture. “The Yiddish press speaks today as 
the voice and heart of this new consciousness to act as a 
national unity.” This concept was completely at odds 
with the views of the non-labor groups. 


The Workmen’s Circle made energetic efforts to keep 
alive Yiddish culture in America by establishing schools 
and sponsoring cultural activities. | Non-labor 
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organizations did not engage in such efforts to maintain 
Yiddish life. B’nai B’rith, recognizing that the Yiddish 
press and theater were losing their audiences, expressed 
its sympathies, and suggested that an Anglo-Jewish press 
and theater be established to fill the void. A striking 
difference thus existed between labor and non-labor 
groups in their views on the continued existence of the 
Yiddish culture. 


The difference extended into their thinking on their place 
in American life. The labor groups had not the sensitivity 
and insecurity of non-labor groups, although they were 
aware of these feelings in others. Reviewing The 
American Jew by Oscar Janowsky, a labor writer stated: 


It bears witness to the alarming deterioration of the vigor 
and the courage which characterizes the immigrants 
from Eastern Europe two generations ago ... The book 
betrays a labored attempt, on the one 

hand, to prove how very much a part of America the 
Jews are; on the other hand, to assure the Jews that there 
is every reason in the world to feel optimistic about the 
development of Jewish life in this country. 


Jewish labor displayed no such conflict; it accepted the 
Yiddish heritage wholeheartedly and expressed no 
doubts about its position in American life.” 


It is extremely significant that labor and non-labor 
organizations, differing in their views on the Yiddish 
culture and their place in American society, should differ 
along the same lines in their positions on Jewish 
immigration. The inevitable conclusion must be that 
rejection of the Yiddish heritage and a frustrated desire 
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to be considered completely American — in their terms 
— underlay the general reluctance to see masses of 
Jewish immigrants come to America. The labor groups, 
accepting the Yiddish culture and having no anxieties 
concerning their place in the American community, did 
speak out vigorously against the quota system. In 
addition to the proximate causes, this process of cultural 
adjustment was a fundamental force which directly 
influenced the views of American Jews on the restrictive 
immigration laws. 


Postscript 


Tragic events conspired to solve the refugee problem for 
American Jewry. The entrance of the United States into 
the War effectively dried up further immigration. Jews 
understood that the best way to help European Jewry 
was to win the war, and throughout 1942 they said 
nothing about bringing refugees to America. During the 
summer months of 1942, reports were received that the 
Nazis were in the first stages of exterminating the Jews 
of German-occupied Europe. American Jews reacted 
strongly with moral protests and fasting. As more 
appalling data arrived, the extent of the tragedy began to 
be comprehended; two million Jews had _ been 
slaughtered by January, 1943. Outrage was now 
channelled into specific demands, including opening 
America’s doors to whoever could manage to get out of 
Europe. Spokesmen bitterly accused government 
officials of laxity in trying to save refugees. For a short 
time Jewish frustration focused on restrictionist policy. 


The turning point came in the early Fall of 1943 when 
the American Jewish Conference met. For the first time, 
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every important organization consented, however 
reluctantly, to meet in an assembly 

truly representative of American Jewry. The purpose was 
“to establish a common program in connection with 
post-war problems.” As it turned out, the Zionists had 
the backing of the great majority at the Conference. In 
the rising enthusiasm, other proposals were subordinated 
or absorbed by the dominant interest in Palestine. A 
resolution by the Jewish Labor Committee for the right 
of free immigration was overwhelmed. Nothing was said 
about American immigration policy, a rather startling 
development in view of the agitation on this matter 
preceding the meeting. The main achievement of the 
Conference was that it registered authoritatively 
American Jewry’s desire that the survivors of the Nazi 
concentration camps create a Jewish commonwealth. 


Zionism resolved the dilemma of American Jewry; it 
provided a home for the remnants of European Jewry 
without incurring an immigrant exodus to the United 
States. 


* This study received the first prize of the Historical 
Essay Award of the American Jewish Historical Society 
in observance of the American Jewish Tercentenary 
(1954-1955), sponsored by the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation. The author would like to express his thanks 
to Professor Oscar Handlin for his counsel and criticism 
on various aspects of this study. 


'The Johnson Law of 1921 made available to every 
nationality an immigration quota of three per cent of the 
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foreign-born of that nationality in the United States in 
1910. The Immigration Act of 1924, superceding this 
provisional measure, dropped the quota to two per cent 
based on the 1890 population. This Act also outlined the 
permanent policy, which was to go into effect in 1929. A 
statistical study of the population in 1920 was made. 
150,000 were to be admitted each year, every nation 
outside of Asia having a quota based on the percentage 
of people derived from it by birth or descent in the total 
American stock in 1920. 


> Because of the nature of the American Jewish 
community, this study will rely on the statements and the 
publications of the various Jewish organizations as a 
primary source of information. Unlike the Catholics, the 
Jewish community lacks a hierarchical unity and is, in 
fact, almost anarchical in structure. At the same time it is 
very highly organized; the large number of organizations 
reflect every major group difference within the total 
community. Thus, organizational statements may be 
legitimately accepted as speaking for definite groups 
within the Jewish community. (See Maurice J. Karpf, 
“Jewish Community Organization in the United States,” 
American Jewish Year Book {| = AJYB], 1937-1938, vol. 
XXXIX, pp. 62-126.) 


> The New York Times [ = Times], March 22, 1933, p. 8. 
* AJYB, 1945-1946, vol. XLVI, p. 653. 
> Times, Dec. 24, 1932, p. 12. 


° Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(New York, 1938), vol. I, p. 854. 
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’ Times, Oct. 24, 1933, p. 9. The editor was Joseph 
Brainin. 


8 B’nai B'rith Magazine, vol. XLVU (Oct., 1932), p. 3. 


° see statement of B’rith Abraham and the Hebrew 


Immigrant Aid Society, Committee of Immigration and 
Naturalization (House of Representatives), March 16, 
1932, p. 2 and June 18, 1932, p. 100. Also Nathan 
Perlman of the American Jewish Congress, Times, April 
25, 1932, p. 32. 


'0 Times, March 22, 1933, p.1. On condition of the Jews 
in Germany see the AJYB, 1933-1934, vol. XXXV, pp. 
21-40. 


'! 4JYB, 1932-1933, vol. XXXIV, p. 38 and the Times, 
March 24, 1933, p. 2 and May 8, 1933, p. 7. 


'2 Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, May 
18, 1933, p: 8. 


'S Ibid., pp. 2-6. 
'4 Times, Nov. 30, 1933, p. 24. 


'S American Jewish Committee Annual Report, 1934 
(New York, 1934), p. 58. 


'© B'nai B’rith Magazine, vol. L (Dec., 1935), p. 84. 


'" 4JYB, vol. XLVIL, p. 653. On the Ellis Island 
Committee of 1934 set up by President Roosevelt to 
investigate and make recommendations on American 
immigration policy, see the Times, April 29, 1934, p. 28. 


'8 American Jewish Committee Annual Report, 1935 
(New York, 1935), p. 62. See also the testimony of Mrs. 
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Cecilia Davidson of the National Council of Jewish 
Women on the Starnes-Reynolds Bill, providing for a 
ninety per cent reduction in the quotas. Committee on 
Immigration (Senate), 1937, p. 87. 


'9 “No one who knows the situation can have much hope 
that the immigration policy of the United States will 
become less restrictive than it is now. On the contrary, 
the tendency is for more restriction, and it is likely that 
the next few years will see further restrictive 
legislation.” (AJYB, 1937-1938, vol. XXXIX, p. 67.) 


?° American Jewish Committee Annual Report, 1936 
(New York, 1936), p. 59. 


2! B'nai B'rith Magazine, vol. XLVII (April, 1933), p. 
217; and ibid. (Nov., 1932), p. 129. Rufus Learsi, The 
Jews in America (New York, 1954), p. 28. 


?? Ibid., vol. XLIX (March, 1935), p. 135. 


= George Sokolsky, We Jews (New York, 1935), p. 185; 
Times, Dec. 28, 1938, p. 5. 


4 Viddishe Welt (Cleveland), March 12, 1937, p. 206. 
(Foreign Language Newspaper Digest, Cleveland, 1937, 
vol. III.) 


= Congress Bulletin, vol. VUI, no. 6 (1941), p. 10. 
6 Thid., p. 10 and no. 13, p. 10. 
2’ Times, March 23, 1935, p. 12. 


8 B'nai B'rith Magazine, vol. LI (May, 1937), p. 249; 
AJYB, vol. XLVU, p. 495. 


° Yiddishe Welt, Sept. 3, 1937, p. 495. 
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3° Thid., July 24, 1937, pp. 401-402. 
>! Committee on Immigration, March 3, 1936, p. 217. 


>? B'nai B’rith Magazine, vol. L (April, 1936), p. 217. 
Compare also the statements made ibid., vol. L (April, 
1936 and Aug., 1936), passim. 


3 Committee on Immigration, March 21, 23 and 27, 
1939, pp. 155-156 and 167. Note reference to Stuart 
Chase’s statement that ‘‘continued prosperity in America 
depends upon the continued expansion of our 
population.” 


ii Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. I (March, 1940), 
pp. 141-148. 


> National Jewish Monthly, Nov., 1939, p. 60; AJYB, 
1939-1940, vol. XLI, p. 379. 


°° Times, Sept. 17, 1938, p. 2; ibid., Sept. 13, 1938, p. 3. 


me Ibid., March 25, 1938, p. 1; and The Jewish Forum, 
July, 1938, p. 100. 


38 Times, Nov. 20, 1938, p. 3. 


a Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. Il (March, 1939), 
p. 93. 


*° Tbid., p. 93; and Feb., 1939, p. 4. 
| AJYB, 1938-1939, vol. XL, p. 98. 


ie Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. I (Sept., 1938), p. 
22. 


3 Ibid., July, 1938, p. 22. 
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“4 The Jewish Morning Journal (New York City) in the 
Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. I (Sept., 1938), p. 22; 
see also statement of P. Wise, observer at the conference 
for the American Jewish Committee in the AJ/YB, vol. 
AL, p. 98. 


* The Contemporary Jewish Record published a “Digest 
of Editorial Opinion” on the Evian question in its Sept., 
1938 issue. See also the Jewish Forum, Aug., 1938, p. 
121. 


- AJYB, vol. XLI, p. 194 (my italics). 
*” Ibid., p. 195. 


48 Joint Hearings before Senate and House Committees 
on Immigration, April 20—24, 1939, pp. 155-159. 


aw Congress Bulletin, vol. VUI, no. 13 (1941), pp. 3-4. 


°° The Jewish Labor Committee was organized in 1934 
under the chairmanship of B. Charney Vladeck to 
represent the organized labor segment of the Jewish 
population. Its member organizations included the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, United 
Hebrew Trades, Workmen’s Circle and numerous other 
unions and labor organizations. Some of these were not 
exclusively Jewish. The member organizations agreed 
not to be represented in any other national protective 
organization, so that the Labor Committee may be taken 
as the authoritative voice of this part of the Jewish 
population. There is some overlapping of organizations 
represented in the American Jewish Committee and the 
American Jewish Congress. B’nai B’rith, which acts 
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through its Anti-Defamation League in the same 
capacity, is not represented in either of these groups. 


>! Workmen’s Circle Call, vol. VII (June, 1940), p. 15; 
ibid., Sept., 1940, p. 4. 


>? 4JYB, vol. XXXIX, pp. 76-78. 


3 Call, vol. VIII (Oct. 1940), p. 93. The Labor 
Committee, moreover, did not limit ts efforts to rescuing 
only liberal leaders who were Jews. 


a Antagonism between Eastern European and German 
Jews might have been an added factor. The Jewish Labor 
Committee represented the segment of the Jewish 
population which maintained ties with Eastern Europe, 
and the traditional dislike possibly affected their attitude 
toward the difficulties of the German Jews. However, 
there is no clear evidence of this in the current Jewish 
literature. 


> Polish Jews, 1941, passim. 
°° Times, April 5, 1934, p. 10. 
°7 Call, Vol. IX (Dec., 1941), p. 14. 


°78 B'nai B’rith Magazine, Feb., 1935, p.159, and Nov., 
1936, p. 43. 


8 In 1941, Representative Dickstein offered a bill for 
refugees to colonize Alaska, the number settling there 
being deducted from unused quotas for the past six 
years. Times, Jan. 30, 1941, p. 4. 


»? Times, March 27, 1940, p. 8. 
° Yiddishe Welt, Feb. 3, 1937, p. 434. 
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°! Toward the end of 1945, President Harry S. Truman 
issued a directive to facilitate the admission of 39, 000 
refugees to America. Rabbi Wise commented that he 
was “happy” abuot the president’s announcement, but 
that he would have preferred to see them in Palestine. 
Times, Dec. 24, 1945, p. 9. 


© Joint Hearings, April 20, 1939, p. 155. 


® B'nai B'rith Magazine, vol. XLIX (Feb., 1939), p. 
153% 


” Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. II (May, 1939). 


 4JYB, 1941-1942, vols. XLII, p. 109. See the section 
on “Anti-Jewish Movements” in the AJYB, vols. 
XLI-XLIII, for a complete discussion of the anti-Semitic 
problem. 


“ Congress Bulletin, vol. VUI, no. 7, p. 7. 
°7 Times, March 4, 1935, p. 4. 


8 B'nai B’rith Magazine, vol. LI (Nov., 1936), p. 43. 
See also Rabbi Wise’s bitter statement on this subject in 
his As I See It (New York, 1944), p. 261. 


® How to Combat Anti-Semitism in America (New York, 
1937), p. 33. This volume was sponsored by the 
American Jewish Congress. 


7 call, March, 1941, p. 3. 
"| Voice of the Unconquered, vol. III (April, 1945), p. 3. 
? Ibid., p. 3. 
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Immigration Laws and Regulations (Washington, 
1944), pp. 257-258; AJYB, 19L2- 1943, vol. XLIV, p. 
428. 


4 B'nai B’rith Magazine, vol. LI (June, 1937), p. 211; 
see also M. Baker and Paul Masserman, The Jews Come 
to America (New York, 1932), p. 6. “The future of the 
Yiddish tongue, of Yiddish literature, of the Yiddish 
press is dark. The older generation, the Yiddish-speaking 
generation, is dying out. Yiddish, itself, is spoken by a 
constantly diminishing portion of unassimilated Jewry, 
and is eschewed almost entirely by the younger 
generation.” 


> Chaim Zhitlowsky, The Future of Our Youth in this 
Country and Assimilation (Pittsburgh, 1935), p. 90. 


The term “assimilation” usually had a_ slightly 
different connotation than “Americanization.” An 
editorial in B’nai B’rith Magazine referred to two kinds 
of assimilation. To lose one’s Jewish identity was wrong. 
“The other form of assimilation began when the ghetto 
walls fell... This process has been seen at its best in the 
United States. Here the Jew has been assimilated as a 
citizen and has preserved his identity as a Jew.. . This is 
the right kind of assimilation.” (vol. XLVI, p. 2.) This 
latter type was synonymous with Americanization. 


a According to Sokolsky’s We Jews, supra, significant 
numbers had converted or “passed,” that is, concealed 
their Jewish identities. 


73M. Baker and P. Masserman, The Jews Come to 
America, supra, pp. 6-7. There is the amusing instance 
in the notices of the marriage brokers’ columns of the 
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Yiddish press of “ladies and gentlemen” “emphasizing 
the fact that they are “American,” that is to say, that their 
Jewishness has been reduced to an unobtrusive level.” 
Ludwig Lewisohn, The American Jew (New York, 
1950), p. 74. 


MM. Baker and P. Masserman, The Jews Come to 
America, supra, p. 6. 


8° Stephen S. Wise, As I See It (New York, 1944), p. 67. 


5! See a statement by Maurice Wertheim, President of 
the American Jewish Committee and a non-Zionist, 
which is representative of this variety of patriotic 
argument against Zionism in the American Jewish 
Committee Annual Report, 1942 (New York, 1942), p. 
42. 


®2 §_S. Wise, As J See It, supra, p. 261. 
83 Joint Committee Hearing, April, 1939, pp. 90-95. 


oe Contemporary Jewish Record, vol. Ill (May, 1940), p. 
245. 


85 B'nai B’rith Magazine, vol. XLVII (Nov., 1932), p. 3; 
see also M. Baker and P. Masserman, The Jews Come to 
America, supra, p. 366. 


8° Tn 1933, Harold Fields, executive director of the 
National League for American Citizenship, stated that 
the reduction in immigration had speeded up the process 
of assimilation of the foreign-born. Times, Aug. 6, 1933, 
section II, p. 4. 


87 Libby Benedict, “A Case of ‘ Philanthropes’,’’ 
Congress Bulletin, vol. VUI, no. 6 (1941), pp. 9-10. 
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88 Senate Commiteee on Immigration, March 3, 1936, 
pp. 171-174. 


®° House Committee on Immigration, 1932, p. 12. 


"Tt is difficult to tell whether Jews whose American 
antecedents went back before the Yiddish-speaking 
immigration influx in 1880 had the same sense of 
insecurity or the same degree of it. Probably, the deeper 
American roots made the insecurity somewhat less, but 
their identification with the rest of American Jewry (if 
only by religious tie) must have had some effect. To 
some extent, these Jews were represented in the 
American Jewish Committee and the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and the positions of these groups on 
immigration may be taken, with reservations, to reflect 
the views of older American Jews. 


*! Call, Vol. XI (Sept., 1943), p. 11. 
” Ibid., July, 1943, p. 28. 

3 Ibid., vol. IX (Dec., 1941), p. 4. 
4 Tbid., vol. XI (April 1943), p. 18. 


Originally published in Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society (June 1956). Reprinted by 
permission of the American Jewish Historical Society. 
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American Editorial Response to the Rise of Adolf Hitler 
A Preliminary Consideration 
By MARGARET K. NORDEN 


The general failure of American editors to respond to the 
gravity and urgency of Nazi antisemitism during most of 
the 1930’s— despite a constant flow of information from 
their own reporters in Germany! and from various 
American Jewish organizations” — must raise disturbing 
questions in the minds of contemporary historians. There 
is as yet no documentation to explain the widespread 
lack of interest in the plight of German Jewry as 
evidence of callousness, antisemitism or 
philo-Germanism. There is a more easily tenable 
hypothesis. The status of German Jews could only have 
seemed at the time to be peripheral to the outstanding 
controversies between Germany (and the other rising 
fascist states) and America (and the other depressed 
democracies). Moreover, most American editors failed to 
take Hitler and Nazism seriously until the late 1930’s. 

German Jews could not have become a serious concern 
for most American editors until the late 1930’s. The 
situation seems comparable to the failure of the 
American press to editorialize on the Soviet 
extermination of the Yiddish intelligensia and 
suppression of Jewish culture under Stalin. From an 
editorial point of view, there seemed to be more 
momentous points at issue between great and rival 
powers than the treatment of a foreign minority group. 


This article is based on a limited survey of editorial 
responses by selected newspapers to the rise of Adolf 
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Hitler, from their first comments on him through 
September 1, 1939.> It will attempt only to suggest and 
open up for further research the hypothesis that the 
confused and vacillating editorial response to Hitler and 
his policies by some of America’s most prestigeous 
newspapers might provide a parallel to the simultaneous 
editorial apathy toward the Jewish plight in Germany. It 
is plausible that the failure of both American reporters 
and Jewish defense organizations to impress American 
editors with the gravity of the situation of German Jews 
derived from many of the same causes as their failure to 
elicit a sustained editorial stance against the menace 
Hitler himself posed. These causes could have been the 
prevailing fear of war, American isolationism and 
concern over domestic crises, revisionistic sympathies 
for Germany, reactions to the excesses of American zeal 
in the First World War, or any of a dozen other more or 
less fair-minded ones. However, the research remains to 
be done to explain adequately why American editors 
generally did not respond to the reports that crossed their 
desks. 


The Nazi anti-Jewish program was official and public 
knowledge from the time of the adoption of the National 
Socialist Party’s program of February 25, 1920. In fact, 
this document was taken no more seriously by most 
American editorial writers than Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
despite the constant reiteration of its goals and spirit in 
official Nazi publications and practices. American 
editors seemed unwilling to believe their own reporters, 
for it was not until the late 1930’s that most of them 
recognized that Hitler and his Nazi party posed a direct 
threat to the survival of the economically depleted and 
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politically disoriented Western democracies.’ Hitler and 
his 

National Socialists were only taken seriously by most 
American editors after his appointment as Chancellor in 
1933. Moreover, after a period of dismay at his more 
ruthless policies in the first two years of his regime, 
es on Hitler was infrequent and confused until 
1938. 


Although the Nazis had gained twelve seats in the 
Reichstag in the election of 1929, three major 
newspapers in different parts of the United States had 
little editorial comment to make on the party or its leader 
before the end of 1930. The New York Times, in one of 
its first mentions, noted that the “former menace” was 
becoming a “burlesque.” In the same vein, it 
editorialized, after only cursory prior references to 
Hitler, in the fall of 1930: 


If it be true that a watched pot never boils, the menace of 
Adolf Hitler has been grossly exaggerated .... There is 
an innocence almost childish about the detailed fashion 
in which he set out to be bloodcurdling ... To dismiss 
the Hitlerite rhetoric, for all its naiveté, as of no 
consequence would be wrong ... yet... the net result of 
[his] flamboyant speech at Leipzig should be to bring 
together the parties and elements in Germany standing 
for sobriety and the existing political order.® 


In late 1930 the New York Times remained convinced 
that “Germany has no idea of delivering herself over to a 
madcap Austrian.” 
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The Los Angeles Times similarly dismissed Hitler until 
late 1930, when it noted, 


General Ludendorff predicts a new world war for 1932. 
Evidently the old soldier is taking seriously the 
inflammable speeches of Mussolini and Hitler. His line 
up is interesting, in any event.!° 


It was not until late 1931 that the St Louis Post-Dispatch 
began discussing Hitler soberly and earnestly, but its 
concern was sustained. In September, 1932, its editors 
clearly perceived the threat: “Incredible as it may have 
seemed even a year ago, Adolf Hitler, leader of the 
Nazis, seems on the verge of capturing control of the 
German government.”"! On the other hand, neither the 
New York nor the Los Angeles paper seems to have 
taken the results of the 1932 election (in which the Nazi 
party got 37% of the vote) seriously. The latter 
commented that “Von Hindenberg must look upon Hitler 
as a rather scurvy upstart.... [and must be] anxious to get 
rid of him on almost any pretext.”!7 


After Hitler was named Chancellor on January 30,1933, 
American editorial comment became more frequent. !° 
The New York Times reiterated its opinion that Hitler 
would not survive or “invite trouble”; !4 but its 
judgments vacillated. In February, 1933, it editorialized: 


Now the little sergeant is Chancellor and one of the 
wonders is whether the “little sergeant” will become a 
“Little Corporal.” He probably will not. He is hardly a 
Napoleon.... " 
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Nevertheless, by March, it was as “confused and 
horrified” by German current events as it felt the rest of 
the world was.'° By June it could say, characteristically, 
that “More shocking than the practice of Nazi terror is 
the bland denial whenever expedient — that such 
terror ever existed.”!’ 


In St. Louis, editorial response remained more intense. 
In reply to a comparison of Hitler’s treatment of the Jews 
with America’s Chinese, the editor wrote, 


Hitler, we fear, can find no parallel in modern times for 
his actions. He will have to turn the pages of history 
back to the Inquisition. » 


The Post-Dispatch often warned that Hitler was 
threatening German Jewry. Still, the editors made no 
comment about Hitler’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations until 1935 (when they blamed German 
truculence on the failure of great power diplomacy).!” 


The Los Angeles Times was the only one of these three 
papers to comment on Hitler’s amazing 93.5% electoral 
mandate (and only to note his apparently genuine 
popularity despite Nazi intimidation tactics).7° Only the 
New York Times printed an immediate response to 
German withdrawal from the League, noting its effect of 
reviving the previously waning mistrust toward 
Germany. Hitler’s behavior, the journal wrote, made “the 
allies feel that their national safety is again 
endangered.””! The Los Angeles newspaper recognized 
that the situation was “filled with grave possibilities.” 


The German government which was promised arms 
equality was not a Nazi government; it was not filled 
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with saber-clanking, fire- eaters whose talk of peace is 
mingled with threats...... The world’s present judgment 
of them is that they [Hitler and his associates] are not 
trustworthy leaders.” 


Despite the alarms of 1933, from 1934 through 1937 all 
three papers seem to have neglected Hitler in their 
editorial columns.?? The New York Times did mention 
that, despite Hitler’s failure to unite the peoples of 
Germany, he had succeeded in uniting foreign opinion 
against his nation.~* In September of 1935, it cited 
without 

comment a Washington Post condemnation of 
totalitarian tyranny.”° In November, it was sufficiently 
provoked by Hitler’s accusation that the United States 
was “governed by a small nucleus of real Americans,” to 
hypothesize a corollary to his statement, reasoning that 
Hitler defined the “real” nation as a racially 
homogeneous unit. It did not elaborate on the 
implications of this theory.”° 


The Los Angeles Times remained generally detached 
from the German situation but slowly evolved a position 
on Hitler. During early 1934, the editors sympathized 
with Hitler's problems, in particular with the 
unsatisfactory arrangement of the Polish corridor.”’ In 
July of that year they wrote 


Hitler was forced, or thought he was forced, to the 
shocking extremes of ruthlessness which have left the 
world outside of Germany aghast... he has gone too far 

. the wholesale slaughter of the opposition leaders 
marked the turning point from which the fall of the 
Hitler regime will be pegged by history.”° 
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In March the editors warned of the power of the “former 
Bavarian paper hanger” enthroned “in a manner which 
absolute monarchs might envy.”~? They repeated in the 
summer that, even though Hitler had given some verbal 
evidences of restraint, he himself posed a threat to 
Europe. “Absolute power,” they wrote 


is a perilous thing to give even the best balanced 
individual, which Hitler is not. As has happened before 
in Germany, such power is apt to lead to dangerous 
delusions.°” 


In sum, however, the editors could offer no more 
trenchant advice to Hitler than not to “take yourself so 
damn seriously.”>! 


From 1934 to 1937, the St Louis Post-Dispatch shared 
the prevailing hesitancy to comment on the German 
Chancellor. It credited Hitler for “overtures of peace” 
which, it hoped, other nations would grasp.” In 1936, 
the editors could sympathize with Hitler’s statement: 
“We are too many on too little land. It will be in the 
interest of world trade and world welfare to correct this 
discrepancy.” Presenting Hitler as largely an economic 
phenomenon, it considered the Fithrer’s comments 


a frank statement, backed by a tacit threat of the Nazi 
ambition to win restoration of Germany’s colonies, if not 
annexation of other territory, that the Reich may regain 
its traditional “place in the sun.”°? 


(On the same day, the paper printed a column by Walter 
Lippmann, arguing that, “with .... Germany making 
menacing gestures, at one moment toward the Danube 
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Valley, at another toward the Ukraine and now toward 
Africa ... a European explosion is unavoidable.”) In 
September, 1936, the editors first mentioned the 
possibility of direct American involvement in European 
affairs in reprimanding a colleague for preaching 
isolationism.’ The Post-Dispatch had become wary of 
Hitler despite its reluctance to shed a sympathetic 
attitude. 


Editorial interest in Hitler’s plans for Germany gradually 
revived in 1937 and became constant after 1938. The St. 
Louis newspaper was again the readiest to register its 
fears. In February and March of 1938 it repeatedly 
indicated that Hitler’s move into Austria would be 
followed by similar invasions elsewhere, warning that 
“The Nazi realm today is stronger and more dangerous 
than it has ever been. The Juggernaut roars on and the 
brakes are off.” Still, the editorial writers vacillated. In 
March they asked “Where will it end? The apprehensive 
chancellors of Europe would like to know,”°° 

but four months later they commented blandly that 
“Hitler apparently has no intention of committing 
aggressions which would bring him face to face with the 
rearmed might of France and England.”>’ 


The Post-Dispatch applauded President Bene’ when he 
yielded the freedom of Czechoslovakia to Hitler, writing 
“Peace won a victory over odds that seemed hopeless. 
May peace march on and on!*® The seesaw of its 
editorial opinion tipped again in October when the paper 
warned Americans to strengthen their democracy to 
frighten foreign aggressors.” By November, the 
newspaper was bemoaning the fate of Czechoslovakia 
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which it had so recently and delightedly accepted." 
Finally it asked the belated but inevitable question: “Can 
civilization tolerate the beastly ferocity of Adolf Hitler’s 
mania?! 


The Los Angeles editors also displayed conflicting 
sentiments during 1938. The paper showed how 
seriously it took the European situation by publishing 
with increasing frequency “Current Comment,” a 
compilation of editorial treatments of the German crisis 
in other papers.” It cited Walter Lippmann in July to the 
effect that Nazi philosophy did not allow Germany to 
live at peace with its neighbors.*° (Lippmann later wrote 
of Chamberlain’s attempts to avoid war, that “yielding to 
Hitler now will not ‘avert war,’ it will postpone it, and 
postpone it till a time when Germany will be much more 
powerful ae able to prosecute a successful war than 
now.....”) 


Los Angeles’ editorial optimism reappeared, however, 
on September 12, in commenting on Secretary of 
Commerce Roper’s statement of the prior day, that he 
had “a good basis for his belief.... that a European war 
in the near future is highly improbable.” As the year 
ended, the Los Angeles editors were still confused. The 
losses that Hitler was causing the Reich outweighed the 
profits, showing 

that “Hitlerism does not pay,” the paper stated, but, it 
went on, “it seems well calculated to succeed.” 


Despite full coverage of news about Hitler during this 
period, the New York Times’ editors refrained from 
dramatic statements of their editorial position. On 
February 25, 1937, they editorialized: 
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Hitler holds out no hope that he intends to slacken the 
pace of German rearmament...... Obsessed by the idea 
that the Nazi will can overcome all obstacles, and 
heedless of the effect on his people, he is apparently 
prepared to make the fateful choice of pressing on 
toward autarchy and a dominant military position on the 
Continent. 


They later described Hitler as “a man drunk with the 
sense of his own personality,”* and mildly disapproved 
of the Munich agreement. On October 17, the newspaper 
remarked on “The One-Way Nazi Mind,” that, 


For Germany to go ahead with a huge armament 
program is simply a measure of self-defense and an 
assurance of peace. For England and France and 
America to increase their armament is “warmongering.” 


The editors deplored German policy’ and suggested that 
Nazis responded only to force, but they remained 
throughout 1938 basically unappreciative of the urgency 
of the situation that something had to be done about 
Hitler. 


During 1939, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch sounded the 
tocsin early and persistently. The paper continued to 
reproach Chamberlain. An editor debunked Hitler’s 
accusation that the Jews were part of an international 
movement allied with Bolshevism. On March 18, 
Secretary of State Welles officially condemned German 
seizure of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia and called the 
act “wanton lawlessness.”** The Post-Dispatch reported 
that Welles expressed the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people and urged that the speech be followed 
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by action. It called for the revision of the Neutrality Act. 
On September 1, the newspaper totally committed itself : 


Adolf Hitler has his war and Adolf Hitler must be 
destroyed .... This man’s destruction is the first order of 
business on civilized Europe’s program. Whatever the 
price, it must be paid. Hitler has made himself an 
intolerable scourge. There can be no peace in Europe, or 
in the world, no security, nothing but continuous, 
humiliating surrender to a madman’s insensate ambition, 
until Nazi Germany is battered into utter helplessness... 
He stands before the bar of humanity an archcriminal, 
without honor, whose word is worthless, whose treaty 
pledges are made only to be broken when perfidy serves 
his purpose. 


The Los Angeles Times took alternately a conciliatory 
and war-like stand in 1939. In January the editors wrote 
that Hitler was financially “desperate” and would avoid 
war.”’ As late as March 18, they commented that United 
States intervention on behalf of the Czechs was 
unthinkable. But other editorials suggested another 
frame of mind. Hitler’s “seizure of Austria,” the paper 
commented, 


raises the question, not whether he will attain all his 
objectives — that is all but conceded — but whether he 
will stop there..... Why should he stop there? Hitler is 
drunk with success and new successes, already in sight, 
will do nothing to sober him. ....Like a man on a bicycle, 
a dictator must keep going to keep from falling.”° 


In a typically non-committal editorial of March 20, the 
Los Angeles newspaper wrote that 
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every new act of unprovoked aggression on Hitler’s part 
increases the danger of his growing power to the 
democracies and shortens the time before they must act 
for self-preservation. Apart from that still long-range 
consideration, however, the immediate prospect of a 
major war probably has not been increased as much as 
the headlines indicate ... Hitler’s own record, in fact, 
furnishes some reason to believe he may remain 
relatively quiet for a while. Everyone of his big coups 
has been followed by an interval of surface inaction, 
partly to consolidate his gains and prepare for the next 
move, partly to give active opposition to his program 
time to subside. 


On September 1, the newspaper commented lamely, 
“There is some reason to believe that the general worry 
about what Hitler is going to do is shared by Hitler 
himself.” 


The New York Times remained unflappable through the 
summer of 1939. Of a French order for five hundred 
American airplanes, it editorialized in January, 


It is not to our advantage to have Germany towering 
above the democracies of Europe in the matter of air 
strength. It would be greatly to our advantage to have 
French orders help expand the facilities of our airplane 
factories, to the end that the industry would be better 
equipped to handle our own orders in case of future 
need. 


In April, the editors suggested a United States interest in 
a European war and noted the potential political 
consequences for Hitler if he started one.” By 
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September 1, 1939, however, the newspaper had made 
no further editorial commitment. 


The conclusions one may validly draw from these 
editorials are limited. That the editors were slow to 
respond to the urgent menace of Hitler is clear, but it is 
doubtful whether their hesitancy was _ particularly 
consequential or whether it affected in any way the 
journalistic freedom of their reporters. Andrew Sharf, in 
his study of the British press, concluded that newspapers 
have very little influence on the opinions of the public.° 
A 1938 Roper poll showed that twice as many people 
were influenced by radio bulletins as by editorials, and a 
similar survey in 1947 indicated that the columnist or 
news reporter far outweighed the editor in terms of 
influence on public opinion.’ Nevertheless, editorial 
response is probably symptomatic of the attitudes of 
many influential Americans who were in positions to 
affect American foreign policy. 


Germany was, of course, careful to cultivate the 
American press,”> but it is hard to blame editors for 
being no more obtuse than the elected officials of the 
Western democracies,° and probably less cynical.°/ 
Clearly, however, American editors abdicated their 
responsibilities in not responding with calls for action to 
the dismaying information which they were constantly 
receiving. It may well be that this failure was more 
characteristic of the “prestigeous” newspapers of the 
time, committed to editorial objectivity and detachment. 


What significance this chronicle of hesitancy might have 
for the history of American editorial response to Nazi 
antisemitism is as yet unexplored. But it suggests that 
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some burden of guilt must rest on many American 
editors for their failure even to attempt a sustained 
mobilization of public opinion against a clear and 
present danger to humanity. The subject seems worthy of 
further study.” 


Table I 


First dates on which articles about Hitler appeared in 
some major U. S. newspapers 


New York Times February 12, 1930 
Cleveland Plain Dealer September 27, 1930 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch November 28, 1931 
Chicago Tribune February 28, 1932 
Los Angeles Times March 15, 1932 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer October 17, 1933 
Table II 
Newspaper Number of editorials in a given period of time 
1930-32 1933 1934 1935 1936 1987 1938 1/39-9/1/39 
New York Times 14 36 29 20 380 10 30 80 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 12 17 «(21 7 #15 15 39 25 
Los Angeles Times 12 25 #15 6 12 9 74 60 


1 One of the earliest journalistic exposés of Hitlerism 
was that of Louis Leo Snyder, Hitlerism: The Iron Fist 
in Germany (N. Y.: 1932), published under the 
pseudonym of “Nordicus.” Special note should be made 
of the thirteenth chapter, “Smothering the Jews.” Snyder 
was Berlin correspondent for the New York Herald’s 
Paris edition. The Herald was much slower in its 
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editorial condemnations of Hitler than Snyder was in his 
dispatches. Other early journalistic exposés included that 
of Edgar Ansell Mowrer, (Berlin correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News until expelled from Germany by the 
Hitler regime) published in January of 1933 as Germany 
Puts the Clock Back (see especially chapter XVIII, 
“Perish the Jew’) and Hitler’s Reich: The First Phase 
(N. Y.: 1933) by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
Foreign Affairs and correspondent for several 
publications (see chapter II, “Wotan and the Jews”). 
Among the many journalists who early understood the 
threat of Hitlerism were Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. 
Sinclair Lewis) of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, New 
York Evening Post, etc.; Stanley High of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Pierre van Paassen of the New York 
World, and perhaps dozens of others whose horrified 
reports in the period before and during Hitler’s 
Chancellorship failed to arouse the editorial concern of 
most American newspapers. There was, at any rate, no 
excuse of ignorance to justify editorial hesitancy to 
oppose Hitler from the early 1930’s. 


2 First and notably the American Jewish Congress and 
the various Jewish workers’ organizations, but including 
eventually virtually every American Jewish defense, 
communal or fraternal group. 


3 See Table I. 


4 This study is not concerned with the image of either 
the Nazi party or German policies but with the 
perception of Hitler himself and his potential threat to 
world peace. By 1937, many newspapers throughout the 
nation were registering their concern and anger at Nazi 
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activities both in Germany and American as well as 
beginning to comment seriously on the status of 
Germany Jewry. For a sampling of such editorial 
comment, see Digest of American Editorial Opinion on 
Topics of Interest to Jews, issued throughout most of 
1937-38 in mimeograph and lithograph form by the 
American Jewish Committee (in AJHS Library). By late 
1938, most of the American press had committed itself 
editorially in behalf of Germany Jewry and against 
Hitlerism, however poorly they perceived international 
significance and the urgency of action. 


5 See Table II 


6 The New York Times, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
Los Angeles Times. These journals were chosen for their 
regional prominence and ready access to European news 
as well as their continuous publication in this period and 
indices of their editorials. The author acknowledges 
special gratitude to Mr. Roy T. King, reference librarian 
at the Post-Dispatch and to Mr. Romeo Carraro, the 
librarian of the Los Angeles Times, who provided a list 
of dates on which Hitler was discussed in the editorial 
columns of their papers. 


7 New York Times { = NYT], Feb. 12, 1930. 

8 NYT, Sept. 27, 1930. 

9 NYT, Oct. 20, 1930. 

10 Los Angeles Times | = LAT], Nov. 15, 1930. 

11 St. Louis Post-Dispatch | = SPD], Sept. 21, 1932. 
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12 LAT, June 1, 1932. Robert Dell, Geneva 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, gives an 
idea of the difference in intensity between journalists’ 
and editors’ responses to Hitler by quoting an American 
reporter as saying at the time that “to realize what the 
present German regime is like Americans must suppose 
that Al Capone had been elected President of the United 
States and was governing the country by means of 
gangsters and of unemployed men who had been 
sleeping on park benches and were driven to 
desperation.” The Truth About Jews in Germany (New 
York: American Jewish Congress, 1933.) 


13 See Table II. 

14 NYT, March 7, 1933. 
15 NYT, Feb. 5, 1933. 

16 NYT, March 21, 1933. 


17 NYT, June24, 1933. The New York World-Telegram 
had already editorialized on May 19, 1933, “Hitler by his 
brutal and cowardly terrorism against Jews, against 
German culture, against labor unions, is panting 
international dynamite....”. The editorial in the 
World-Telegram clearly suggested the need for 
international intervention to avert another World War. 


18 SPD, April 11, 1933. By this time Nazi decrees had 
already appeared or were about to be issued boycotting 
all Jewish stores, dismissing Jewish employees of the 
government and many private firms, disbarring Jewish 
lawyers, prohibiting shehita [ritual slaughtering], 
establishing racial purity laws, restricting Jewish 
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enrollment in schools and universities, barring Jews from 
German sports organizations, etc. 


19 SPD, April 19, 1935. 
20 LAT, Sept. 14, 1933. 
21 NYT, Nov. 11, 1933. 
22 LAT, Oct. 16, 1933. 


23 All three of these newspapers were clearly confused 
by the German Chancellor’s erratic behavior, and their 
editorials tended to avoid Hitler in preference for more 
rational subjects. The problems of these journals (which 
were, as Lionel Trilling would say, so open-minded that 
their brains fell out) were very much like those of 
traditional European diplomats, who were simply 
dumbfounded by Hitler’s unpredictable performances. 


24 NYT, April 10, 1934. The Times’ position was, 
however, far less forthright than that taken by, e. g., the 
New York Post, which had already editorialized in full 
support of the anti-German boycott (see, e. g., “Murder,” 
July 3, and “Blood Money,” July 6, 1934). 


25 NYT, September 22, 1935. 


26 NYT, Nov. 23, 1937. This study must, by its limits, 
ignore other issues on which these newspapers took 
editorial stands. E. g., in the midst of the controversy 
over holding the 1936 Olympics in Germany, the New 
York Times did _ editorialize against American 
participation in sports events “under the auspices of a 
Government which disregards and denies true 
sportsmanship.” It advised that “it would not [italics 
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added] be necessary to indulge in violent denunciations 
of what the Nazis are doing and proposing to do.” 
Merely the refusal of athletic associations to send 
representatives “would be the application of a moral 
sanction which could not be hidden from the German 
people and which they would not fail to understand.” 
(Oct. 22, 1935) Compared with contemporaneous 
editorial comments — in, e.g., The Christian Century 
(Aug. 7, 1935), p. 1007; Commonweal (August 9, 1935), 
pp. 353-355; Waterbury Evening Democrat (August 
30,1935) ; New York American (Oct. 7 and 17, 1935) ; 
New York Evening Post (October 22, 1935); Amsterdam 
News (August 23, 1935); South Bend New Times 
(September 26, 1935); [Troy, New York] Record 
(September 9, 1935) — the New York Times editorial 
was at best flabby. 


27 LAT, Feb. 2, 1934. 
28 LAT, July 6, 1934. 
29 LAT, March 3, 1934. 
30 LAT, Aug. 21, 1934. 


31 LAT, Aug. 7, 1935. On June 29, 1937, the Los 
Angeles Times suggested for the first time an awareness, 
however flippant, of how widespread the threat was that 
Hitler might pose. General Goering’s comments that 
Germany must be made self-sufficient in raw materials 
would mean, “carried to their logical conclusion . .. that 
Germany proposes to annex the Texas Panhandle to 
obtain Helium.” 


32 SPD, May 22, 1935. 
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33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


SPD, Feb. 17, 1936. 

SPD, Sept. 16, 1936. 

SPD, Feb. 7, 1938. 

SPD, March. 20, 1938. 

SPD, July 22, 1938. 

SPD, Sept. 30, 1938. 

SPD, Oct. 21, 1938. 

SPD, Nov. 20, 1938. 

SPD, Nov. 15, 1938. 

On March 23, 1938, the paper printed one of its first 


significant editorial references to Hitler’s persecution of 
the Jews: 


“The world’s well-meant efforts to provide refuges for 
these modern Israelites should take into realistic account 
the insane bitterness of their Nazi persecutors and avoid 
steps calculated actually to aggravate their plight.” 


43 LAT, July. 22, 1938. 
44 LAT, Sept. 18, 1938. 
45 LAT, Dec. 4, 1938. 

46 LAT, Sept. 18, 1938. 
47 NYT, Nov. 10, 1938. 


After Kristallnacht they commented that, 
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No foreign propagandist bent upon blackening the name 
of Germany before the world could outdo the tale of 
beating, of blackguardly assaults upon defenseless and 
innocent people, which degraded that country yesterday. 


48 SPD, March 18, 1939. 
49 LAT, Jan. 16, 1939. 
50 LAT, March 13, 1939. 
51 NYT, Jan. 30, 1939. 
52 NYT, April 16, 1939. 


53 The British Press and the Jews under Nazi Rule 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964). 


54 Roper Public Opinion Research Center, 
Williamstown, Mass. Roper Commercial, August, 1938; 
Minnesota #48, August, 1947. 


55 Alton Frye, Nazi Germany and the American 
Hemisphere (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964). 


56 Cf. Alfred Leslie Rowse, Appeasement: A Study in 
Political Decline: 1933-1939 (New York: Norton, 
1961). 


57 Cf. Arthur D. Morse, While Six Million Died: A 
Chronicle of American Apathy (New York: Random 
House, 1967). 


58 Other questions raised by this study might deal with 
comparisons of editorial to reportorial responses to 
specific events, comparison of mass circulation 
newspapers to the more prestigeous but less widely read, 
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comparison of the general press with ethnic and special 
interest journals. The last subject has been dealt with to 
some extent by Carl Wittke in The German-language 
Press in America (Lexington, Kentucky: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1957). 


Originally published in American Jewish Historical 
Quarterly (March 1970). Reprinted by permission of the 
American Jewish Historical Society. 
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The Prelude to Nazism 
The German-American Press and the Jews 1919-1933 


by David G. Singer 


On January 30, 1933, Adolph Hitler became the 
chancellor of the German Reich, marking the first step in 
the transformation of Germany into a brutal police state. 
During the next six and a half years many thousands of 
Hitler’s Aryan opponents fled from Germany or were 
tortured and often murdered by the Nazis. For the Jews 
of Germany, Hitler’s accession to power had even more 
sinister implications: the long era of Germ an-Jewish 
history was drawing to a tragic end, and those of Jewish 
origin and religion were confronted with the choice of 
leaving their homeland or facing economic and political 
persecution. 


Many Germans, both Jewish and Christian, emigrated to 
the United States, a country that had absorbed millions 
of Germans throughout her history. The German 
refugees of the 1930’s discovered that while some 
German-Americans opposed the Nazis, the vast majority 
of America’s German population either was indifferent 
to the political developments in Germany or even 
approved of Hitler’s regime. This attitude on the part of 
German- Americans towards the Third Reich 
disappointed and angered liberals and Jews in the United 
States, partly because Americans of German origin had 
often been in the forefront of those who had fought for 
reforms and changes in American life. Moreover, in the 
period preceding the first World War, Americans of 
German birth had often been more liberal in their 
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relations with the Jews than had the Germans of Europe. 
Why then did the attitude of German-Americans towards 
the Jews change so drastically in the 1930’s? Were there 
any indications of such a change even before Hitler 
became the German chancellor? The German-American 
press can provide part of the answer to these questions. 
In examining these sources, this writer has made greater 
use of the German newspapers published in the Middle 
West than those published elsewhere in the United States 
simply because the majority of Geman-Americans had 
settled there. Furthermore, the German newspapers in 
the Midwest during the 1930’s were more conservative 
than those on the East Coast, where there is a more 
liberal political tradition. 


In the aftermath of World War I, millions of Europeans, 
including Germans and East European Jews, hoped to 
emigrate to the United States. American industry, 
however, no longer needed the cheap labor that it had 
required in the period 1865-1914, and this country, like 
the nations of Europe, faced serious social problems in 
the post-War era. Under these circumstances, Congress 
imposed stringent limitations on the number of 
immigrants that might enter the United States, and 
particularly on those from Southern and Eastern Europe, 
in order to preserve the cultural and ethnic unity of the 
United States. The leaders of the American Jewish 
community strenuously opposed the new immigration 
laws, primarily because the bulk of Europe’s Jews were 
concentrated in Eastern Europe where they faced a rising 
tide of anti-Semitism. 
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German-Americans, for their part, had mixed feelings 
about the immigration laws of the early 1920’s: on the 
one hand, they resented the preference given to 
immigrants from the British Isles over those from 
Germany, but, on the other, they approved of the 
restrictions on immigration from the Slavic and Latin 
nations.! In an editorial typical of the German-American 
press, the Chicago Abendpost denounced a committee 
report of the Methodist Church which stated that 
immigration was destroying the American nation. But in 
the same editorial the newspaper declared that if the 
United States permitted unlimited immigration from 
Eastern and Southern Europe, she would soon be 
inundated by people unfamiliar with American traditions 
and institutions. No doubt, this attitude was reinforced 
by the unflattering descriptions of the Chicago ghetto 
that appeared in the German-language press during the 
early 1920’s: the Jews living there, dressed in traditional 
East European Jewish garb, were depicted as using their 
hands in their perennial conversations about petty 
monetary matters.” 


Although they did not share the same attitude towards 
the restrictive immigration laws of the 1920’s, Germans 
in America of both Jewish and Christian backgrounds 
cooperated in an effort to save Germany from starvation 
in the immediate post-War years. Furthermore, German 
Gentiles and all Jews in America felt threatened by the 
Ku Klux Klan and other nativist organizations. 

Throughout the years 1918-1932, German newspapers 
in the Midwest appealed for racial and religious 
tolerance in the United States; however, the Jews were 
never mentioned by name in these editorials. In taking 
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this stand, the German-American community was acting 
in its own interests since it included a large number of 
Catholics, and German-Americans feared another 
outbreak of the anti-German feeling that had swept the 
United States during the first World War. With this in 
mind, the St. Louis Westliche Post went so far as to 
denounce the suppression of political dissent and the 
deportation of aliens that was conducted by 
Attorney-General Palmer during the early 1920’s.° 


For the same reason, the German language press often 
praised those prominent Jews who spoke favorably of 
Germany in the post-World War I era. When James Cox, 
the governor of Ohio and the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency in 1920, allegedly called the late Jacob 
Schiff a Hun, the German press of Milwaukee angrily 
responded that “this outrage is shared by all those of 
German origin because the deceased was a German and 
close to all Americans of this background.”* Only one 
year before Hitler became the chancellor of Germany, 
the Chicago Abendpost eulogized Julius Rosenwald as a 
German philanthropist who did not acquire money for its 
own sake, but used his wealth for the advancement of the 
whole human race. Rosenwald was further praised as a 
man whose tolerant and broadminded attitudes in matters 
of race and religion were similar to those held by Nathan 
the Wise of Lessing’s great drama.° The tolerant attitude 
of German-Americans towards the American Jewish 
community in the pre-Hitler era was also reflected in the 
numerous announcements of Jewish affairs that appeared 
in the German language press. These notices concerned 
social, charitable, and religious events as well as 
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advertisements placed by businessmen with traditionally 
Jewish names. 


Most significant of all, Jewish candidates for political 
office solicited the votes of German-American voters 
and the German newspapers in the Middle West often 
supported these Jewish politicians. In praise of American 
tolerance and goodwill, the Chicago Abendpost pointed 
out in November, 1926 that the winners in the recent 
election were of many national extractions, 

and these included Henry Homer, a Jew. Horner, for his 
part, appealed to Americans of German extraction to 
vote for him in the Illinois gubernatorial race of 1932 
with the argument that the famous governor of Illinois 
during the late nineteenth century, John Altgeld, and he 
were of the same ethnic tradition. Although the election 
of November, 1932 took place less than three months 
before the Nazis took power in Germany, the Abendpost 
fully supported Horner’s candidacy for the governor of 
Illinois and made no mention of his religion. 


In contrast to its tolerant attitude towards assimilated 
American Jews, the German press of the Midwest had 
ambivalent feelings towards the Jews in Germany: on the 
one hand, it approved of those Jews who had contributed 
to German culture and science, but on the other, it 
begrudged them their success and wealth. In an editorial 
of May, 1920 entitled “Remarks on the Disappearance of 
the German Jews” the St. Louis Westliche Post predicted 
that in less than a century the Jewish problem in 
Germany would disappear through “intermarriage 
between Jews and Gentiles, the conversion of many Jews 
to Christianity, and a high Jewish death rate in 
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comparison to the general population of Germany.” But 
far from disappearing, anti-Semitism had become 
increasingly widespread in post-War Germany and 
Austria, and this led directly to the assassination of 
Walter Rathenau in 1922. Shortly after Rathenau’s 
death, the Chicago Sonntagspost reprinted an editorial 
concerning the assassination that had originally appeared 
in the Neue Ziirchischer Zeitung. Emil Ludwig, the 
writer of the editorial, commented that although 
Rathenau had often been compared with Disraeli, 
Germany, unlike England of Queen Victoria’s time, 
would never permit a Jew to become the effective head 
of state.’ 


No matter how long their families had lived in Germany, 
the Jews were still regarded by many Germans and 
German-Americans as an alien element living in 
Germany, and, in their opinion, it was the Jews 
themselves who precipitated anti-Semitism. In an article 
written for the Chicago Abendpost, a journalist of 
German citizenship admitted that the Jewish “race” had 
been oppressed for many years, particularly in Germany 
and Russia, and that many crafts, with the exception of 
butchering, had been closed to them.® He also admitted 
that many young, impoverished army officers and 

Christian theologians were encouraging the growth of 
anti-Semitism in Germany, but it was the social drive of 
the Jews themselves, that aroused most of the 
antagonism against them. The Jews, he explained, were 
very successful merchants and bankers; they gave their 
children a better education and sought a more desirable 
marriage for them than did most Gentiles. Envy of the 
Jews had led to agitation to restrict “or even to destroy 
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them.” Although the Jews had loyally served the 
Fatherland during the World War, many Germans felt 
that they had shirked their military duty. Furthermore, 
these feelings of hostility against the Jews were 
intensified by the presence of many Polish and Russian 
Jews in Germany whose faults were regarded as being 
those of all Jews. If the Jews themselves would correct 
their own wrongdoings, he concluded, then anti-Semitic 
propaganda would fall on deaf ears. 


In contrast to mixed feelings towards the German Jews, 
the German newspapers in the Middle West expressed 
only hostility towards the East European Jews who had 
emigrated to Germany after the first World War. The 
verbal attacks on these people who had fled before the 
rising forces of Bolshevism and anti-Semitism in Russia 
and Poland became increasingly virulent with each 
passing month. Towards the end of the World War, a 
correspondent for the Milwaukee-Sonntagspost noted 
that a large number of Galician Jews had fled to Vienna 
because of anti-Semitic outbreaks in Poland, and these 
refugees were changing the appearance and character of 
the city.” In the same report he expressed the hope that 
the former Hapsburg capital might serve as an entrepdot 
between Eastern and Western Europe as well as an 
industrial center for Southeastern Europe in the post-War 
era. If this occurred, Jewish merchants and artisans 
would have contributed to the prosperity of Vienna. 


The new Czech state, however, inherited the bulk of the 
former Austro-Hungarian industrial plant, and, utilizing 
and enlarging this, quickly became the most 
economically advanced nation of those states carved out 
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of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Under these 
circumstances, union with Germany would have been the 
natural solution for Austria’s economic problems, but the 
Allies strictly forbade this. The rump Austrian state 
simply could not support the sprawling city on the 
Danube that contained one-fourth of the country’s total 
population. The German-American press of the Midwest 
now increasingly blamed the Jews for Austria’s 
difficulties. 


In May, 1920 the Milwaukee-Her old reported that 
Vienna could not provide work for the Jews from Galicia 
and Russia so “they become the accomplices of the 
cheating profiteers [in an effort to survive]. Whatever 
they steal or procure in an honest or dishonest manner, 
they hand over to the racketeers who support them.”!° At 
the end of 1922, the German press of Chicago published 
a bitter denunciation not only of the East European Jews 
in Vienna, but of all the Jews in Austria as well. The 
Abendpost reported that anti-Semitism in Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany represented a reaction to the 
great power wielded by the Jews who were the richest 
part of the population of those countries, and that even 
the Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe had now 
acquired great wealth through their shady business 
deals.'! Just as Hitler did, the writer of this report from 
Vienna alleged that the Jews constituted an undue 
proportion of the student body and faculty at the 
University of Vienna, and in words reminiscent of those 
used by the Nazis, he blamed the Jews for the upsurge of 
revolutionary activity in post-War Europe. To cap 
everything, the Christian and Social Democratic parties 
of Austria, he wrote, were commited to the status quo 
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and had blocked every effort to solve the Jewish 
question in Central Europe. In conclusion, he quoted a 
Jew, Karl Emil Franzos, who supposedly had once said 
that “every country has its Jews whom it serves.” Hitler 
himself could not have written a more anti-Semitic 
polemic. 


In an editorial that appeared at the beginning of 1922, 
the Chicago Abendpost concluded that Germany, too, 
could not absorb the Jewish refugees from Poland and 
Russia. As a consequence of the World War, the 
newspaper pointed out, Germany has lost much of her 
territory that contained valuable raw materials, and yet 
now had to support a larger population than before 
August, 1914. Germany’s population problem had been 
further aggravated by the “foreign races” that poured 
into the country during and after the War.'? There was 
simply no room in Germany for these newcomers, the 
editorial concluded, and the expulsion of those persons 
who illegally entered the Reich after November 15, 
1921, was morally justifiable. 


The German press of Milwaukee expressed the same 
feelings towards the East European Jews in Germany as 
its sister press in Chicago. After describing the strange 
physical appearance of the Polish and Russian Jews 
living in Berlin, the Milwaukee-Sonntagspost informed 
its readers in March, 1922 that these refugees adhered to 
a different morality than did the German people and that 
the East European Jewish intellectuals living in Berlin 
represented a greater threat to German culture than did 
the Jewish workers and merchants from Russia and 
Poland.'? 
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Unquestionably, the Jews did play a prominent role in 
the intellectual and cultural life of Central Europe. It was 
also true that many young Jews were attracted to radical 
movements and that many of the early leaders of Soviet 
Russia were Jewish. Furthermore, some Jews from 
Eastern Europe probably did take advantage of the 
economic chaos in Germany during the post-World War 
I years and did antagonize the local population by their 
foreign patterns of dress and speech. Initially, the 
German press of the Midwest distinguished between the 
few individuals and the vast majority of Jews, but this 
differentiation soon faded. 


In July, 1920, the St. Louis Westliche Post explained that 
the persecution of the Jews in Central Europe was due to 
a small group of “Jewish intruders who fill their hands 
and pockets with money.”!* Only two years later, a 
correspondent for the Chicago Abendpost justified the 
student riots in Vienna and Prague against Jewish 
students because the latter were radicals.'° The leaders 
of the anti-Semitic mobs in Vienna were not against 
honest Jews, the I/linois Staats-Zeitung reported in 1921; 
rather, “they are only against the foreign, corrupt, petty 
racketeers, bloodsuckers, and cutthroats” in the city. X 
But then the newspaper reported in the same article that 
an anti-Semitic congress was currently being held in 
Vienna and had issued a call for a world-wide war on 
Jewry. 


At the same time that the German language newspapers 
in the Middle West ranted against the East European 
Jews living in Germany and Austria, these same 
newspapers deplored the wave of pogroms and 
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anti-Semitic incidents that erupted in Poland and Russia 
in the post-World War era. At the beginning of 1919, the 
Illinois Staats-Zeitung reported that “pogroms of 
unprecedented horror were taking place in Poland,” and 
that these violent out- 

breaks had alarmed and shocked the entire civilized 
world.'’ Now it was no longer a question of acting in the 
interests of Germany or the Entente, but a matter of 
urgent concern for all of humanity to do something about 
this situation. Despite this humanitarian appeal, 
compassion for the Polish Jews was not the primary 
reason for this and other similar editorials that appeared 
in the German language press. Rather, they were a 
means by which these newspapers could verbally attack 
the new Polish state that arose, in part, on territory taken 
from Germany. This is seen in an article entitled “Polish 
Letters” that appeared in the Chicago Abendpost during 
May, 1921. After describing several anti-Semitic 
incidents in Poland, the writer commented that the Poles, 
in their attempt to steal Silesia away from Germany, 
were behaving like the people whom they were 
persecuting.'® 


The German newspapers in the American Middle West 
sympathized as well with the sufferings of the Jews of 
Russia, but this compassion, like that felt for the Polish 
Jews, was basically motivated by a concern for 
Germany’s interests in Eastern Europe. In an editorial of 
July, 1921 that typified the attitude of the German- 
American press, the Chicago Abendpost denounced the 
perpetrators of the pogroms in Russia and the Ukraine, 
but at the same time urged the Jews living there not to 
seek asylum in Germany and Austria. The 
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Milwaukee-Sonntagspost also decried the pogroms in 
Russia and placed much of the blame on the British and 
French whose policies had caused much of the chaos in 
Eastern Europe. ” 


While the counter-revolutionary and Red armies were 
struggling for control of Russia, two major German 
newspapers of the Midwest reported that the Bolsheviks 
were suppressing any attacks upon the Jewish 
inhabitants of the areas that were under their control, and 
that many Polish Jews hoped for a Communist victory in 
Eastern Europe.”” What was the exact relationship 
between the Jews and the Bolsheviks, these newspapers 
wondered, and why did the Jews play such a prominent 
role in the revolutionary upheavals that shook post-War 
Europe? German-Americans asked these questions not 
only because they were concerned with the fate of the 
land of their birth, but also because they themselves had 
become more conservative in their social and political 
views. The German 

newspapers of Chicago and Milwaukee observed that the 
great majority of Russia’s Jews, who were apolitical 
members of the middle class, completely rejected 
Bolshevism.”! Nonetheless, the German language press 
of the Midwest felt that a small group of Bolsheviks of 
Jewish origin exerted an influence over the Soviet 
Government that was out of all proportion to their 
numbers. In January, 1920, while Litvinov was engaged 
in negotiations with the British government, the St. 
Louis Westliche Post published an article that revealed 
his natal Jewish name, as well as those of many other 
Soviet leaders who were of Jewish origin and who had 
adopted Russian names. Apostate radical Jews, the 
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German newspapers in the Middle West warned, had 
already precipitated an anti- Semitic reaction in Hungary 
and Germany, and eventually, they predicted, this would 
happen in Russia too.”” 


As early as March, 1920, the Milwaukee-Sonntagspost 
reported that the Bolsheviks had robbed many 
middle-class Jews of their property and proscribed the 
Zionist movement. Many of the pitiable survivors of the 
Red and counter-revolutionary terror in Russia, the 
newspaper continued, were struggling to reach “the old 
homeland of their much-persecuted race: Palestine.” 
There they were going to rebuild the Holy Land, and this 
would be a great benefit for all humanity and the ideal of 
human freedom. These glowing words were typical of 
the manner in which the German-American press of the 
Midwest viewed the Zionist movement in the early 
1920’s.”° 


A million Jews hoped to emigrate to Palestine, the 
Westliche Post reported in 1919, and these included Jews 
not only from Germany, Russia, and other European 
lands where anti-Semitism was rampant, but from North 
and South America as well. In the immediate post-World 
War I period, the German language newspapers in the 
Midwest were filled with detailed reports of Zionist 
meetings and of the great progress made by the Jewish 
settler in Palestine. In his report of one such Zionist 
meeting, a writer for the Illinois Staats-Zeitung 
commented that many German thinkers had been 
interested in the Jewish question, and that few people 
knew that these include “the great German philosopher 
Schopenhauer [who] was a Zionist.” In a_ similar 
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pro-Zionist vein, the Chicago Abendpost urged Great 
Britian to immediately cede 

Palestine to the Jews, who would soon become the 
dominant element in the population there. No doubt 
many German-Americans hoped that under Jewish rule, 
Palestine would serve as a German cultural and 
commercial outpost in the Middle East. After all, most of 
Europe’s Jews spoke German and Yiddish, and German 
thought had deeply influenced Jewish intellectuals. The 
German-American press hoped that those Jews who 
emigrated to Palestine would retain their Germanic 
tongue and continue to regard Germany as their cultural 
homeland. Moreover, the emigration of a sizeable 
number of German and Austrian Jews would solve the 
Jewish question in Central Europe in a peaceful and 
constructive manner, and in a way that did not embarrass 
Americans of German ancestry. Lastly, a Jewish 
Palestine with strong cultural links to Germany would be 
more inclined to establish commercial and political ties 
with the government at Berlin rather than with 
Germany’s only enemy, Great Britain.”4 


The efforts on behalf of a Jewish national homeland, 
however, did not develop along these lines, as some 
German newspapers in the Midwest discerned very 
quickly. As early as 1920, the Milwaukee Herold pointed 
out the significance of London’s decision that all persons 
who lived in Palestine in 1919, or who would emigrate 
there during the next two years, would enjoy the 
protection of the British government. In 1921, the 
Milwaukee-Sonntagspost questioned whether or not the 
Zionists would succeed at all in their dream of 
establishing a dynamic Jewish commonwealth in the 
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Middle East, and particularly whether the Arabs of 
Palestine would peacefully permit the Jews to become 
the majority of the population there.” 


By the mid-1920’s, the attitude of the German 
newspapers in the Middle West had changed decisively. 
The formerly pro-Zionist Chicago Abendpost sadly 
observed in 1925 that in spite of Germany’s support of 
the Zionist movement, the German language would no 
longer be taught in the Jewish secondary schools of 
Palestine, and because of this, few Palestinian Jews 
would study in German universities. The Jewish people 
were becoming estranged from German culture and even 
now, the newspaper lamented, “no echo of German joy 
and song resounds from Zion to Germany.””° 

The editorial concluded that the German Jews who 
emigrated to Palestine would become part of an 
emerging Hebrew culture and would quickly forget the 
land of their birth. 


Palestine is a land holy to three religions, the Chicago 
Sonntagspost reminded its readers in 1925, and except 
for the period of the Crusades, it was under Moslem rule 
since the ninth century. But the British took Palestine 
away from the Arabs under the guise of the mandate 
system, and then the government at London issued the 
Balfour Declaration without any consideration for the 
Arab majority living there. Now, both the Jews and the 
British were opposed to the pan-Islamic movement, and 
they had the same goal: the triumph of Zionism. In the 
event that the Palestinian Arabs joined the pan-Islamic 
movement, the Sonntagspost predicted, the Jews and the 
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British would cooperate militarily to crush this 
movement in Palestine.”/ 


When the Palestinian Arabs began rioting during the 
summer of 1929, the German press of the Midwest 
blamed the Jews and the British for these disorders. 
Emphasizing that Palestine had belonged to the Arabs 
for two thousand years, the Westliche Post justified their 
use of force because of the fear that the continued flow 
of Jewish immigration would reduce them to a minority 
in their own land. This point of view was shared by the 
Chicago Abendpost, which reported that the entire 
Moslem world would support the Arabs in their struggle 
with the Zionists, and published a front page article 
written by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin El 
Hussein, who, of course, blamed the Jews for the riots in 
Palestine.7® 


All the major German newspapers of the Middle West 
felt that the British had to bear much of the responsibility 
for the riots that swept Palestine in 1929, for it was they 
who were the power behind the Zionist enterprise. In a 
somewhat different vein, the formerly pro-Zionist 
Chicago Abendpost declared in August, 1929 that it was 
Moslem religious fanatics who were to blame for the 
anti- Jewish riots in the Holy Land.”? The Arabs and 
Jews were of the same race and therefore should be able 
to live together in peace and harmony. On the other 
hand, the newspaper reminded its readers, it should be 
recalled how the British had mistreated their racial 
cousins, the Germans, during World War I. Once more, 
this newspaper alleged, the British were responsible for 
the shedding 
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of innocent blood, because they had failed to maintain 
constant peace and order in the Holy Land. Moreover, if 
the Arabs had prevailed, many Europeans as well as 
Jews would have been killed. But an editorial of this sort 
was exceptional, and the German language press 
continued to inveigh against the British imperialists and 
their Zionist allies. 


In October, 1929, the American stock market collapsed, 
precipitating an economic crisis that paralyzed almost 
every major industrial country of the world. Anti-Semitic 
and reactionary groups gained in popularity as moderate 
and democratic governments floundered in a sea of 
rising unemployment. The political and economic 
position of the Jews in Central Europe steadily worsened 
and there seemed to be only one escape: emigration to 
Palestine. Nevertheless, the German newspapers in the 
Middle West continued to criticize the Jewish 
community of Palestine. A journalist for the 
Milwaukee-Herold predicted that the Arabs would 
eventually drive the Jews and other non-believers from 
Palestine. The coming slaughter of defenseless women 
and children, he wrote, would be terrible, but then the 
“old, weak, sickly” Zionists had taken the most fertile 
part of Palestine while the Arabs were limited to the 
desert on the east side of the Jordan. The lust for plunder 
and booty had always been the basic inducement for 
Jihad, holy war, and even now, he reported, a committee 
of young Arabs was raising money for the purpose of 
buying weapons. : 


On the eve of Hitler’s accession to power, the German 
press of the Midwest also bitterly criticized British 
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policy in the Middle East. In the opinion of these 
newspapers, the greedy British had overextended 
themselves and had tried to control the entire area from 
Egypt to India. The German-American press felt that the 
government at London had used deceitful and 
hypocritical methods in its attempt to attain this goal, 
and had dealt honestly only with the Zionists. Palestine 
was an essential link in controlling this vast stretch of 
land, and Great Britain supported the Zionists only 
insofar as they would help her to maintain her authority 
in the Eastern Mediterranean area. In an attempt to 
placate the Arabs, the British Government had released a 
plan in mid-1932 that would limit Jewish immigration 
and settlement in the Holy Land, but this belated plan 
would be rejected by both Arabs and Jews, the Westliche 
Post predicted, because it did not go far enough in 
appeasing the former group but still antagonized the 
latter. 


In the following month, an editorial appeared in the same 
paper 

which suggested that the Jews emigrate to Birobidzhan 
instead of Palestine. The newspaper admitted that the 
Zionists vigorously opposed this Soviet project; 
nonetheless 


The difficulties in establishing Jewish farm settlements 
on the Amur are no less than those on the Jordan. ... The 
difference lies only in this: the work done in Palestine, 
where the results of this labor are uncertain, is carried on 
under a gold star while it is red in Birobidzhan.”! 


Moreover the Jewish Autonomous Region has a pleasant 
climate and American Jews were sending money to aid 
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in the work being conducted there. With this editorial, 
the attitude of the German newspapers in the Midwest 
towards Zionism had run a full circle from a feeling of 
deep sympathy for the Zionist cause to one of open 
hostility and opposition. 


Ironically, many German-Americans were also 
struggling to preserve their ethnic identity and they too 
looked to their homeland to renew and sustain their 
cultural heritage. German cultural institutions in the 
United States had suffered a serious setback during the 
first World War, and anti-German propaganda had 
deeply affected many Germans in this country. Because 
of this, the leaders of the German-American community 
frequently appealed for racial and ethnic tolerance in the 
post-War era, but at the same time flirted with ideas of 
Teutonic racial superiority. In February, 1921, the 
Milwaukee-Herold published a feature article on the 
so-called ancient civilization of the Aryans. Presenting 
his article as an historical essay, the writer, Henry 
Finkler, asserted that the ideas in the Talmud concerning 
health and medicine were actually of Aryan origin.* The 
Hebrew Bible itself, Finkler suggested, was inspired by 
the Aryans whose religious literature was astonishingly 
similar to Holy Scriptures. The Aryans were physically, 
morally, and intellectually superior to the peoples around 
them, and these peoples recognized this by calling them 
“the children or sons of God.” Despite their natural 
superiority the Aryans were extremely tolerant in 
religious matters, in contrast to the Egyptians, Semites, 
and other peoples of the ancient Middle East. These 
non-Aryan people waged religious wars that led to the 
extermination of entire racial groups. Finkler concluded 
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that it was this tolerance that led to the decline of the 
Aryans, whose culture was eroded by the influence of 
the Sumerians and Semites. As the old Aryan religion 
declined, selfishness and a thirst for conquest replaced it, 
and warfare finally destroyed the fabric of Aryan 
society. 


One might be inclined to dismiss this article as a quaint 
folk tale but for its serious political implications: the 
Jews were of an inferior racial stock, and they had 
undermined Germanic culture. The article implied too 
that the Jews had caused Germany’s defeat in World 
War I. Without specifically mentioning Jews as a group, 
the German newspapers of the Midwest did name 
individuals who happened to have been Jewish and were 
pacifists, socialists, or republicans. 


In an editorial of December, 1919 that was entitled “The 
German Judas” the Jllinois Staats-Zeitung bitterly 
denounced the Catholic pacifist Matthias Erzberger and 
his associates Sinzheimer and Cohn. These men, the 
newspaper alleged, had tried to shift the blame for 
Germany’s defeat in the World War from themselves to 
the government of Wilhelm II, but at no time did the 
editorial mention their religious backgrounds. Three 
years later, the same newspaper accused the 
revolutionary Socialists and particularly Dr. Hugo 
Haase, a Jew and an Independent Socialist, of having 
betrayed Germany during the War. Nevertheless, this 
newspaper did not mention Haase’s religion. The editors 
of the influential Chicago Abendpost also did not directly 
suggest that the Jews had sabotaged the German war 
effort, but they did publish an article by a prominent 
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Romanian Volksdeutscher who criticized the Jews for 
their alleged role in the defeat of the Central Powers.°° 


The Chicago Abendpost maintained a similar policy with 
regard to the anti-Semitism of the Nazis during the 
decade 1923-1933. Although the editors of the 
newspaper initially decried Hitler’s anti-Semitism as too 
extreme, they published, without comment, the 
anti-Jewish speeches and remarks of such prominent 
Nazis as Eric Ludendorff and Gregor Strasser. The 
Abendpost published these articles not because it was 
pro-Nazi in the 1920’s, but because it approved of the 
rebirth of German nationalism and Hitler certainly was 
an outspoken German nationalist. In October, 1923, this 
newspaper concluded that Hitler’s program was both 
reasonable and patriotic and mentioned only casually 
that “a further and last demand of Herr Hitler and his 
comrades concerns the place of Jewry: they are 
decidedly anti-Semitic.”** 


Hitler’s anti-Semitism, however, was not only extreme; 
it was a 

basic part of his plan for the New Germany, and 
consequently the Abendpost had to take a stand on this 
issue. Four days after its first assessment of the Nazi 
movement, the largest German newspaper in the Middle 
West analyzed the anti-Semitism of the National 
Socialists. It is true, the Abendpost stated, that the Jews 
exerted an influence over the Weimar Republic that was 
out of all proportion to their numbers, and that many of 
the Socialist leaders were Jewish. Nevertheless, the 
newspaper cautioned against “throwing the baby out 
with the bath water,” and lumping all Jews together in 
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the same category. The Jews, the Abendpost reminded its 
readers, had been an intimate part of the German people 
for centuries, and although many of them were cunning 
businessmen, others among them had made significant 
contributions to German science and culture. Then too, 
the editorial continued, many members of the nobility 
had Jewish mothers and if Hitler attains power, they 
would be expelled from Germany. “No,” the Abendpost 
concluded, “the anti-Semitism of Herr Hitler is decidedly 
too radical for Germany”; instead of the Nazis, she 
needed a government headed neither by anti-Semites nor 
by J ews. 


Without doubt, the Germ an-language newspapers in the 
United States reflected many of the general trends of 
thought in North America and Europe between 1919 and 
1933. These included anti-Semitism, racism, and 
xenophobia. But Americans of German origin also had a 
tradition of liberalism and tolerance that was embodied 
in such men as Carl Schurz and John Altgeld. Sadly, the 
German-American press of the Midwest often advocated 
the former views and ignored the latter. 
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Pro-Nazi Sentiment in the United States March, 
1933-March, 1934" 


by 
Neil R. McMillen 
Master of Arts recipient in History, August, 1963 


The political phenomena of fascism did not confine itself 
simply to the European triangle of Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, during the turbulent decade of the 1930’s. In 
Ireland the distraught and the restless joined the 
ultra-patriotic and fascistic Irish Blue Shirts; in Canada, 
extreme right-wing agitators attracted the lower middle 
class discontented to their ranks.' Nor did the United 
States escape the encroachments of fascist ideology. In 
1933, the year that saw the rise to national leadership of 
both Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Adolf Hitler, there 
existed no less than 103 fascist organizations in 
America.” Aping the brown-shirted Nazis and the 
black-shirted Italians, they called themselves the Khaki 
Shirts, the Silver Shirts, the White Shirts, the Blue 
Shirts, and other similarly unimaginative names. 


While these shirt societies were generally domestic in 
orientation—the results of social conditions prevalent in 
a depression-stricken America—a small but significant 
number were not confined to a purely American 
perspective. Pro-Nazi, even de facto Nazi, organizations 
came to assert actively the Hitlerian philosophy in the 
United States. 
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The Nazi movement came to America early in the 
development of German National Socialism, operating 
originally as 

the Teutonia club, organized in 1925, and then under the 
bolder name of the National Socialist Labor Party of 
Germany in America.> The Nazis however, had 
developed but few inroads within the United States by 
March, 1933. 


In nearly a decade the openly political approach of the 
American Nazis had created little more than bad 
publicity and general resentment.* Reacting to this 
inglorious record, Dr. George Gyssling, German 
vice-consul in New York, under orders from Berlin, 
dissolved the American Nazi party with its scant 1,500 
constituents in April, 1933.° Publically verifying the 
dissolution, the German consulate in New York reported 
that, “it was realized by Nazi officials ... that political 
organizations should stay at home.” Similarly, an 
unidentified New York Nazi leader informed newsmen 
that it had been necessary, prior to Adolf Hitler’s 
chancellorship, to organize people of German descent 
throughout the world behind National Socialism in its 
revolution against the Weimar government in Germany. 
Once this objective had been achieved the need for Nazi 
organizations outside of German boundaries no longer 
existed.’ The same Nazi source assured the newsmen 
that, although official Nazidom had ceased within the 
United States, Hitler’s advocates in America need not 
despair. They could still band together in 

unofficial, non-political groups; or perhaps even join the 
League of the Friends of the Hitler Movement, 
established by Dr. Gyssling prior to his edict of 
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dissolution.® Gyssling’s organization, under a new, more 
subtle name, replaced the now officially defunct Nazi 


party. 


On May 1, 1933, the Friends of Hitler became the 
League of the Friends of New Germany.” Although the 
new League was conceived and operated by virtually the 
same elements that had composed the Nazi party, its 
more sophisticated, less obviously political name gave it 
access to American circles previously unpenetrated by 
the party machine.'° The Nazi operation had been small, 
but its network of propaganda centers was widespread 
and strategically located in or near areas largely 
German-American in population. Party headquarters had 
been at Detroit, where the National Chairman, Heinz 
Spanknoebel, controlled a system of Nazi centers located 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, Boston, Jersey City, 
and Union City, New Jersey.'! Capitalizing on this well 
diversified base, the Friends of New Germany rapidly 
developed into a potent mechanism for stimulating and 
controlling pro-Nazi sentiment in the United States. 


Much of the success enjoyed by the Friends of New 
Germany during the first year of the New Deal may be 
attributed to Spanknoebel, its first director. Spanknoebel, 
who possessed a physical resemblance to Adolf Hitler,” 
and who referred to himself as “one of the first Nazis,” 
entered the United States as a Seventh Day Adventist 
preacher from Wurzburg, Germany. Settling in Detroit, 
he established a small photo engraving business, and 
soon rose to a position of leadership in the American 
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Nazi party. When the party was dissolved, he was 
instrumental 
in the formation of the Friends of New Germany." 


As a Nazi organ in fact, if not in name, a primary 
objective of the Friends of New Germany was to secure 
pro-Nazi support among German-Americans. Among 
this ethnic group, applications, requiring a membership 
fee of fourteen dollars, were freely distributed.!° To 
facilitate this program of expansion Heinz Spanknoebel 
and a select corps of the Friends began, in August, 1933, 
to infiltrate the United German Societies. The United 
German Societies was a delegated central body 
composed of more than seventy constituent 
German-American societies in New York.!° In the 
campaign to Nazify the United German Societies, Today 
magazine, edited by former Assistant Secretary of State 
Raymond Moley, charged that Spanknoebel used 
uniformed Storm Troopers. The magazine asserted that 
in many of the Societies’ meetings, Storm Troopers took 
“more than a merely passive part . ant oA 
representative of the German-Lutheran group to the 
United German Societies charged that Spanknoebel 
threatened a meeting of 150 Society members that he 
had “four hundred Nazi Storm Troopers ready with 
blackjacks to kill anyone who disturbs our meeting.” '® 


While it is difficult to evaluate the role of shock troops 
in Spanknoebers subversion of this German-American 
congress, there is little doubt that he resorted to coercive 
techniques. The Societies meetings were packed with 
belligerent “delegates” representing the Friends,'” and 
reluctant members of the body 
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were advised that continued opposition would result in 
reprisals on _ relatives still living in Germany. 
Additionally, Nazi literature was dropped from airplanes 
on areas where anti-Nazis assembled.” 


The subversion campaign was successful. By late 
September, 1933, Spanknoebel and his henchmen had 
scored a significant victory. With the bulk of the 
opposition either driven out?! or initimidated into 
obeisance, the once virtually nonpolitical United German 
Societies endorsed the Hitler government, including its 
anti-Semitism.” 


Among the regularly elected delegates to the United 
German Societies were Victor and Bernard Bidder, 
co-publishers of the German language Stoats Zeitung, a 
highly influential daily paper among German-American 
ethnic groups.”> Victor Bidder had visited Germany for 
eight weeks during the spring of 1933.74 Upon returning 
to the United States, he publicized his favorable 
impression of the Nazi government. Although he found 
Hitler somewhat fanatical, he considered the chancellor a 
“man of peace,” and stated he was “one of the most 
sincere, honest, and open men I have ever spoken ion 
Ridder’s advocacy of the Fihrer and his Nazi revolution 
was short-lived; for Heinz Spanknoebel, exercising his 
instinct for error, characteristically blundered. Calling at 
the Ridder publishing offices in July, 1933, he informed 
the brothers that, should they desire even the slightest 
consideration on subsequent trips to Germany, they must 
decrease the pro-Je wish content of their papers and 
increase their pro-Nazi propaganda. Unintimidated, the 
brothers ordered the Nazi advocate out of their office.”° 
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The Ridder brothers brought the Spanknoebel incident to 
the attention of the now highly partisan United German 
Societies. While charging Spanknoebel with coercion, 
they asserted that the annual German Day ceremonies 
scheduled for October 29, commemorating 250 years of 
German settlement in the United States, would become a 
Nazi celebration under his leadership. The pro-Nazi 
majority hissed down their charges, and a near riot 
ensued. During the evening Dr. Ignaz Griebl,”’ a 
Spanknoebel assistant, attempted to hit Bernard Ridder; 
and the treasurer for the Societies, Dr. Fritz Schlesinger, 
a Jew, had his chair pulled from under him on at least 
two occasions.”® 


The Ridders were not alone in their fear that American 
Nazidom would reign supreme at the German Day 
festivities. Samuel Untermyer, New York City Alderman 
and Jewish leader, warned that the American Nazis 
planned to use shock troops to control the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary. Other protests came from local 
American Legion Posts and New York Jewish war 
veterans. Under pressure New York City Mayor John 
Patrick O’Brien forbade the German-Americans to hold 
their annual activities.2? The United German Societies 
charged that Mayor O’Brien had been misled by Jewish 
veterans and the Ridder brothers, whom they had 
suspended from their organization. Their appeal for a 
withdrawal of the ban failed, and not until December 6, 
1933, well after Spanknoebel 

had staged a mysterious exit, did the German Day 
celebration occur.*” 
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The Ridders’ charge that Nazi elements planned to 
control the annual celebration was no doubt correct. 
Despite the absence of Heinz Spanknoebel and a 
five-week postponement during which the Nazis 
received considerable unfavorable publicity, the 
anniversary party was not unmarked by pro-Nazi 
incidents. As twenty thousand Americans of German 
descent waited for Dr. Hans Luther, the German 
Ambassador, to speak, cries of “Heil Hitler!” could be 
clearly heard among the audience.*! 


Almost simultaneously to the assault on the United 
German Societies in New York, an _ unsuccessful 
campaign was conducted by Spanknoebel’s Friends to 
Hitlerize the forty-five thousand members of the 
German-American Alliance in Southern California. For 
this assignment Spanknoebel commissioned Robert 
Frederich Pape, a retired German army officer. The 
selection of Pape proved a poor one, and his California 
contingent of the Friends of New Germany bungled the 
assignment. They prematurely clashed with the Alliance 
officials over election procedures. Before a California 
Superior Court, leaders of the Alliance charged them 
with a plot to weaken the federal government through 
Nazi subversion, and with an attempt to “prostitute the 
aims ... and ideals of ... the German-American 
Alliance.”*” On the witness stand Pape and his 
colleagues, doing little to discredit these charges, 
demonstrated their Nazi enthusiasm by offering the rigid 
Nazi salute in lieu of the more conventional practice of 
lifting the right arm to take the oath.°> Despite such 
conduct the case was dismissed and the charge was 
eventually dropped. Though Pape had won a technical 
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victory, the publicity given the proceedings brought his 
subversion to an end. The German-American Alliance 
had not been Nazified.** 


The dominance of Heinz Spanknoebel over the 
American pro-Nazi public did not continue throughout 
Roosevelt’s first 

year as president. Although he was an able organizer and 
a devoted enthusiast of National Socialism, 
Spanknoebel, like many contemporary Nazi politicians 
in Germany, was devoid of finesse and unschooled in the 
subtleties of diplomacy. On October 31, 1933, a federal 
grand jury began an inquiry into his Nazi activities 
among German-Americans.*°> The inquiry was followed 
by an indictment of Spanknoebel for his failure to 
register as an agent of a foreign government, and a 
warrant for his arrest was issued.°° The Nazi organizer 
did not come to trial in the United States. Before his 
arrest could be effected, he mysteriously disappeared, 
probably returning to Germany.°’ 


In the wake of the furor created by Spanknoebers 
indictment and subsequent disappearance, he was 
repudiated by the German Embassy in Washington, the 
German Consulate in New York, and by the Fuhrer 
himself.°* From Washington, Ambassador Luther 
declared that Spanknoebel had no connections with the 
German Embassy. Yet, The Nation asserted that Dr. 
Rudolf Leitner, Counselor of the German Embassy, 
occasionally conferred with Spanknoebel; and, that 
Spanknoebel periodically visited the embassy in 
Washington.°” Even the Chancellor rejected the 
unwanted Nazi enthusiast. Hitler sent word that, “there is 
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no authorized representative of myself or the German 
National Socialist party active in America . ...” Then, 
typically, he concluded his renunciation with, “No doubt 
Jews are at the bottom of such reports." 


The leadership of the Friends of New Germany was 
almost immediately assumed by William A. Meyer, a 
German alien. With Spanknoebel barely off the 
American scene, the new Nazi leader, addressing five 
hundred members of the Fasdo Amoldo 

Mussolini Association of Hoboken, New _ Jersey, 
announced his determination to establish permanently 
the Friends of New Germany in the United States 
“regardless of the obstacles in our paths.” Before this 
sympathetic audience he reiterated a fundamental 
objective of the Friends-the purging of the 
“Communistic Jew” from American soil.) Under 
Meyer, and his chief successor, Fritz Gissibl, a German 
citizen who accompanied Hitler on his abortive Beer 
Hall Putsch in November, 1923,” the Friends of New 
Germany continued to grow throughout the critical 
depression years of 1933-34. By the end of Roosevelt’s 
first year in office they numbered an_ estimated 
twenty-two thousand members,” virtually all of whom 
were German-Americans, dedicated to Hitler and 
thoroughly indulgent in their hatred of United States 
Jewry.“ 


Shortly before Meyer replaced Spanknoebel as the head 
of the Friends of New Germany, an effort was made to 
revitalize the hitherto impotent German Stalhelm (Steel 
Helmets) in the United States. Originally, the Stalhelm 
was a German veterans group, but it had deteriorated 
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into a militant Nazi vehicle under the direction of Franz 
Seldte, Nazi minister of labor in Berlin.* 

Effectively operated, the Stalhelm might be a useful 
auxiliary of the Friends of New Germany. To this end 
George Schmitt, a Berlin wine dealer, was sent to take 
command of the organization.” Schmitt’s leadership 
was apparently good, for by December, 1938, the 
Stalhelm had approximately 2,500 troops located in 
Chicago, Detroit, New York City, Newark, Houston, and 
Los Angeles. Of these at least thirty-five per cent were 
American citizens.’ When the Steel Helmets were 
investigated by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, it was disclosed that the New York unit had 
smuggled uniforms off of German ships and conducted 
close order drill, using borrowed United States National 
Guard rifles. Indeed, the National Guard was considered 
so useful that Stalhelm troops were encouraged to j oin.*® 


While the leadership of the Stalhelm and the Friends of 
New Germany was imported, not all of the pro-Nazi 
movements in the United States were engineered by 
foreign brains. Many American shirt groups, while 
slavishly initative of Nazi shock troops, were lead by 
native born United States citizens. In Asheville, North 
Carolina, William Dudley Pelley demonstrated what 
American talent could achieve in the vast arena of 
anti-Semitism. However mystical, Pelley’s approach was 
at least original. Claiming to have died and gone to 
heaven to talk with God, Pelley, in the flesh again, upon 
his return, put his adventure in short story form, called it 
“Seven Minutes in Eternity,” and sold 2,500,000 
copies.”’ In addition to his transcendental sojourn, Pelley 
worked for the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
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a scenario writer in Hollywood, a spiritualist, an advisor 
to the lovelorn, a newspaperman in Massachusetts 

and Vermont, and a real estate promoter in Southern 
California.”° 


Throughout his varied occupational pursuits, Pelley 
maintained his unearthly contacts. In 1929 it was 
revealed to him that he should follow the example of an 
Austrian house painter soon to rise in German politics. 
Dutifully Pelley heeded his calling. Within one day of 
Hitler’s appointment to the German Chancellorship, he 
founded the Silver Shirt Legion Rangers, a distinctly 
Nazi oriented movement down to its very initials”! Of 
the American shirt movements none was more intimately 
allied with official Nazism than the Silver Shirts.°* 
Describing Pelley, who boasted of his Nazi affiliation, 
John R. Carlson, a counter agent in the Nazi underworld 
for four years, said: He was “undersized, had a goatee, 
wore an oversize military hat, and looked ridiculous in 
the uniform of the Silver Shirts.”°° Pelley freely 
admitted that the Silver Shirts were not only sympathetic 
with the Nazi ideology but they kept in close contact 
with Hitler’s representatives in the United States.-* He 
contended that the Fithrer had curbed the power of “the 
communistic Hebrews” in “the great Fatherland of 
Germany.”°> Five years later, in July, 1938, he recalled 
in his Silver Shirt newspaper, Liberation, that he “was 
the first man in the United States to ... openly ... support 
Adolf Hitler and his German Nazi program.”°° 


Pelley’s anti-Semitism, like much of his thinking, had a 
mystical orgin. Soon after an early 1933 conference with 
a Nazi employee of the North German Lloyd steamship 
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line, the Silver Shirt Commander announced that he had 
uncovered the secret of the “Great Pyramid Prophecy.” It 
referred to Hitler and the Jews, and he had been called to 
join the Reich’s Fuhrer in his struggle against Jewish 
tyranny.”/ Guided by the example of the German Brown 
Shirts, their ideological forbearers in racial prejudice, 
anti-Semitism became a dominating theme, an obsession, 
in Silver Shirt philosophy. All of the evils in the 
civilized world could be traced to the Jews. Even the 
Great Depression was caused by “crafty Jewish 
oligarchies from overseas and their Gentile ‘fronts’.”°® 
In their complete adherence to the Nazis’ Nordic 
gospel,” Pelley’s Silver Shirts were literal believers in 
the Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion. In this 
spurious document they found conclusive proof of a 
secret Jewish conspiracy against civilization.’ Among 
Nazi organizations, the Protocols was _ generally 
considered to be the minutes of a meeting of Jewish 
elders, held in 1897, to plot the domination of the world. 
In truth the Protocols was nothing more than a political 
diatribe by a Frenchman, Maurice Joly, called Dialogues 
in Hell Between Mackiavelli and Montesquieu, published 
in 1868. In 1905 the Dialogues was republished with 
some rearrangement by Sergius Nilus, an anti-Semitic 
Moscow lawyer. Nilus published the diatribe as 
documentary evidence of an international conspiracy of 
Jewish elders.°! To Nilus’ handywork Pelley lent 
additional authenticity by charging that a Jewish leader, 
Otto Kahn, speaking in Yiddish, had incited a Brooklyn 
Jewish organization to join the world-wide plot. 


In their campaign against American Jewry, the Silver 
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Shirts assailed President “Rosenfeld,” whom they traced 
to Dutch Hebrew ancestry and who permitted Bernard 
Baruch to rule the country; the National Recovery Act, 
which had been established by a Jewish Administration 
for the benefit of Jews; and the Federal Reserve System, 
which had a communistic intent.™ Through Pelley and 
his anti-Semitics assailed American Hebrews wherever 
they might live, special attention was shown to Southern 
Jews. In their Southern program the Silver Shirt Galahad 
Press was a most important instrument. From it came the 
Liberation, a weekly newspaper devoted largely to 
denunciations and accusations against the Jews.” Pelley 
insisted that from its first issue of February 18, 1933, the 
Liberation, which became highly influential within 
pro-Hitler circles, “openly and unashamedly” endorsed 
“Hitler and his program against the German Jewish 


‘reds’. 


In its campaign against the American Hebrew, Pelley’s 
Liberation was supported by its West Coast coadjutant, 
the Silver Legion Ranger, published in Los Angeles, 
California. The Ranger, varying little from the parent 
organ, proclaimed the Protocols as unimpeachable proof 
of a Jewish plot to rule the world; pledged itself to the 
“punishment of every malefactor” (Jew) who helped 
cause the “malady which has afflicted the sick United 
States since 1929;” and denounced the recognition of 
Soviet Russia.” 


The work of disseminating Silver Shirt cerebrations in 

1933-34 was not restricted to the media of the 
newspaper. Pelley’s philo-Nazis maintained a shock unit, 
the Silver Rangers, which was located in Oklahoma City. 
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Romantically, Pelley envisioned that these mounted 
troops would someday ride “shoulder to shoulder toward 
the support of harassed police and state constabularies” 
to strike down the “seditionist and syndicated 
agitator.’ Fortunately, American law enforcement 
received little, if any, of this kind of aid; the Rangers 
probably constituted the least effective aspect of the 
Silver Shirt program. Indeed, little is known of their 
activities, and they are believed to have been abandoned. 


Although the Silver Shirts never became a major force in 
American politics, their failure cannot be attributed to an 
absence of bold, imaginative leadership. In 1936 Pelley 
campaigned for the presidency on the Christian Party 
ticket, backed largely by Nazi funds. Like everything he 
did, he campaigned with resplendent pageantry. 
Prospective voters were informed that “the time has 
come for an American Hitler and a program.”°° Once he 
was elected, the American Hitler stated, the Silver Shirts 
would become a combination police force and federal 
army. They would even replace the Department of 
Justice, a useless bureau in the face of Silver Shirt 
efficiency.©” 


Although Pelley never became President of the United 
States, his organization did become significant during 
the depression years.” As early as May, 1933, they 
could boast contacts and followers in California, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, Maryland, Utah, Nebraska, as well 
as in their Southern locations.’' As they grew in 
numbers, their headquarters was moved to Oklahoma 
City; and they claimed a membership of two million. 
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One New York Pelleyite even suggested that the 
organization’s 

numbers exceeded the totals of the army and all of the 
police units in the United States combined.’? Such 
claims were little more than examples of Silver Shirt 
hyperbole, for American fascist groups notoriously 
over-estimated their own strength. 4 Today estimated the 
Silver Shirt strength in the spring of 1934 at seventy-five 
thousand and reported their largest concentration to be 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and_ the 
southwestern portion of the United States. ’° 


Though considerably smaller than two million the Silver 
Shirts cannot be dismissed as a merely comic episode in 
the dark years of the depression-stricken thirties.’° In 
1934 the McCormack Committee on Un-American 
Activities included them in a list of eight societies which 
they termed subversive.’’ As late as 1961 the Silver 
Shirts remained on a similar, but vastly expanded, 
government list of subversive organizations. ’* 


A near facsimile of Pelley’s Silver Shirts was the White 
Shirts, a militant pro-Nazi auxiliary of the Crusaders of 
Economic Liberty.” Originally organized in 1930 to 
fight prohibition, 

the White Shirts also over-estimated their membership at 
two million.*” Time magazine offered a more judicious 
estimate of forty thousand in 1934.5! With headquarters 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, they expanded westward, 
where their movement was strong enough by December, 
1933, to be considered a major political problem in 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington.*” 
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The White Shirt appeal was economic rather than racial. 
Their Commander-in-Chief, George W. Christians, 
explained that America’s depression problems could 
only be resolved by abandoning the gold standard, 
repudiating the national debt, and constantly warring 
against inflation.*’ And White Shirt economists were 
convinced that the New Deal was increasing the 
country’s economic prostration by receiving secret 
shipments of Soviet gold.*4 


For sheer flamboyance Pelley easily surpassed the White 
Shirt commander, but in matters requiring utility and 
flexibility the reincarnated heavenly traveler was no 
match at all for the earthly George Christians. Christians 
was a master of mob appeal.®> He and his commanders 
could vary their approach to meet almost any situation. 
When seeking to advance White Shirt influence in a 
conservative organization or locality, their appeal 
possessed definite fascistic overtones. In a more liberal 
element they would alter their approach.*° With 
ambitions equal to their adaptability, they planned a 
march on Washington.*” 

To expedite this plan, Christians issued a preparatory 
directive in late 1933. White Shirt commanders were 
instructed on the proper tactics for overthrowing local 
governments, and on methods for surrounding 
government buildings and subduing the officials through 
the unlikely combination of mob force and _ patriotic 
appeal. The commanders were cautioned not to hang 
government officials indiscriminately.°® Another 
ambitious White Shirt plan called for the complete 
absorption of the Silver Shirts within _ their 
organization.®” But White Shirt ambitions were not 
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matched with White Shirt successes, and neither plan 
succeeded. 


Throughout the New Deal’s first year the White Shirts 
maintained their intimacy with the Nazi party. In 
December, 1933, the New Republic recorded a testimony 
of Nazi faith in the White Shirt program. It reported that 
an American Nazi official concluded a letter to the White 
Shirt commander-in-chief with the following: “Let me 
salute you as you will be saluted in the days to come. 
Hail! Christians.””° Nazi faith in Christians’ movement 
was ill-founded, for “those days to come” never dawned 
for the White Shirt movement. The Great Depression 
had reached its low point during Roosevelt’s first year in 
office; as better times came to the United States, the 
irrational White Shirt policies lost their sparkle, and the 
movement eventually faded into oblivion. 


George W. Christians, with his megalomaniacal dreams 
of White Shirt national conquest, or Pelley, the goateed 
messiah of the Silver Shirt Legion, could hardly have 
been more flagrant in their Nazi sympathies. Likewise, 
the Friends of New Germany made little effort to 
conceal their campaigns of Nazification among the 
German-Americans. Yet, there exists little reason to 
believe that the American public as a whole was 
conscious of Nazi encroachments. It was not until the 
McCormack Committee began its investigation of Nazi 
activities during the summer and fall of 1934 that 
pro-Hitler conduct came to be viewed with concern. But 
domestic Nazi activity did not pass altogether 

unnoticed in the United States during Roosevelt’s first 
year in office. One of the earliest resolutions offered in 
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the second session of the Seventy-Third Congress was 
Samuel Dickstein’s House Resolution Number 198 
calling for a congressional investigation of Nazi 
propaganda and conduct in the United States.”! 


As Chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, 
the Russian born Dickstein,” who syndicated columnists 
Drew Pearson and Robert Allen labeled as a “zealous 
headline snatcher,”> announced in October, 1933, that 
his committee would conduct an informal investigation 
of Nazi propaganda and activities in the United States.” 
The Tammany Representative’s timing was excellent. 
His investigation, conducted during the interim of the 
first and second sessions of the Seventy-Third Congress, 
began just as the Spanknoebel fiasco was making news. 


In the course of its investigation the Dickstein 
Committee collected a large and varied assortment of 
information pertaining to American Nazidom. At the 
outset Dickstein charged that not only did Hitler’s 
government operate a party branch and a _ party 
newspaper on American soil, but that no less than three 
hundred German consular employees had recently been 
enlisted in the United States to “hatch plots detrimental 
to the United States government.””> The German 
Ambassador, Dr. Hans Luther, termed this charge 
“ridiculous.” He informed the zealous New York 
Congressman that National Socialism was not for 

export, it was purely for domestic German 
consumption.”° Even the Department of State found 
difficulty in substantiating Dick-stein’s assertion. 
Records of the state department for the first eight months 
of 1933 demonstrated a decrease of visas issued to 
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German consular employees relative to the comparable 
period one year earlier.”’ 


As the investigations gained momentum, the Committee 
issued a battery of charges and assertions of Nazi 
subversive conduct in America. It disclosed that Nazi 
groups operated in fifteen states, and that, coupled with 
secret Nazi police, they sought to “overthrow ... our 
cherished form of democracy” and to establish a “Nazi 
dictatorship.””® In a series of coast-to-coast radio 
addresses, Chairman Dickstein revealed that this 
subversion was being implemented by flooding certain 
areas of the United States with Nazi literature carried by 
the United States mail.” He also reported documentary 
proof that Nazi agents sought to enlist every German in 
America, whether alien, naturalized, or natural born 
American citizens.'°° These agents, he contended, were 
supported by Nazi cells operating out of German liners 
which were anchored in American harbors. !”! 


Caution must be exercised in evaluating the charges 
made by the Dickstein Committee during the course of 
its investigation. There can be little doubt that Jewish 
Samuel Dickstein had been effected by rumors of Nazi 
atrocities against German Jews.'°* Nevertheless, while 
available sources are less than adequate, the majority of 
the Committee’s findings can be substantially verified. 
Certainly there were branches of Hitler’s party operating 
in the United States during 1933-34; and the 

Amerikas Deutsche Post, the equivalent to the German 
Nazi Volkischer Beobachter (Racial Observer), was 
active in asserting Hitlerite ideology. The Post, called a 
“Fighting Organ” by its sponsors, the Friends of New 
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Germany, was a fore-runner of Das Neue Deutschland 
(The New Germany) also published by the Friends. 
Together they provided a formidable media for the 
dissemination of pro-Nazi philosophy during the first 
years of the New Deal. In the summer of 1933 an 
official of this press, Joseph Vogi, addressed New York 
Kiwanis members on “Why Americans of German 
descent are supporting whole-heartedly... the Third 
Reich.”!™ Using typical Amerikas Deutsche Post jargon, 
Vogi informed club members that Germany had been 
doomed by Bolshevism until National Socialism 
provided its salvation. “The world will someday ... 
understand that ... [National Socialism] is fighting the 
world’s fight against communism,” he concluded.!”° 


Nazi propaganda, as the Dickstein Committee asserted, 
freely circulated during 1933.'°° The special target was 
the American laboring man. In a mimeographed letter 
campaign, blue-collar workers were retold the stock Nazi 
line of an _ international conspiracy of Jewish 
moneylenders. With a somewhat new twist to this 
standard line, laborers learned that the Black Hand 
Society and the Mafia were not composed of murderous 
Sicilians as they had always supposed. Rather, they were 
comprised of murderous Jews who lived in Sicily. Sacco 
and Vanzetti were not Italian anarchists, they were 
Italian Jews plotting, like Jews everywhere, against 
world order.'°7 


This crude propaganda enjoyed little significant success, 
and it was all but eclipsed by the more subtle brand of 
pro-Nazi literature produced by George Sylvester 
Viereck. Called the 
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“Chief United States publicist for Germany, whether 
Imperial, Republican, or Nazi,” by Fortune magazine, |"° 
he came to the United States from Germany at the age of 
eleven. Viereck, who in May. 1933, informed 25,000 
Friends of New Germany assembled in Madison Square 
Garden that “I am a friend of Adolf Hitler’s Germany,” 
made an excellent living during the decade of the 
Thirties by selling Nazi Germany to the American 
public.'°? The American ambassador to Germany, 
William E. Dodd, who considered Viereck “a _ real 
pro-Nazi,” reported that Viereck was paid $100,000, 
sometime during Roosevelt’s first year as president, to 
serve as a Nazi public relations man in the United 
States. !1° Performing well his assignment, Viereck, 
throughout 1933-34, wrote articles and made speeches 
“interpreting” the Nazi revolution to Americans. When 
his activities were considered by the McCormack 
Committee, he indignantly declared that he regarded it a 
“consecration to interpret the land of my father to the 
land of my children. ...”!"! 


The Immigration Committee’s assertions concerning the 
Nazi activities of German liners can also be supported. 
German liners harbored cells of Nazis skilled in 
propaganda techniques; '2 and propaganda materials and 
“interpretations” of the Nazi revolution were shipped 
from Germany aboard German liners to the United 
States. One such shipment was intercepted in February, 
1934, by United States Customs officials who 
confiscated three hundred pounds of this propaganda 
from the German liner Estes docked in the New York 
City harbor. A 
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large portion of this material was wrapped in small 
packages and addressed to Nazi agents in New York, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and Chicago.'!? German liners in 
their support of the Nazi cause were not confined simply 
to the drudgery of transporting propaganda to the United 
States. During the gala fall social season of 1933, New 
Yorkers were invited to a Nazi benefit ball aboard the 
Columbus, a ship of the North German Lloyd line, 
docked in Brooklyn harbor. Nearly three thousand 
people responded and were the guests of the Columbus’ 
crew, the majority of which were known Nazis. Many of 
these crewmen appeared in their Nazi dress uniforms.'!4 


Although Dickstein’s alarm over American Nazism in 
1933-34 may be attributed, in part at least, to his 
birthright, and while he may have occasionally resorted 
to theatrics and exaggerations to alert an America 
preoccupied with the Great Depression, his basic 
assertions can hardly be refuted. Within only a few 
months following Hitler’s appointment to the German 
Chancellorship in January, 1933, the American Nazi 
party had mushroomed. From a tiny nucleus left at the 
ostensible dissolution of the party, it became a 
significant social force by the close of Roosevelt’s first 
presidential year. Hitler’s party in America, despite 
official Nazi assertions to the contrary, redoubled its 
effort with startling success. By preying on national ties, 
the Nazis, calling themselves the Friends of New 
Germany, secured a host of German-American 
supporters for the National Socialist revolution in the 
Fatherland. 
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In itself this new-found Nazi party success meant little; 
for, as a party branch of German National Socialism, the 
American Nazi movement was forever dependent on 
German aliens and disloyal Americans of German 
descent for support. By the very nature of its German 
nationalism the Nazi party was deprived of a universal 
appeal among Americans. 


The development of the American shirt movement 
presented 

a vastly different situation. For, although they were 
grossly imitative of native German Nazism, and 
thoroughly infatuated with Hitlerite ideology, the Silver 
Shirts and the White Shirts had a patriotic appeal to a 
nationalism distinctly American, however warped it may 
have been. The Pelleys and the Christians venerated the 
Nazi Fithrer and his cause; yet they owed no allegiance 
to National Socialism. They could support the Nazi 
movement and admire it, indeed even ape it; but once the 
fascist revolution in America had achieved success, it 
would be Pelley or Christians, not Adolf Hitler, who 
would lead the campaign to strike down the communists 
and the Jews. 


But the fascist revolution, if there had been one, did not 
achieve success in the United States. The democratic 
process, despite the ravages of the Great Depression, did 
not break down. As the hysteria created by the 
depression waned following the implementation of the 
New Deal, program, and the American working man’s 
faith in democracy had been—like his weekly 
paycheck—restored once more, fascism lost its magic. 
American pro-Nazi sentiment, whether native or 
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imported, faded into insignificance, never having 
enjoyed widespread popularity. 


* This paper was awarded the Phi Alpha Theta award at 
the University of Southern Mississippi. Mr. McMillen is 
now a student at Vanderbilt University working on a 
Ph.D. degree in history. 
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American Interfaith Cooperation on Behalf of Refugees 
from Nazism, 1933-1945 


Haim Genizi 


Historians of the Holocaust have been generally critical 
of both the Roosevelt Administration and the American 
people for their attitude toward the refugee problem. 
While no doubt correct in emphasizing the general 
American apathy toward the refugees, historians have 
completely ignored the efforts made both by individual 
Christians and Christian organizations to change this 
attitude and provide aid for the victims of the Nazis. 
Similarly neglected has been any study of interfaith 
cooperation on behalf of the refugees, one of the main 
goals of Jewish relief organizations. 


James McDonald, High Commissioner for Refugees, 
was one of the few Americans who clearly and at a very 
early date understood the danger of the Nazi threat. 
Shocked by the lack of an adequate response from 
Christian and Jewish leaders, he expressed his 
disappointment to James N. Rosenberg of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC): 


... what does surprise me and depress me terribly is the 
failure of the Christian world to sense what is involved 
for it in these developments. Only less depressing, 
however, is the failure of the Jewish world to respond 
adequately. ; 


McDonald was certainly correct in criticizing American 
Jewry. Many Jews believed that it was more important to 
carry out their responsibilities to their American brethren 
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than to help refugees in Europe, while philanthropists 
and welfare workers were reluctant to give up their long 
established activities for a new and more distant 
objective. The traditional differences that existed 
between Eastern European and German Jews were also a 
source of friction which prevented united action on 
behalf of German Jewry. But without doubt the greatest 
obstacle to the centralization of Jewish refugee work was 
the rivalry among Jewish organizations. The Joint 
Distribution Committee and the American Jewish 
Committee (AJC), for example, opposed collaboration 
with the Zionists. As a memorandum submitted to 
McDonald noted: “The greatest difficulty will of course 
be to get the Jewish groups together.” 


While Jews responded inadequately, the attitude of the 
Christian community to the crisis could be characterized 
as almost totally indifferent. McDonald openly criticized 
the failure to assume any moral responsibility for the 
refugees. “I am shocked at the apparent lack of concern 
on the part of many Christian leaders for the victims of 
persecution conducted by those who call themselves 
Christians,” he wrote to Henry Smith Leiper of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Drive Church in New York, also 
complained that “it has been almost impossibly difficult 
to arouse the Christian conscience of this country, to 
make Christian people shoulder practical responsibility 
concerning it.” Bishop William T. Manning of the New 
York Episcopal Church criticized the “feebleness” of the 
church: “Why is it that the Christian Church does not 
speak with greater power at this time?” The leaders of 
the Federal Council of Churches sided with Leslie B. 
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Moss who inquired in an article in 1942, “How much do 
Christians care?” Yet, despite the general apathy of the 
American community, there were individual Christian 
leaders and organizations who readily cooperated with 
Jewish agencies to ameliorate the refugee crisis.° 


Jewish leaders were eager to enlist Christian support in 
their struggle to wrest a more liberal government refugee 
policy. Many agreed that “Jewish handling of the 
refugee work offers justification for anti-Semitism.” 
When McDonald himself considered creating two 
separate advisory councils for the High Commission, one 
for the Jewish agencies and the other for Christian 
organizations, James Rosenberg protested. He 
questioned “the advisability of a separate Jewish 
Advisory Council for the reason that Jewish separatism 
in this non-sectarian work should be avoided.” A joint 
council of Catholics, Protestants and Jews would prevent 
“undue Jewish emphasis.” 


The view generally held in Jewish circles was that the 
participation 

of Christians was the primary precondition for success. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the American Jewish 
Congress, who maintained strong links to the 
Administration, was convinced that “the only way to 
persuade Mr. Roosevelt to act is to bring the matter 
forcefully to his attention from non-Jewish sources.” 
Accordingly, the support of the Federal Council of 
Churches was enlisted, because a message from so 
important a Christian organization will “have very great 
influence.” Not only Jewish leaders but government 
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officials as well stressed that Christian help was 
imperative for any change in the immigration laws.” 


Anti-Semitism in Congress, however, was so strong that 
Jewish organization leaders considered it a mistake to 
encourage Congressional debates on the refugee issue. 
When in April 1938 Jewish and Christian agencies met 
to discuss the proposed Celler-Dickstein Bill, which 
sought to ease immigration regulations, the conference 
expressed the opinion that “efforts to secure such 
legislation at the present time will be distinctly unwise,” 
because “public discussion of bills to break down, or 
change, the present quota restrictions is bound to let 
loose a flood of bitter anti-alien and anti-Jewish 
agitation, which will intensify inter-group antagonism in 
the United States.”° 


An exception to that general pattern was the 
Wagner-Rogers Bill which proposed to grant of 20,000 
entry visas to refugee children under fourteen during the 
years 1939-1940. Church leaders, — Christian 
organizations and press editorials enthusiastically 
supported the bill. A Non-Sectarian Committee was 
established that included such prominent figures as 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Cannon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, William Allen White, Helen Taft Manning, 
Frank P. Graham and Clarence E. Pickett. The Protestant 
Churchman urged that no stone be left unturned to 
secure passage of the bill. The Federal Council of 
Churches appealed to President Roosevelt “to express 
sympathy through special treatment of the young, robbed 
of country, homes and parents ...”. The American 
Friends Service Committee, the American Committee 
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for Christian Refugees and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association also favored the legislation, while 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, after some 
hesitation, also supported the bill. In spite of this 
widespread Christian backing,  restrictionist and 
anti-Semitic 

forces in Congress were able to block the passage of this 
humanitarian legislation. ’ 


Cooperation was also needed to fight Nazi propaganda. 
“T believe a Christian-Je wish temporary organization 
should be worked out to face squarely the entire problem 
of Nazi propaganda,” wrote Morris S. Lazaron of the 
American Jewish Committee. “We can’t do it alone and 
we have enough Christian friends, powerful Christian 
friends, whose support can be enlisted.” Indeed, 
enlistment of Gentile support for the refugee cause 
consumed a major part of the American Jewish 
Committee’s energies. The Committee encouraged 
Christian individuals and agencies to send letters to the 
President supporting the admission of refugees to 
America. To publicize Christian support, the AJC 
collected every favorable English and American 
Christian resolution, declaration, editorial and sermon on 
the subject and published them in a pamphlet called The 
Voice of Religion. “These views express the verdict of 
the religious conscience of the Christian 
English-speaking people,” read the introduction.® 


The American Jewish Congress pursued a policy of 
stormy demonstrations, public accusations of Nazi 
atrocities and a boycott of German goods. Prominent 
Christian leaders, such as Bishop Manning and Alfred 
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Smith, actively participated in mass rallies organized by 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who was eager to show the great 
Christian interest in the fate of German Jewry. These 
demonstrations, however, failed to arouse any wide 
Christian interest in the refugee cause. Unemployment 
and other economic hardships increased anti-alien and 
anti-Semitic sentiments and alien baiting propaganda 
soon took on the form of “mass hysteria.” “The mere 
mention of the word ‘refugee’ seems to be sufficient 
these days to send shivers down the spines of certain 
people,” complained a writer. In 1939, the AJC launched 
an intensive campaign to counter anti-Semitic 
propaganda. The drive sought to combat misconceptions 
regarding the impact of refugees and to create a healthier 
public attitude to the refugee problem. Special efforts 
were made to encourage Catholic and Protestant leaders 
to write articles and to make statements refuting public 
misunderstanding of the subject. Pamphlets prepared, 
printed and distributed by the AJC were issued under the 
imprint of the American Friends Service Committee, the 
American Committee for Christian Refugees and the 
YMCA. Refugee Facts, issued by the Quakers, was 
widely distributed, with 100,000 out of 250,000 copies 
printed mailed to Protestant pastors. By publicizing the 
exact number of immigrants who had reached America, 
it was hoped to still the rumors of a “European 
invasion,” since the official statistics clearly showed that 
the German and Austrian quotas were far from being 
filled.” 


Together with Jewish efforts to co-opt well known 
Christian personalities on refugee committees, 
non-sectarian committees were also established. 
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Physicians, scientists, musicians, psychologists, lawyers 
and children had special problems which only 
professional committees could solve. These committees 
received their budget of tens of thousands of dollars 
annually from Jewish sources. It constituted the major 
part of their income. They were non-sectarian only in the 
sense that they provided relief to persons of all faiths 
without distinction, although most of their clients were 
Jews. There were some Christians on the executive 
board, who used their influence when this became 
necessary. But those who did the actual work — the 
executive secretary, the chairman and the treasurer — 
were Jews. It is, therefore, doubtful whether most of 
these committees can truly be considered as 
non-sectarian organizations. Typical was the advice 
given by Emanuel Libman, chairman of the Emergency 
Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Physicians, to a 
hospital director in Denver, Colorado, regarding the 
establishment of a local organization to help refugee 
doctors: “I would urge that you have as many 
non-Jewish members as possible. In Boston, a strong 
group has just begun to function. The organization there 
is headed by prominent Christian men ... It is to be 
expected that groups constituted in such fashion will 
meet with less opposition than such 

as are headed by Jewish men, or such as are composed of 
Jews only.”!° 


The widespread notion that the great majority of the 
refugees were Jewish allowed anti-Semitic restrictionist 
groups to disregard the existence of non-Jewish refugees, 
despite the fact that Christians who fled the Nazis 
constituted approximately thirty percent of the refugees 
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who reached American shores. Because of the Nazi 
racial decrees, not only Jewish converts to Christianity, 
but even Christians born of Christian parents were in 
certain cases considered Jews and persecuted as such. 
While these “non-Aryan Christians” constituted the 
largest group of non-Jewish refugees, many “pure” 
Aryans — trade-union leaders, socialists, communists and 
pacifists — were also forced to flee. Clergymen and men 
of letters, like Thomas Mann and Karl Barth, who 
refused to suppress their conscience, were persecuted 
and many of them preferred exile in a democratic 
country to a regime of tyranny in their homeland. !! 


Jewish and Christian leaders in America (such as 
Stephen Wise, James McDonald, Clarence E. Pickett, 
Henry Smith Leiper, Harry Emerson Fosdick and S. 
Parkes Cadman) attempted to persuade Christians that 
not all the refugees were Jewish but they encountered 
difficulties and disappointments. Time and again they 
stressed that the refugee problem was a Christian as well 
as a Jewish one. In fact, the situation of the Christian 
refugees was sometimes even more difficult. While 
well-organized Jewish relief organizations operated 
effectively in Europe and America, spending millions of 
dollars annually, there were very few Christian 
organizations to take care of their coreligionists. As 
McDonald complained, “... in season and out of season I 
have preached that to my non-Jewish friends, including 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., on several occasions, and I am not 
yet sure of any substantial amounts being made available 
from non-Jewish sources.” !” 
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The Jews not only outdid Christians in providing help, 
but also provided relief for many Christian refugees. 
“Protestants, Catholics and refugees of no religious faith 
at all have in many instances been and are being relieved 
by Jewish charity,” declared McDonald in December, 
1933. “As a non-Jew, the High Commissioner would do 
less than elementary justice if he did not underline 

the generosity of the Jewish organizations in their 
dealing with this problem as a whole.” Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the Protestant theologian, also maintained that 
what Jewish agencies had done for the support of 
refugees, Jewish as well as Christian, “is beyond praise. 
If Christian interest in the relief of non-Jews and 
Christians would only approach a decent fraction of the 
Jewish standard of generosity, our problem would be 
less acute than it now is.”!° 


Jewish leaders expressed concern at the fact that the JDC 
was the sole supporter of Gentile refugees. Because of 
the heavy financial burden Jewish leaders agreed with 
Lord Cecil, the British statesman, that “Christians must 
be relieved from Christian sources,” and encouraged the 
establishment of non-Jewish relief organizations. '* 


Prominent members of the United Jewish Appeal (UJA) 
actively participated in 1934 in the establishment of the 
American Christian Committee for German Refugees 
(ACCR) and helped organize that body on a sectarian 
basis as a Protestant agency taking care of Christian 
refugees. The initial funds were contributed by the JDC, 
but, in keeping with JDC policy, this fact was concealed 
so that non-Jewish concern for the refugees might be 
demonstrated. Though Jewish help was essential, ACCR 
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leaders preferred to solicit funds from Christian sources, 
believing that a Christian committee “should not be 
financed by the Jews, and the sooner we emerge from 
the present situation, the better it will be.” But two mail 
appeals to collect half a million dollars were 
“exceedingly disappointing,” and the meager results led 
the ACCR to drop the idea of an independent appeal and 
to rely upon the experience of the UJA. In spite of an 
intensive publicity drive, Christian response to the joint 
campaign in 1934 was disappointing. The UJA collected 
$1,800,000, the ACCR $3,700. But JDC leaders felt that 
the ACCR’s efforts were important for local Jewish 
communities. The significance of the joint project was 
the “spirit of good-will” that was promoted between 
Jews and Christians at the local level rather than the 
financial gain.'> 


Although in time Protestant church committees solicited 
funds for the ACCR, Jewish agencies came to the rescue 
of the American Committee at critical moments. A UJA 
donation of $100,000 significantly helped the Christian 
committee in December, 1939. James M. Speers, the 
Committee’s president, attested: “We would have just 
been on the rocks, or we would have had to cut down a 
large part of our work.” Samuel M. Calvert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, considered 
the contribution “the high point in the spirit of 
cooperative understanding and goodwill.”!° 


Nor was Jewish help to the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees confined to money. The ACCR 
increased efficiency by cooperating with the National 
Coordinating Committee and its successor the National 
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Refugee Service, the biggest and best organized refugee 
agencies in the country. Although the NCC and the NRS 
were essentially Jewish organizations, they never refused 
help for needy, non-Jewish refugees. Informal ties 
existed between the NCC and nine Christian and 
non-sectarian agencies. The NCC referred Catholic and 
Protestant refugees to approprite committees and in 
cases of mixed marriages where the husband was Jewish, 
the NCC took care of his family as well. There was also 
collaboration in the area of public relations. The offices 
of the ACCR and the American Friends Service 
Committee were located in the NCC _ headquarters, 
resulting in a saving of money and closer interfaith 
cooperation. The NCC and the NRS helped secure 
affidavits and find permanent positions for Gentile 
refugees. Particularly valuable were the vocational and 
resettlement departments. When the ACCR suffered 
financial difficulties in 1940-41, it referred its Protestant 
clients to the National Refugee Service. 


The relief agencies also initiated non-sectarian 
conferences and symposia, usually related to the 
improvement of the treatment of refugees and their 
absorption. The 1941 Princeton Conference on refugee 
problems and needs is a good case in point. During a 
three day conference prominent Christian and Jewish 
leaders of refugee 

agencies sought ways to “mobilize leadership and 
cooperation on a very broad basis.” 17 


While the American Committee for Christian Refugees 
wholeheartedly cooperated with Jewish agencies, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
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Association (YWCA) was more hesitant. A Committee 
on Refugees was established in November, 1938 but for 
the first two years it had “constantly to fight for its very 
right to exist,” because the National Board failed to give 
financial backing for the refugee cause. The American 
Jewish Committee came to the aid of the YWCA by 
covering one-half of the administrative expenses for the 
years 1939 and 1940. The Committee on Refugees’ 
reliance upon Jewish help was, according to its secretary, 
“a source of constant embarrassment.” It was not until 
1941 that the Committee was “no longer under the 
humiliating necessity of appealing to a Jewish agency for 
help of the largest Christian organization for women in 
the United States.”!® 


The YWCA’s most important work in refugee relief was 
in publicity rather than in actually assisting individuals. 
Jewish agencies suggested that the YWCA could best 
contribute to the refugee cause by utilizing its numerous 
local chapters to help shape public opinion. An effort 
was made to keep the YWCA membership as well as the 
general Christian public informed and ready to 
counteract misconceptions about refugees. Special 
efforts were made to combat anti-Semitism in the United 
States through pamphlets, articles, lectures and tea 
parties. Most effective were the pamphlets Meet the 
Refugees (September, 1940) and Refugees in War-Time 
(February, 1943), prepared by the American Jewish 
Committee, which distributed 30,000 copies in Christian 
circles. The YWCA also cooperated with local branches 
of the National Council of Jewish Women, with whose 
members the YWCA members found much in 
common.!? 
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The Catholic establishment which barely reacted to the 
suppression of the Church in Germany predictably did 
not reveal much concern for refugees. This despite the 
fact that many of the refugees were professing Catholics. 
The editors of the influential Catholic weekly, 
Commonweal, complained that after four years of 
German anti-Church policy, “there is no general 
knowledge of that persecution, no general understanding, 
no general determination to help the victims,” and only a 
“prevalent lack of Catholic interest in the whole Nazi 
situation.” Only the direct appeal of the German 
Bishops, supported by Pius XI’s encyclical of March 
1937, persuaded the Catholic hierarchy in America to 
direct attention to the German scene and to the refugee 
problem. A Catholic Committee for Refugees was then 
established in November 1936 to provide relief for 
Catholic refugees.7° 


Since Catholics as a matter of policy preferred to work 
alone, cooperation with other refugee organizations was 
difficult. Invitations from other refugee organizations to 
coordinate programs were greeted with suspicion. It is 
therefore no surprise that Catholic representatives were 
excluded from many inter-agency meetings. The 
National Catholic Welfare Conference was _ not 
considered an “inside” organization and was only 
“brought in after cut-and-dried schemes had been agreed 
to.” The Catholic representative was invited mainly 
when it was necessary “to make a big show of the extent 
of interest.””! 


Of course, all refugee groups did not overlook the 
Catholics. Quaker and especially Jewish agencies invited 
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the Catholic committee to their meetings. In 1939 the 
United Jewish Appeal contributed $125,000 for Catholic 
refugees, an amount equal to that given the Protestants. 
But on the whole, Catholic participation in interagency 
discussions was more a matter of form than substance. 
But despite this, the Catholic relationship with other 
agencies gradually became friendlier and Catholic 
refugees enjoyed the services and advice provided by 
other committees.” 


Unlike the situation with the Catholics, the close and 
warm relationship between the American Friends 
Service Committee (AFSC) and the JDC was an example 
of wholesome interfaith cooperation on refugee matters. 
The precedent was established during World War I when 
the Friends and the Joint worked together in a German 
mass-feeding project. Encouraged by a $5,000 JDC 
contribution, the Quakers began their efforts for German 
refugees in 1933. This gift proved to be one of the best 
“investments” that the JDC made and initiated a long 
period of productive and trustworthy cooperation, 
eloquently expressed by Clarence Pickett, the AFSC’s 
secretary: “We are already deeply indebted, as 
Christians, for the way in which Jews have helped us to 
carry on our work, but it is because of the common 
purpose to serve the needs of humanity, that many of us 
share, that we venture to offer this opportunity of 
cooperation.” 


Cooperation was the key to the relationship. Quaker 
agents frequently reported to the JDC on the refugee 
situation in Germany. Coming from an impartial source, 
Jewish leaders very much appreciated these reports, 
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which they regarded as the best objective information on 
what was really going on in Germany. In response to a 
JDC request, the Quakers sent a commission to Germany 
in 1939 to ascertain the exact situation of Jews and 
Christians and to provide help if necessary. While the 
JDC provided financial support as well as staff members 
and local workers to Quaker projects in Europe, the 
Friends also made a valuable contribution. As Joseph 
Hyman, executive secretary of the JDC described: “I 
have no doubt that they render a type of service that no 
other organization is in a position to do.” In November, 
1940 JDC agents in Europe turned to the AFSC to send a 
representative to Lisbon, because only a non-Jew could 
negotiate with the Portuguese government. When in 
May, 1941 the relationship between the JDC and the 
American consul in Lisbon deteriorated, the American 
Friends were once again called upon for help. Because of 
the friendly relationship that existed between the 
Quakers and the American consul, the problem of the 
issuance of visas was satisfactorily resolved. In 1942, the 
AFSC agent in Paris succeeded in persuading 

the German commander not to close the JDC canteen in 
Paris. These are only a few examples of the services that 
the AFSC was able to render as a non-Jewish 
organization.” 


Similarly the International Migration Service (IMS), as a 
nonsectarian agency, was very helpful to Jews in its 
dealing with officials in different countries. The IMS 
was the only agency that was permitted to work on 
behalf of aliens in occupied France. It was very 
important to maintain good relations with the Vichy 
Government as well as with American authorities and 
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cooperation with the German-Jewish Children’s Aid 
concerning the emigration of Jewish children from 
Vienna, Prague, Paris and Switzerland was able to 
continue throughout the war years.” 


In addition there were Christians who were engaged in 
actual rescue operations. The Emergency Rescue 
Committee by both legal and illegal means helped 
intellectuals and anti-Nazi leaders escape from prison, 
hide from the police and cross the border clandestinely 
to neutral countries. It also provided forged papers, 
money and transportation for the refugee escapees. 
Among those rescued by this group were the 
internationally prominent French painter Marc Chagall, 
the German author Lion Feuchtwanger and the Czech 
poet and novelist Franz Werfel. Between July 1940 and 
January 1942, it is estimated that the Emergency Rescue 
Committee saved 1,500 prominent political and 
intellectual leaders, many of them Jews. These daring 
rescue operations, conducted by a small group of 
American Christians led by Varian Fry, were in part 
successful because of close coooperation with the 
anti-Nazi resistance movements in Europe and other 
refugee agencies. HICEM provided money and 
transportation and the Unitarian Service Committee 
helped in other ways. The rescue of Lion Feuchtwanger 
from a French prison camp was a joint effort of the ERC, 
the American 

consul in Marseilles and the Unitarians, whose 
representative escorted the author through Portugal to 
the United States.7° 
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Another Christian agency which offered help to all races 
and nationalities was the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The USC provided transportation fees to Jewish refugees 
in Lisbon, tried to rescue Jewish children from France 
and supplied medical aid to Jewish children in 
Marseilles, as well as in French camps and in 
Switzerland. USC friendly relations with Jewish 
agencies, like the Joint, HICEM and OSE proved to be 
very useful. On several occasions the Unitarians, like the 
Quakers, provided services that Jews were not in a 
position to offer in Vichy France, in Franco’s Spain, in 
neutral Portugal, and in Poland after the liberation. But, 
in almost all instances, these were supplemental 
activities. The primary energy and resources of these 
Christian agencies were devoted to helping Christian 
refugees, such as non-Aryan Germans, Spanish Loyalists 
and Basque children.”’ 


How successful was this interfaith cooperation on behalf 
of the refugees? Despite the fact that almost one-third of 
the refugees were not Jewish, it was a long, 
disheartening campaign, filled with disappointments. It 
was difficult to persuade the American Christian 
community to assume moral and financial responsibilty 
for their coreligionists. Some scores, or perhaps even 
hundreds, of Christians did a great deal for the refugees. 
One could compile a long list of resolutions and 
statements made by Protestant and Catholic leaders 
against Nazi persecution and against anti-alien and 
anti-Semitic sentiments in America. There was, 
however, a considerable gap between the leaders and the 
rank-and-file Christians. Heads of churches and 
prominent politicians, who actively participated in the 
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leadership of relief agencies, found themselves with 
almost no followers. While Samuel Cavert, Henry S. 
Leiper and a few others, who were influential in the 
Federal Council of Churches, were able to initiate strong 
pro-Jewish resolutions, they had very little backing on 
the local level. As George Buttrick, president of the 
Federal Council admitted: “The Federal Council of 
Churches 

has no authority. It is not a super-church ... It voices 
convictions, but voice has no coercive power.” Even 
disciplined Catholic Church members were reluctant to 
follow the directives of the Church hierarchy.”® 


Cooperation between Jews and Christians was one 
favorable result of the struggle to cope with the refugee 
problem. Jewish agencies were instrumental in founding 
Christian and non-sectarian committees and extended 
financial support in their crucial stages. The National 
Coordinating Committee (and later the National Refugee 
Service) provided services to Christian refugees and 
organizations. In Europe the JDC and HICEM helped 
many non-Jewish refugees. Such aid, however, was by 
no means one-sided. Christian leaders and organizations 
protested against Nazi atrocities and supported the cause 
of the refugees. Furthermore, they extended relief to and 
saved the lives of some imperiled Jews. Seventy-five 
percent of the beneficiaries of the services of the 
International Relief Association were Jews.’ 


But it is difficult to point to any great success achieved 
on the home front as a result of these cooperative efforts. 
The gates of the United States were not opened to 
refugees. Congress did not abolish the quota system and 
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the Administration did almost nothing to ease the 
stringency of the immigration regulations. The hostility 
towards aliens did not diminish nor was anti-Semitism 
substantially reduced. The Christian public was not 
aroused out of its apathy and the argument that the 
refugee problem concerned Christians as well as Jews 
did not meet general acceptance. 


We can therefore note, in conclusion, that the scope and 
accomplishments of interfaith cooperation on behalf of 
refugees was limited because of the reluctance of 
American Christians to support such an unpopular issue. 
The few leaders and activists who were devoted to the 
cause had no followers. Consequently, none of the major 
goals were achieved. Still, thousands of refugees, both 
Jews and Christians, profited from that collaboration. 
While the Jews played a dominant role in_ that 
cooperation, Christian help, particularly abroad, was 
often crucial. Interfaith cooperation among the activists 
was particularly significant in the light of American 
anti-Semitism. If not for Christian support, the situation 
would no doubt have been even more serious. This 
cooperation also paved the way for closer relations with 
Jews by the heads of some 

organizations and served as the basis for a more fruitful 
cooperation after the war. Thomas Mann was probably 
correct when, in describing the Christian activists, he 
noted that they “functioned ... as the conscience of 
America.”°” 
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Committee Archives, Haverford 
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GF General File 
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FS Foreign Service Division 
RS Refugee Service Division 


C&O Committees and 
Organizations 


The American Jewish Committee 
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Christ in America Archives, New 
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Institute for Jewish Research, New 
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International Migration Service 
Papers, International Social 
Service, New York 


The American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee Archives, 
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James McDonald Papers, School of 
International Relations, Columbia 
University, New York 
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GC General Correspondence 
H High Commission Files 
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Committee’s Files 


NCC = National Coordinating Committee 
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Why Auschwitz Was Never Bombed 
David S. Wyman 


A recurring question since World War II has been why 
the United States rejected requests to bomb the gas 
chambers and crematoria at Auschwitz, or the railroads 
leading to Auschwitz. 


Such requests began to be numerous in the spring of 
1944. At that time, three circumstances combined to 
make bombing the Auschwitz death machinery and the 
railways leading to it from Hungary critically important 
and militarily possible. In mid-April, the Nazis began 
concentrating the 760,000 Jews of Hungary for 
deportation to the killing center at Auschwitz. Late in 
April, two escapees from Auschwitz revealed the full 
details of the mass murder taking place there, thus 
making completely clear the fate awaiting the Hungarian 
Jews. And by May, the U.S. Fifteenth Air Force, which 
had been operating from southern Italy since December 
1943, reached full authorized strength and_ started 
pounding Nazi industrial complexes in Central and East 
Central Europe. For the first time, Allied bombers had 
the capacity to strike Auschwitz, located in the 
southwestern corner of Poland. The rail lines to 
Auschwitz from Hungary also lay within range of these 
aircraft. 


The two escapees from Auschwitz were young Slovak 
Jews, Rudolf Vrba and Alfred Wetzler, who fled on 
April 10, 1944. Toward the end of April, they reached 
the Jewish underground in Slovakia and sounded the 
alarm that preparations were under way at Auschwitz for 
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exterminating the Hungarian Jews. They then dictated a 
thirty-page report on the murder of approximately 
1,750,000 Jews who had been deported to Auschwitz 
during the previous two years. Their account detailed the 
camp’s geographical layout, internal conditions, and 
gassing and cremation techniques, and offered a 
Statistical record of the long months of systematic 
slaughter. The precision that characterized the entire 
report is seen in this passage describing the operation of 
one of the four large gas chambers: 


It holds 2,000 people. ... When everybody is inside, the 
heavy doors are closed. Then there is a short pause, 
presumably to allow the room temperature to rise to a 
certain level, after which SS men with gas masks climb 
on the roof, open the traps, and shake down a preparation 
in powder form out of tin cans, ... a “cyanide” mixture 
of some sort which turns into gas at a certain 
temperature. After three minutes everyone in the 
chamber is dead. ... The chamber is then opened, aired, 
and the “special squad” [of slave laborers] carts the 
bodies on flat trucks to the furnace rooms where the 
burning takes place. 


A copy of the Vrba-Wetzler statement, dispatched to the 
Hungarian Jewish leadership, arrived in Budapest by 
early May. By mid-June, the Slovak underground had 
smuggled the report to Switzerland, where it was passed 
to the American legation and found to be consistent with 
earlier trustworthy but fragmentary information that had 
filtered out concerning the Auschwitz death camp. The 
disclosures of a non-Jewish Polish military officer, also 
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recently escaped from Auschwitz, further corroborated 
the Vrba-Wetzler account. 


During June, this information spread to the Allied 
governments and began to appear in the Swiss, British, 
and American press. By late June, then, the truth about 
Auschwitz, along with descriptions of its geographical 
location and layout, was known to the outside world. 


In mid-May, as deportation from the eastern provinces of 
Hungary started (under the direct supervision of Adolf 
Eichmann), Jewish leaders in Budapest sent out a plea 
for the bombing of key points on the rail route to Poland. 
The message specified the junction cities of Kosice 
(Kassa or Kaschau) and Presov, and the single-track rail 
line between them, and added that Kosice was a main 
junction for Axis military transportation as well. 
Dispatched via the Jewish underground in Bratislava, 
Slovakia, the request was telegraphed in code to Isaac 
Sternbuch, representative in Switzerland of the 
American Orthodox Jewish rescue committee (Vaad 
Hahatzala). It reached him about May 17. 


Sternbuch immediately rewrote the telegram for 
transmission to the headquarters of the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis in New York and submitted it to the 
military attaché of the U.S. legation in Bern, requesting 
that it be telegraphed to the United States through 
diplomatic lines. Three days later, a similar but more 
urgent telegram arrived from Bratislava. That appeal also 
went to the U.S. military attaché for delivery to New 
York. The pleas kept coming every two or three days for 
the next month, and Sternbuch continued to relay them 
to the military attaché. Yet by June 22, Sternbuch had 
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received neither reply nor acknowledgment from New 
York. For unknown reasons, the messages had been 
blocked, either in Bern or in Washington. 


In Jerusalem, Jewish leaders had received appeals 
similar to those that had reached Sternbuch. On June 2, 
Yitzchak Gruenbaum, chairman of the Jewish Agency’s 
rescue committee, arranged for the American consul 
general in Jerusalem to telegraph a message to the War 
Refugee Board in Washington. Gruenbaum’s request for 
bombing the deportation railroads reached the War 
Refugee Board, but nothing came of it. 


Meanwhile, during the third week of May, Rabbi 
Michael Weissmandel and Mrs. Gisi Fleischmann, both 
leaders of the Slovak Jewish underground, wrote a long 
letter pleading with the outside world for help. They 
described the first deportations from Hungary and 
stressed the fate awaiting the deportees on arrival at 
Auschwitz. Their stark account revealed that four 
forty-five-car trains were leaving daily, each train 
carrying about 3,000 people. During _ the 
two-to-three-day trip to Auschwitz, the victims were 
pressed together, standing, in closed freight cars without 
food, water, or sanitary facilities. Many died on the way. 
After describing the plight of these Hungarian Jews, 
Rabbi Weissmandel and Mrs. Fleischmann appealed 
strenuously for immediate bombing of the main 
deportation routes, especially the Kosice-Presov railway. 
They also cried to the outside world to “bombard the 
death halls in Auschwitz.” Writing in anguish, the two 
asked: “And you, our brothers in all free countries; and 
you, governments of all free lands, where are you? What 
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are you doing to hinder the carnage that is now going 
on?” Smuggled out of Slovakia, the plea, accompanied 
by copies of the Auschwitz escapees’ reports, reached 
Switzerland, but not until late June.* 


Some days earlier, about June 15, other copies of the 
escapees’ reports had come via the Slovak underground 
to Jaromir Kopecky, the Czechoslovak minister in 
Geneva. He immediately showed them to Gerhart 
Riegner of the World Jewish Congress. Riegner 
summarized the reports for delivery to the American and 
British governments and the Czech exile government in 
London. To the summaries, Kopecky and Riegner added 
appeals for bombing the Auschwitz gas chambers and 
the rail lines from Hungary to Auschwitz. 


By that time, though, one of the earlier pleas for railway 
bombing, probably sent by Sternbuch and _ possibly 
transmitted through Polish diplomatic auspices, had at 
last broken through to American Jewish circles. On June 
18, Jacob Rosenheim of the New York office of the 
Agudath Israel World Organization addressed letters to 
high American government officials, informing 

them of the ongoing deportations. He submitted that 
paralysis of rail traffic from Hungary to Poland could at 
least slow the annihilation process, and implored them to 
take immediate action to bomb the rail junctions of 
Kosice and Presov. 


Rosenheim’s appeals to Washington were first relayed to 
the War Refugee Board (WRB), an agency that President 
Roosevelt had established by executive order five 
months earlier, on January 22, 1944. The President had 
charged the board with carrying out 
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all measures within its [the government’s] power to 
rescue the victims of enemy oppression who are in 
imminent danger of death and otherwise to afford such 
victims all possible relief and assistance consistent with 
the successful prosecution of the war. 


Although Roosevelt had named the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, and War as equal members of the War 
Refugee Board, in actuality Henry Morgenthau’s 
Treasury Department was the real force behind the 
agency. While technically a joint operation, the WRB 
was physically located in Treasury offices and had as its 
executive director John W. Pehle, a career Treasury 
official. Its other top staff members were also drawn 
from Treasury personnel, and the Board worked closely 
with Morgenthau himself throughout its existence. 
Nonetheless, the President’s mandate had clearly 
specified that “it shall be the duty” of all three Cabinet 
departments, “‘within their respective spheres, to execute, 
at the request of the Board, the plans and programs” 
developed by the Board, and to supply such “assistance 
and facilities as the Board may require in carrying out 
the provisions of this Order.” 


On June 21, Pehle transmitted Rosenheim’s request to 
the War Department, and on Saturday, June 24, he 
conferred about it with Assistant Secretary of War John 
J. McCloy. In the discussion, Pehle himself expressed 
doubts about the proposal to bomb the Kosice-Presov 
link, but he asked that the War Department explore the 
idea. McCloy agreed to look into it. 


In fact, the War Department had started the matter 
through its channels the day before, and on Saturday 
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afternoon, June 24, the bombing request arrived at the 
Operations Division (OPD), the arm of the War 
Department charged with strategic planning and 
direction of operations. On Monday, June 26, OPD ruled 
against the proposed bombing, stating that the suggestion 
was “impracticable” because “it could be executed only 
by diversion of considerable air 

support essential to the success of our forces now 
engaged in decisive operations.” Actually, the decision 
against bombing the railways was not based on any 
specific study of its feasibility in light of current Air 
Force operations in Europe. Rather, the negative 
decision rested on an internal War Department policy 
which had been arrived at in Washington nearly five 
months earlier. 


In late January 1944, in one of its first steps, the War 
Refugee Board had requested the British government’s 
help in carrying out its program of rescue. The British 
government, which throughout the war showed little 
inclination to rescue European Jews, was reluctant to 
cooperate because the presence of the Secretary of War 
on the Board implied that the armed forces would be 
used in rescuing refugees. The War Department, moving 
to reassure the British on this count, quietly set down the 
following policy: 


It is not contemplated that units of the armed forces will 
be employed for the purpose of rescuing victims of 
enemy oppression unless such rescues are the direct 
result of military operations conducted with the objective 
of defeating the armed forces of the enemy. 
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This policy effectively removed the War Department 
from participation in rescue efforts, except as they might 
arise incidental to regularly planned military operations. 


Another of the War Refugee Board’s earliest moves was 
to try to arrange for a degree of cooperation from United 
States military commanders in the war theaters. In late 
January 1944, the Board proposed through McCloy that 
the War Department send a message to war-theater 
commanders instructing them to do what was possible, 
consistent with the successful prosecution of the war, to 
assist the United States government’s policy of rescue. 
Although such cooperation was specifically mandated by 
the executive order which established the War Refugee 
Board, the military leadership in Washington balked at 
dispatching the message. McCloy referred the proposal 
to the Office of the Chief of Staff after jotting on it: “I 
am very chary of getting the Army involved in this while 
the war is on.” The War Department’s decision 
crystallized in February in an internal memorandum 
which maintained that: 


We must constantly bear in mind ... that the most 
effective relief which can be given victims of enemy 
persecution is to insure the speedy defeat of the Axis. 


In concrete terms, this position meant that the military 
had decided to 

concentrate strictly on the war and avoid the diversion of 
resources into rescue or relief activities. 


When in late June 1944, therefore, the Operations 
Division dealt with Rosenheim’s proposal to bomb rail 
points between Hungary and Auschwitz, it turned back 
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to these two earlier pronouncements as the basis for its 
decision and stated that: 


The War Department is of the opinion that the suggested 
air operation is impracticable for the reason that it could 
be executed only by diversion of considerable air support 
essential to the success of our forces now engaged in 
decisive operations. 


The War Department fully appreciates the 
humanitarian importance of the suggested operation. 
However, after due consideration of the problem, it is 
considered that the most effective relief to victims of 
enemy persecution is the early defeat of the Axis, an 
undertaking to which we must devote every resource at 
our disposal. 


Before McCloy could advise Pehle of the negative 
decision, another request reached the War Refugee 
Board in Washington. Roswell McClelland, the Board’s 
representative in Switzerland, had sent a cablegram on 
June 24 which summarized much of the information that 
had come into Switzerland during the preceding weeks 
concerning the brutal deportations from Hungary. He 
reported that beyond any doubt some 335,000 Hungarian 
Jews from east of the Danube had already been deported 
and that the concentration of 350,000 more Jews had 
recently been completed in Budapest and its environs. 
McClelland listed the five main railroad deportation 
routes and pointed out that 


it is urged by all sources of this information in Slovakia 
and Hungary that vital sections of these lines, especially 
bridges along ONE [the Csap, Kosice, Presov route] be 
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bombed as the only possible means of slowing down or 
stopping future deportations. 


Pehle sent a copy of the cablegram to McCloy on June 
29, with a note emphasizing the reference to bombing 
deportation railroads. Pehle and the Board were unaware 
of the fact that the War Department had already decided 
against Rosenheim’s request to strike the Kosice and 
Presov junctions. 


The chance for approval of a proposition to bomb five 
rail systems was minute; indeed, this latest suggestion 
received no separate consideration. Colonel 

Harrison A. Gerhardt, McCloy’s executive assistant, 
forwarded McClelland’s cablegram and Pehle’s covering 
note to McCloy, accompanied by a draft of a response to 
Pehle. Gerhardt also included the following 
two-sentence memorandum: 


I know you told me to “kill” this but since those 
instructions, we have received the attached letter from 
Pehle. 


I suggest that the attached reply be sent. 


The reply to Pehle simply adapted the Operations 
Division’s language rejecting the earlier Rosenheim 
proposal to fit the new expanded bombing request. 
McCloy signed it on July 4. 


Calls for bombing the deportation rail lines continued to 
come to Washington throughout the summer of 1944. 
But starting early in July, the appeals for Air Force 
action to impede the mass murders increasingly centered 
on the destruction of the death factory at Auschwitz. At 
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the very end of June, before any proposals for striking 
Auschwitz reached Washington, Benjamin Akzin of the 
WRB staff argued within the Board for bombing the 
killing facilities at Auschwitz. He held that destruction 
of those installations would, at least for a _ time, 
appreciably slow the slaughter, and he also pointed out 
that Auschwitz could be bombed in conjunction with an 
attack on Katowice, an important industrial center about 
seventeen miles from the death camp. 


Shortly afterward, the London-based Czech 
government-in-exile forwarded to Washington the 
summary of the Vrba-Wetzler death-camp report that 
Riegner and Kopecky had sent out of Switzerland about 
two weeks before. The plea that Riegner and Kopecky 
had included for bombing the Auschwitz crematoria 
stimulated further discussion of that possibility at the 
War Refugee Board. By July 13, Pehle and the Board 
had decided to press the military authorities on the 
question of destroying the death camp. But a careful plan 
to do so apparendy went awry, for no formal approach 
took place, though Pehle and McCloy did discuss the 
issue some time during the summer of 1944. That 
conversation must have dampened Pehle’s interest in the 
project, because he informed Morgenthau in September 
that the Board had decided not to refer the proposal to 
the War Department. 


Late in July, the Emergency Committee to Save the 
Jewish People of Europe wrote President Roosevelt 
calling for bombing the deportation railways and the gas 
chambers. The letter emphasized that the railroads were 
also used 
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for military traffic, and that an attack on Auschwitz 
could open the way to inmates to escape and joint the 
resistance forces. Thus both proposed actions would 
assist, not hamper, the war effort. Nothing at all came of 
this overture. 


The next proposal issued from the World Jewish 
Congress in New York and went direcdy to the War 
Department. It drew the usual response. On August 9, 
1944, A. Leon Kubowitzki wrote McCloy submitting for 
consideration a message recently received from Ernest 
Frischer, a member of the Czech government-in-exile. 
Frischer called for bombing the Auschwitz gas chambers 
and crematoria to halt the mass killings. Almost as an 
afterthought, he also proposed bombing the railways. 


The reply, drawn up in Me Cloy’s office and approved 
by Gerhardt, was dated August 14, 1944. It followed a 
by-now familiar pattern: 


Dear Mr. Kubowitzki: 


I refer to your letter of August 9 in which you request 
consideration of a proposal made by Mr. Ermest Frischer 
that certain installations and railroad centers be bombed. 


The War Department has been approached by the War 
Refugee Board, which raised the question of the 
practicability of this suggestion. After a study it became 
apparent that such an operation could be executed only 
by the diversion of considerable air support essential to 
the success of our forces now engaged in decisive 
operations elsewhere and would in any case be of such 
doubtful efficacy that it would not warrant the use of our 
resources. There has been considerable opinion to the 
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effect that such an effort, even if practicable, might 
provoke even more vindictive action [!] by the Germans. 


The War Department fully appreciates the humanitarian 
motives which prompted the suggested operation, but for 
the reasons stated above, it has not been felt that it can or 
should be undertaken, at least at this time. 


Sincerely, 
John J. McCloy 


Assistant Secretary of War 


At the beginning of September, pressure built once more 
on the War Refugee Board for bombing rail lines, this 
time the lines between Auschwitz and Budapest, where 
the last large enclave of Hungarian Jews was threatened 
with deportation. These entreaties came from the 
Orthodox rescue committee in New York. Rabbi 
Abraham Kalmanowitz, anxious for the appeal to reach 
the WRB as soon as possible, placed a night phone call 
to Benjamin Akzin, who relayed the plea to Pehle the 
next day. Akzin took advantage of the opportunity to 
spell out to Pehle, in polite terms, his dissatisfaction with 
the inaction of the War Department regarding the 
bombing requests. He maintained that the WRB had 
been “created precisely in order to overcome the inertia 
and—in some cases— the insufficient interest of the 
old-established agencies” concerning rescue of Jews. 
Akzin, pointing to the Allies’ current air superiority, 
pressed for going directly to the President to seek orders 
for immediate bombing of the deportation rail lines. But 
the Board did not move on the appeal. 
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On the other crucial bombing issue, the question of air 
strikes on Auschwitz, the War Refugee Board did act, 
but with hesitation. Near the end of September, members 
of the Polish exile government and British Jewish groups 
came to James Mann, the WRB representative in 
London, with information that the Nazis were stepping 
up the pace of extermination in the camps in Poland. 
They urged the Board to explore again the possibility of 
bombing the killing chambers. Mann cabled their plea to 
Washington. Anguished messages then reaching the 
Board were also reporting Nazi threats to exterminate the 
thousands of prisoners in the camps in Poland as the 
Germans retreated before the Red Army. Influenced by 
these accounts, Pehle decided to raise the issue with 
McCloy once more, though not forcibly. On October 3, 
he transmitted to McCloy the substance of Mann’s 
dispatch, “for such consideration as it may be worth.” 


McCloy’s office though it worth too little consideration 
to trouble the Operations Division with it, or even to 
write a reply to the War Refugee Board. Gerhardt, 
McCloy’s executive assistant, recommended to his chief 
that “no action be taken on this, since the matter has 
been fully presented several times previously.” 


McCloy let Gerhardt’s recommendation of “no action” 
stand and the matter was dropped. Meanwhile, Mann’s 
dispatch had independently caught the attention of the 
Operations Division, which discussed it briefly with the 
Air Force Operational Plans Division on October 4, and 
arranged for the Air Force to radio a message to England 
to Lieutenant General Carl Spaatz, commander in chief 
of all United States Strategic Air Forces (USSTAF) in 
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Europe. This was the only time the War Department sent 
a rescue-oriented bombing proposal to operational forces 
in Europe for consideration. The telegram asked Spaatz 
to consult Mann’s original dispatch and informed him 
that “this is entirely your affair.” But the message 
pointedly advised that military necessity was the basic 
requirement. That admonition scarcely needed to be 
included, for Spaatz’s staff was no more inclined to take 
on extraneous assignments, or to look carefully into the 
workability of the bombing proposal, than were the OPD 
or the Assistant Secretary of War’s office. The next day, 
October 5, Spaatz’s deputy commander, Major General 
Frederick L. Anderson, assigned his director of 
operations to attend to the matter. That same day, in a 
message to Spaatz summarizing the conclusion that 
emerged from the desks of the USSTAF in England, 
Anderson put an end to the proposal: 


I do not consider that the unfortunate Poles herded in 
these concentration camps would have their status 
improved by the destruction of the extermination 
chambers. There is also the possibility of some of the 
bombs landing on the prisoners as well, and in that 
event, the Germans would be provided with a fine alibi 
for any wholesale massacre that they might perpetrate. I 
therefore recommend that no encouragement be given to 
this project. 


Although Spaatz’s officers had read Mann’s message 
reporting acceleration of extermination activities in the 
camps in Poland, they could perceive no advantage to 
the victims in smashing the killing machinery. Nor did 
they seem to understand, despite Mann’s statement that 
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“the Germans are increasing their extermination 
activities,” that wholesale massacres had already been 
perpetrated without any need for an alibi. Yet if the 
officers had wished clarification, they could readily have 
telephoned Mann or members of the Polish government 
in nearby London. 


The last attempt to convince the War Department to 
bomb Auschwitz came in November. The complete 
reports made by the Auschwitz escapees finally reached 
the War Refugee Board in Washington on November 1. 
Their story of horror jolted the Board. A shocked John 
Pehle wrote a strong letter on November 8 pressing 
McCloy to arrange for bombing the Auschwitz killing 
machinery. He also pointed out the military advantage 
that would result from simultaneously bombing the 
Auschwitz industrial area. 


Pehle’s appeal went from McCloy’s office to the War 
Department’s Operations Division which, true to form, 
turned it down on the grounds that it would divert air 
power from vital industrial targets. McCloy wrote to 
Pehle on November 18, relaying the objections put forth 
by OPD. The letter also explained that Auschwitz could 
be hit only by heavy bombers based in Britain, which 
“would necessitate a hazardous round trip flight 
unescorted of approximately 2,000 miles over enemy 
territory.” 


No further requests were made for bombing Auschwitz 
or the rail lines to it. Unknown to the outside world, SS 
Chief Heinrich Himmler in late November ordered the 
destruction of the killing machinery—a process that was 
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completed in December. A month later, on January 27, 
1945, the Russian army liberated the camp. 


II 


Thus the proposals to bomb Auschwitz and the rail lines 
leading from Hungary to Auschwitz were consistently 
turned down by the War Department. The chief military 
reason given for this refusal was that such proposals 
were “impracticable” because they would require the 
“diversion of considerable air support essential to the 
success of our forces now engaged in decisive 
operations.” Was this reason valid? The answer is no. 


From March 1944 on, the Allies controlled the skies of 
Europe. Official U.S. Air Force historians have stated 
that “by 1 April 1944 the GAF [German Air Force] was 
a defeated force.” Allied air power had “wrecked Hitler’s 
fighter [plane] force by the spring of 1944. After this ... 
U.S. bombers were never deterred from bombing a target 
because of probable losses.” 


From early May 1944 on, the Fifteenth Air Force based 
in Italy had the range and capability to strike the relevant 
targets. Moreover, neither the Normandy invasion of 
June 6 nor the ensuing Allied drive across France drew 
on the resources of the Fifteenth Air Force. The August 
invasion of southern France only very briefly took a 
small amount of Fifteenth Air Force power. The Twelfth 
Air Force, a tactical arm also based in Italy, assumed 
most of that responsibility. The War Department’s 
repeated concern about diversion of air power essential 
to decisive operations could not have referred to those 
invasions, at least not with regard to the Fifteenth Air 
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Force. And, in fact, during the same June days that the 
War Department was refusing the requests to bomb 
railways, a fleet of Fifteenth Air Force bombers was 
waiting for proper flying conditions to attack oil 
refineries near Auschwitz. This mission, which took 
place on July 7, saw 452 bombers travel along and 
across two of the five deportation railroads. On June 26, 
71 Flying Fortresses on another bomb run passed by the 
other three railroads, crossing one and coming within 
thirty miles of the other two. 


As for the area of Auschwitz, as early as January 1944, 
Allied bombing strategists were analyzing it as a 
potential target because of the synthetic oil and rubber 
installations not far from the camp. Two months later, 
the huge Blechhammer oil-refining complex, forty-seven 
miles from Auschwitz, came under careful study. Then, 
in late April, USSTAF headquarters in England wrote 
Lieutenant General Ira C. Eaker, commander of the 
Allied air forces in Italy, inquiring about the feasibility 
of a Fifteenth Air Force attack on Blechhammer. Eaker 
replied on May 8 that not only were strikes on 
Blechhammer possible, but that war industries at 
Auschwitz and Odertal “might also be attacked 
simultaneously.” 


By May 1944, the Fifteenth Air Force had indeed turned 
its primary attention to oil targets. Throughout the 
summer, as involvement with the invasion of France 
lessened, the British-based U.S. Eighth Air Force and the 
Royal Air Force increasingly joined the Fifteenth Air 
Force in fighting the “oil war.” Most observers, then and 
now, agree that the high attention given to oil in 1944 
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and 1945 was one of the most decisive factors in 
Germany’s defeat. Loss of oil gradually strangled the 
Third Reich’s military operations. 


In late June, the “oil war” was about to move into Upper 
Silesia, where Germany had created a major synthetic oil 
industry based on the vast Silesian coal resources. At 
least eight important oil targets were clustered there 
within a rough half-circle, thirty-five miles in radius, 
with Auschwitz near the northeast end of the arc and 
Blechhammer near the northwest. Blechhammer was the 
main target—fleets of from 102 to 357 heavy bombers 
hit it on ten occasions between July 7 and November 
20—but it was not the only one. No fewer than six 
additional plants shook under the impact of tons of high 
explosives, including the industrial section of Auschwitz 
itself. 


On Sunday, August 20, late in the morning, 127 Flying 
Fortresses, escorted by 100 Mustang fighters, dropped 
1,336 500-pound high-explosive bombs on the factory 
areas of Auschwitz, /ess than five miles to the east of the 
gas chambers. Conditions that day were nearly ideal for 
accurate visual bombing. The weather was excellent. 
Anti-aircraft fire and the 19 German fighter planes there 
were ineffective. Only one American bomber went 
down; no Mustangs were hit. All five bomber groups 
reported success in striking the target area. 


Again on September 13, a force of heavy bombers rained 
destruction on the factory areas of Auschwitz. The 96 
Liberators which struck encountered no German aircraft, 
but ground fire was heavy and brought three of the 
bombers down. As before, no attempt was made to hit 
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the killing installations which stood about five miles to 
the west. 


On December 18 and also on December 26, American 
bombers again struck Auschwitz as an industrial target. 


Beginning in early July, then, air strikes in the area were 
extensive. For example, two days after the first raid on 
Auschwitz, 261 Flying Fortresses and _ Liberators 
bombed the Blechhammer and Odertal oil refineries. 
Many of them passed within forty miles of Auschwitz 
soon after leaving their targets. On August 27, another 
350 heavy bombers struck Blechhammer. Two days after 
that, 218 heavies hit Moravska-Ostrava and Oderberg 
(Bohumin), both within 

forty-five miles of Auschwitz. Not long before, on 
August 6, heavy bombers had carried out attacks on both 
sides of Auschwitz on the same day: 357 had bombed 
Blechhammer, and 55 had hit Trzebinia, only thirteen 
miles northeast of Auschwitz. 


It would be no exaggeration, therefore, to characterize 
the area around Auschwitz, including Auschwitz itself, 
as a hotbed of United States bombing activity from 
August 7 to August 29. Yet on August 14 the War 
Department could write that bombing Auschwitz would 
be possible only by the diversion of airpower from 
“decisive operations elsewhere.” 
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But a further question remains: Would the proposed 
bombing raids have been, as the War Department 
maintained, of “doubtful efficacy”? 
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In the case of the railroad lines, the answer is not 
clear-cut. Railroad bombing had its problems, and was 
the subject of long-lasting disputes within the Allied 
military. A main argument centered on the relative 
effectiveness of interdiction (bombing to cut rail lines 
and destroy bridges) and attrition (bombing to smash rail 
centers and marshaling yards, thereby hurting operations 
as well as repair facilities). With time, close observers 
concluded that successful blockage of enemy transport 
required both interdiction and attrition. 


Attrition, however, would not have stopped the 
deportation of Jews. Bombing oil or munitions cars in 
marshaling yards was very effective, but blowing up 
trains containing deportees would have been absurd, and 
striking the deportation trains before loading would have 
required an impossibly detailed knowledge of German 
transportation orders. 


Successful interdiction, on the other hand, would have 
necessitated close observation of the severed lines and 
frequent re-bombing, since repairs took only a few days. 
Even bridges, which were costly to hit, were often back 
in operation in three or four days. Nonetheless, bridge 
bombing was pressed throughout the war, including 
strikes from high altitudes by heavy bombers. And 
interdiction of both rail lines and railroad bridges 
constituted a significant part of the Fifteenth Air Force’s 
efforts, especially during September and October 1944 
when it assisted the Russian advance into Hungary by 
cutting and re-cutting railways running from Budapest to 
the southeastern front. Interdiction could be very 
effective, then, for targets assigned a heavy and 
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continuing commitment of airpower. But in the midst of 
the war, no one proposed or expected diversion of that 
kind of military force for rescue purposes. 


It might also be argued with some validity that railroad 
bombing would not have helped after July 8, 1944— the 
day on which the last mass deportations from Hungary to 
Auschwitz took place. The argument is convincing with 
regard to the three deportation railways farthest from 
Budapest, because most Jews outside Budapest were 
gone by then. The Nazis, with astounding speed, had 
moved 450,000 Jews to Auschwitz in fifty-five days. 
The deportations were suspended after July 8 mainly 
because an immense buildup of world pressure, most 
notably from the Pope and the King of Sweden, 
persuaded the Hungarian Regent, Miklos Horthy, 
belatedly to stand up to the Nazis on this issue. 


Some 230,000 Jews still remained in Budapest, however, 
constantly threatened throughout the summer and fall by 
the very real possibility that the transports to Auschwitz 
might be resumed. Horthy’s control of the situation was 
shaky. Some deportations did occur, and through the 
summer Eichmann kept attempting to reestablish his 
operation. Because of the continuing threat, the other 
two deportation railways, since they would have been 
used to carry Jews from Budapest to the gas chambers, 
remained critically important. 


Deportation of the Budapest Jews would have taken 
roughly three weeks, in addition to several days of 
preparations. An alarm might well have reached the 
outside world in time for cuts in those railroads to have 
been of some help, even if the bombing had to be 
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sporadic. In this situation, the United States could readily 
have demonstrated concern for the plight of the Jews. 
Without risking more than minute cost to the war effort, 
the War Department could have agreed to stand ready, if 
deportations had resumed, to spare some bomb tonnage 
for those two railroads, provided bombers were already 
scheduled to fly near them on regular war missions. And, 
as it happened, on ten different days from July through 
October, a total of 2,700 bombers carrying 6,600 tons of 
bombs traveled along or within easy reach of both the 
rail lines on the way to oil targets in_ the 
Blechhammer-Auschwitz region. 


While the ending of mass deportations from Hungary on 
July 8 has some bearing on the question of railroad 
bombing, it has little relevance to the issue of the 
bombing of Auschwitz. There is no question that 
bombing the gas chambers and crematoria would have 
saved many lives. Mass murder continued at Auschwitz 
until the gas chambers closed down in late November. 
Throughout the summer and fall, transports kept coming 
from many parts of Europe, carrying tens of thousands of 
Jews to their death. 


Could the death factories have been located from the air? 
The four huge gassing-cremation installations stood in 
two pairs, spaced along the westernmost edge of the 
Auschwitz complex, just outside the Birkenau section of 
the camp. Four chimneys towered over the extermination 
buildings, two of which were 340 feet long, the others 
two-thirds that length. As we have seen, descriptions of 
the structures and of the camp’s layout, supplied by 
escapees, were in Washington by early 1944. 
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Heavy bombers flying at their normal 20,000 to 26,000 
feet could have knocked out the mass-murder apparatus. 
The question would have been whether sufficient 
precision was possible to do it with only a few bombers, 
or whether a larger-scale saturation bombing mission 
would have been required. The answer could have 
emerged from the results of an initial attempt at 
precision bombing. 


The main obstacles to accurate bombing were night, 
clouds, smoke, extreme altitudes, enemy fighter 
opposition, and heavy flak. The last two hindered aiming 
by making straight, level flight difficult. Except for one 
small experimental night raid on Blechhammer, all 
missions to Upper Silesia took place in daylight. 


Weather conditions in the region were excellent for air 
operations throughout August and most of September; 
October was a time of poor weather. The September 
attack on Auschwitz ran into some smokescreening, but 
the one in August did not. Because the industrial area 
was nearly five miles from the killing installations, it is 
unlikely the latter would have been enveloped in smoke 
in any case. Unusually high-altitude flight was not a 
problem; the missions into Upper Silesia operated at 
normal altitudes for heavy bombers. Enemy fight 
opposition was negligible at the Silesian targets between 
July and November, except for Blechhammer, and there 
it dwindled sharply after July. At Auschwitz, 19 German 
fighters appeared on August 20 to challenge 100 
Mustang fights and 127 Flying Fortresses. No German 
planes were encountered over Auschwitz on September 
13. Flak resistance at Auschwitz was moderate and 
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ineffective on August 20, but intense and accurate on 
September 13. In sum, the only real obstacle to precision 
bombing of the death machinery would have been flak, 
which might or might not have been intense and accurate 
enough to have interfered with aerial action on the 
gas-chamber side of the Auschwitz complex. Before 
August, Auschwitz had little flak defense; only after the 
August 20 raid were heavy guns added. 


A useful indicator of the chances for precise bombing of 
the death installations is the actual outcome of the two 
attacks on the Auschwitz industries. 

The August strike left three great fires and was described 
by General Eaker, commenting on photographs of it, as 
“a remarkable piece of bombing.” The September raid 
was less accurate, yet Auschwitz records show that it did 
considerable damage. 


If a precision bombing effort had failed, analysis of the 
results would have shed light on the prospects of a 
second attempt. If those prospects looked doubtful, a 
larger force could have smashed the crematoria in a 
saturation-bombing operation. Or a few Mitchell 
medium bombers, which struck with surer accuracy from 
lower altitudes, could have flown with one of the bomb 
runs into the area. The Mitchell had sufficient range to 
attack Auschwitz, since refueling was available on the 
Adriatic island of Vis, 110 miles before reaching the 
home base in Italy. The Vis airstrip, available by May 
1944, was on the direct route to Auschwitz. 


It was also entirely possible for Lightning (P-38) 
dive-bombers to have attacked the Auschwitz killing 
installations. On June 10, 1944, P-38s based in Italy 
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dive-bombed oil refineries at Ploesti, making a round 
trip of 1,255 miles. The trip to Auschwitz and back was 
1,240 miles, but stopping at Vis shortened that to 1,130. 
It is true that the Ploesti mission was near the limit for 
P-38 dive-bombers—4 landed at closer fields in Italy, 
thus cutting their distance to 1,185 miles. Yet almost all 
the returning dive-bombers completed the 1,255-mile 
trip. In addition, the flight into and out of Ploesti, then 
the third most heavily-defended target on the continent, 
necessitated more fuel-consuming maneuvering than an 
attack on Auschwitz would have required. And the P-38s 
had sufficient fuel to conduct strafing missions on the 
way back from Ploesti. Furthermore, in an emergency, 
Lightnings returning from Auschwitz could have landed 
at Partisan-held airfields in Yugoslavia. 


Opportunities for bombing the gas chambers were not 
limited to the August 20 and September 13 raids on 
Auschwitz. Bombers assigned to smash the death factory 
could have flown with any of the many missions to the 
nearby Silesian targets. Auschwitz could also have been 
scheduled as an alternative objective when poor 
bombing conditions prevailed at other targets. 


If the killing installations had been destroyed at this 
stage of the war, it would have been practically 
impossible for the hard-pressed Germans to have rebuilt 
them. At the very least, the death machinery could not 
have operated for many months. (Original construction 
of the gas chambers and crematoria, carried out in a time 
of more readily available labor, transportation, and 
materials, had taken eight months.) Without gas 
chambers and crematoria, the 
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Nazis would have been forced to reassess the 
extermination process in light of the need to commit new 
and virtually nonexistent manpower resources to mass 
killing. Gas was a far more efficient means of mass 
murder than shooting, and it caused much less of a 
psychological problem to the killers. The operation of 
the gas chambers, which killed 2,000 people in less than 
half an hour, required only a limited number of SS men. 
Killing tens of thousands by gunfire would have tied 
down a military force. The Nazis would also have again 
faced the body-disposal problem, an obstacle that had 
caused serious difficulty until the huge crematoria were 
built. 


Available figures, which are incomplete because the 
Germans destroyed many of the pertinent records, 
indicate that 100,000 Jews were gassed at Auschwitz in 
the weeks after the August 20, 1944, air raid on the 
camp’s industrial sector. If the date is set back to July 7, 
the time of the first attack on Blechhammer, the number 
increases by some 50,000. Unfortunately, requests for 
bombing Auschwitz did not arrive in Washington until 
July. If, instead, the earliest pleas for bombing the gas 
chambers had moved swiftly to the United States, and if 
they had drawn a positive and rapid response, the 
movement of the 450,000 Jews who were deported from 
Hungary to Auschwitz would most likely have been 
broken off and additional lives in the hundreds of 
thousands might have been saved. Much more 
significant, though, than attempts to calculate particular 
numbers is the fact that no one could tell during the 
summer of 1944 how many hundreds of thousands more 
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would die at Auschwitz before the Nazis ceased their 
mass murder.” 


Thus, there should have been no doubt as to the 
“efficacy” of bombing Auschwitz. But those who called 
for such bombing themselves faced an anguishing moral 
problem: they were taking responsibility for the deaths 
of camp inmates who would be killed if an attack were 
made. Though the murder installations stood at the edge 
of the Auschwitz complex, about two miles from the 
main camp, they were located very near Birkenau, itself 
a heavily populated concentration camp. 


Jewish leaders in Europe and the United States wrestled 
with the problem. Most concluded that loss of life under 
the circumstances was justifiable.“ They realized that 
about 90 per cent of the Jews deported to Auschwitz 
were gassed on arrival. They were also aware that those 
who were spared the gas chambers, both men and 
women, struggled daily through a hellish agony as slave 
laborers. Food was far below subsistence: ersatz coffee 
in the morning, one liter of thin soup at noon, and 300 
grams (10.6 ounces) of poor bread at night. Clothing 
consisted of ragged, filthy uniforms and wooden shoes. 
Quarters were crowded. Heavy, physical, outdoor labor 
was the rule in all weather and for long hours. Guards 
beat or shot workers for any slowness or awkwardness. 
Typhus and other diseases ran through the camp. 
Medical attention was a fraud. Mortality was enormous: 
the average prisoner had little chance for survival. In a 
matter of weeks, inmates were drained of life, culled 
from the ranks when too weak for hard labor and 
dispatched to the gas chambers. 
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All these facts were known to Jewish leaders, and to 
government officials as well, from carefully 
corroborated reports made by Auschwitz escapees. Most 
imprisoned Jews were doomed to death. Bombing the 
extermination machinery would kill some of them, but it 
would also halt the mass production of murder. 


Although the people who appealed for the bombing were 
unaware of it, many prisoners in Auschwitz shared their 
viewpoint. Olga Lengyel, a Birkenau survivor, recalled 
after the war that she and the inmates she knew hoped 
for an air raid: “If the Allies could blow up the 
crematory ovens! The pace of the extermination would at 
least be slowed.” Pelagia Lewinska, a non-Jewish 
prisoner, remembered the approach of Allied aircraft as 
“Joyous experiences”: 


At such times we kept telling ourselves: Maybe they will 
drop leaflets, maybe they will destroy our camp, maybe 
they will even liberate us! 


Two sisters, Hungarian Jews who were in Birkenau 
when the Auschwitz industrial areas were hit, told of the 
prisoners in their section praying for the bombers to blast 
the gas chambers. They were more than ready to die for 
that. 


IV 


The basic principle underlying the War Department’s 
rejection of the bombing proposals was that military 
resources could not be deflected to non-military 
objectives, no matter how compelling the humanitarian 
appeal. The logic of this position was extremely forceful 
in a world at war. But it should be emphasized that the 
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policy was not as ironbound as the War Department 
indicated in its replies to the bombing requests. During 
World War II, exceptions to this general rule occurred 
quite often. Many of them, to the credit of the United 
States, were for humanitarian purposes. For instance, 
despite a severe transportation shortage, the American 
and British military moved 150,000 non-Jewish Polish, 
Yugoslav, and Greek war refugees to camps in Africa 
and the Middle East. American airlifts of wounded 
Yugoslav Partisans rather frequently brought out 
endangered women and children also. One such mission 
included four troop transports loaded with orphans. 


Two additional kinds of actions show that the war effort 
could be deflected for other decent purposes, such as art 
or loyalty to beaten allies. Kyoto, ancient capital of 
Japan and a center of culture and art, was on the Air 
Force target list. In the spring of 1945, Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson asked McCloy: “Would you consider 
me a sentimental old man if I removed Kyoto from the 
target cities for our bombers?” McCloy encouraged 
Stimson to do it. The Air Force command argued against 
the decision, but adhered to it. Kyoto was not hit. On 
another occasion, McCloy himself prevented the planned 
bombing of Rothenburg, a German town known for its 
medieval architecture. 


On August 1, 1944, as Soviet forces neared Warsaw, the 
Polish Home Army rose against the Germans. But the 
Russian advance suddenly stopped and the Red Army 
remained about 10 kilometers from Warsaw for weeks, 
while the Nazis decimated the unaided and poorly 
supplied Polish fighters. One cause for the unexpected 
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Russian halt was the ferocity of the German 
counterattack. A second factor was the Soviet 
government’s apparent decision to let the Germans 
eliminate the Home Army, a non-Communist resistance 
force tied to the Polish government-in-exile in London 
which represented a possible obstacle to Russian control 
of postwar Poland. 


Polish officials in London brought intense pressure to 
bear on the British government to do something about 
this situation. Although Air Marshal Sir John Slessor, 
RAF commander in Italy, believed that supply flights to 
Warsaw from Italy would result in a “prohibitive rate of 
loss to the Air Force,” and “could not possibly affect the 
issue of the war one way or another,” the British 
government ordered that the missions be run. Volunteer 
RAF and Polish units flew 22 night operations from Italy 
between August 8 and September 20. Of 181 bombers 
sent, 31 did not come back. Slessor concluded that the 
effort had “achieved practically nothing.” 


The U.S. Air Force did not participate in the Italy-based 
operations to Warsaw, but American bombers from 
Britain did join the effort. On September 18,107 Flying 
Fortresses dropped 1,284 containers of arms and supplies 
on Warsaw and continued on to bases in Russia. At 
most, only 288 containers reached the Home Army. The 
Germans took the rest. 


The cost of the mission was low in numbers of aircraft 
lost, but extremely high in the amount of airpower kept 
out of regular operations. To deliver 288 (or fewer) 
containers to a military force known to be defeated, 107 
heavy bombers were tied up for nine consecutive days. 
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For four days the Fortresses sat in England, loaded with 
supplies, waiting for the right weather conditions. After 
the mission, four more days elapsed before the planes 
returned home, via Italy. Prevailing wind patterns made 
the long trip from Russia to England unsafe for Flying 
Fortresses. While the bombers did strike a rail target in 
Hungary on the way from Russia to Italy, they carried 
out no other bombing operations in the entire nine days. 


The USSTAF’s director of intelligence summarized 
American involvement in the Warsaw airdrops. His 
report acknowledged that even before the September 18 
flight the President, the War Department, and the Air 
Force realized that “the Partisan fight was a losing one” 
and that “large numbers of planes would be tied up for 
long periods of time and lost to the main strategic effort 
against Germany.” Still, all involved concurred in the 
decision to go forward, “despite the lack of a firm 
commitment” to the Polish government by the United 
States. 


Why did the United States divert a large amount of 
bombing capacity during a crucial phase of the oil 
campaign? The report’s closing paragraph supplied part 
of the answer: 


Despite the tangible cost which far outweighed the 
tangible results achieved, it is concluded that this 
mission was amply justified America kept faith with 
its Ally. One thing stands out, from the President down 
to the airmen who flew the planes, America wanted to, 
tried, and did help within her means and possibilities. 
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The Warsaw airdrop was executed only by diversion of 
considerable airpower to an impracticable project. The 
justification for that serious move was no doubt partly 
political: some advantage in the postwar period might 
derive from having sacrificed for an ally. Beyond that, 
however, the United States had demonstrated its deep 
concern for the plight of a devastated friend. 


Vv 


If, when the first bombing request came to it, the 
Operations Division of the War Department had taken 
the trouble to consult the command of the relevant air 
arm, it would have found the Fifteenth Air Force on the 
verge of a major bombing campaign in the region around 
Auschwitz. Instead, the possibilities were never 
investigated in Washington. From July through 
November 1944, more than 2,800 bombers struck 
Blechhammer and other targets close to Auschwitz. The 
industrial area of Auschwitz itself was hit twice. Yet the 
War Department persisted in rejecting each new request 
to bomb the death camp on the basis of its initial, 
perfunctory judgment that the proposals were 
“impracticable” because they would require “diversion 
of considerable air support.” That the terrible plight of 
the Jews did not merit any active response remains a 
source of wonder, and a lesson, even today. 


Note 


The basic sources used in this study are in the following 
archival collections: 


1. National Archives—Record Group 107, Assistant 
Secretary of War. Record Group 165, War Department 
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General and Special Staffs (Operations Division and 
Civil Affairs Division). Record Group 243. U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey. 


2. Library of Congress—Carl A. Spaatz Papers. Ira C. 
Eaker Papers. 


3. Franklin D. Roosevelt Library—War Refugee Board 
Records. Morgenthau Diaries. 


4. Albert F. Simpson Historical Research Center—15th 
Air Force Mission Reports. 


“Mrs. Fleishmann and Rabbi Weissmandel were 
deported to Auschwitz, at different times, during the fall 
of 1944. She was gassed there; he escaped from the train 
and survived the war. 


"Incidentally, if the gas chambers had been destroyed on 
August 20 or earlier, Anne Frank might possibly have 
survived the war. Arrested on August 4, she and her 
family were deported to Auschwitz from a camp in 
Holland on September 2. They went on the last 
deportation train from Holland. Later, Anne and her 
sister were transferred to the camp at Bergen-Belsen, 
Germany, where both died of typhus, Anne in March 
1945. If the Auschwitz mass-killing machinery had been 
destroyed by August 20, the train very likely would not 
have left Holland, because most of its captive Jews were 
bound for the Auschwitz gas chambers. 


“One major Jewish organization did not agree. The U.S. 
section of the World Jewish Congress (WJC) opposed 
bombing of the death installations because Jews in the 
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camp would be killed. They pressed instead for Russian 
paratroop action to liberate the camp, and for the Polish 
underground to destroy the killing machinery. These 
were vain hopes. Russia ignored the problem and the 
Polish underground did not have anything like enough 
strength for such an operation. It was, however, the U.S. 
section of the WJC that relayed Frischer’s proposal to 
bomb the gas chambers to the War Department in 
August 1944. The British and Swiss sections of the WJC 
called for bombing the murder installations. 


Originally published in Commentary, Volume 65, 
Number 5, May 1978, pages 37-46. Republished here by 
permission of Commentary. 
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A New Deal for Refugees: The Promise and Reality of 
Oswego 


Sharon Lowenstein 


In early 1946, nearly one thousand victims of Hitler who 
had been interned in the United States for eighteen 
months received both their freedom and status as regular 
immigrants to this country. The story behind their 
trans-Atlantic crossing in the summer of 1944 and their 
internment at Fort Ontario in Oswego, New York raises 
questions about the developing indictment of American 
Jewry during the Holocaust years. We do not know 
enough yet to assess fairly what was possible. The “free 
port” program described here is a first example of a 
significant rescue plan sincerely promoted within the 
Roosevelt Administration. It reveals how a group of 
Jewish rescue advocates did come up with an idea and 
how difficult it was, even with substantial influence in 
both Congress and the White House, to put it into effect. 
It shows Roosevelt’s hesitation and formidable 
opposition in the Cabinet. The charge that not enough 
was done can now be viewed in a new light. 


The Oswego immigrants represented an effort to 
circumvent immigration restrictions and implement 
rescue by opening the United States to unlimited, 
temporary immigration. Its supporters placed rescue of 
largely Jewish refugees above politics and insisted upon 
postponing discussion about postwar solutions to the 
problem of displaced persons. They sought to establish 
temporary refugee camps within the United States, “free 
ports” similar to commercial areas so designated for 
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goods stored temporarily but still in transit and not 
subject to customs. Recognizing the wartime difficulties 
of trans-Atlantic crossings, rescue advocates hoped that 
the American program would persuade the British to 
open Palestine for similar temporary rescue centers. The 
Oswego Emergency Refugee Shelter was the only “free 
port” established in the United States. A symbol of 
unfulfilled promise, it demonstrates the bureaucratic 
obstacles confronted by those who battled restrictionist 
sentiment. 


When the drive for refugee havens in the United States 
was instituted, a number of refugee camps already 
existed in the Middle East but not one welcomed Jews. 
They were opened by the British in 1941, for Greeks, 
Dodecanesians and Yugoslavs, primarily for the families 
of Partisans. Besides the “free port” in Oswego, which 
was never promoted as a Jewish rescue center although 
90 per cent of its refugee population was Jewish, only 
one rescue center was ever established primarily for 
Hitler’s Jewish victims — Camp Maréchal Lyautey at 
Fedhela in French Morocco. This camp opened in 

the spring of 1944, was limited to refugees removed 
from Spain and never contained more than a few 
hundred people. It opened only because of the 
intervention of Roosevelt after Churchill personally 
requested that he intervene with French authorities.| The 
British needed the camp to persuade Spanish authorities 
to keep their border across the Pyrennes open for 
refugees that included escaping British POW’s and 
downed plane crews. In return Roosevelt obtained 
British assurances that an additional camp for stateless 
and non-repatriable refugees would be opened in Libya. 
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Not until two days before Roosevelt established the 
Oswego Emergency Refugee Shelter” did the British 
bow to American pressure and agree “in principle” to a 
camp, jointly financed, in Tripolitania.° Five months 
later construction on Camp Zavia still had not begun, 
and by that time escaping refugees were so few in 
number that the project was abandoned. British 
procrastination was due to the fact that the camp was to 
be inhabited principally by Jews. Ironically, it was not 
until November, 1944, after the project had been 
abandoned, that the Foreign Office learned that the War 
Department had exaggerated the proportion of Jews 
among the refugees crossing the Adriatic Sea from 
Partisan Yugoslavia to Allied southern Italy to stiffen 
Foreign Office resistance to American pressure. The 
Foreign Office was relieved to learn that “the majority of 
Yugoslav refugees are genuine Yugoslavs” and “not 
Jewish fugitives maintained to placate our political 
pressure groups contrary to military interests” as the War 
Office had previously claimed.* The War Office opposed 
establishing a camp for Jewish refugees in any Arab 
territory where it sought cooperation from the resident 
population. Military authorities, intent upon winning the 
war, rarely were sympathetic to refugees. 


The need for temporary refugee camps lay at the heart of 
the rescue problem. Neutral governments were not the 
only ones who had to be assured that they would not be 
burdened with additional refugees they permitted to 
cross into their territory. Allied Forces Headquarters in 
Italy also discouraged the arrival of refugees because 

they feared that they would be unable to send them 
elsewhere. In the spring of 1944 the route that appeared 
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most promising to rescue advocates was the Adriatic Sea 
crossing from Partisan Yugoslavia to Allied Italy. The 
largest Jewish population still intact, swollen to one 
million, waited nervously across Yugoslavia’s 
northeastern border in Hungary. Tito, whose fortunes 
waxed and waned throughout 1944, had excellent 
underground contacts in Hungary and a record of 
sympathetic assistance to escaping Jews. Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. instigated a request 
from the Combined Chiefs of Staff which led Tito to 
agree to increase Partisan assistance to escaping refugees 
in return for American financial reimbursement. That 
agreement was made ineffectual, however, by an Allied 
Forces Headquarters order soon after which cancelled all 
Allied military assistance to refugees crossing the 
Adriatic Sea except wounded Partisans and Partisan 
families.° Although Roosevelt ordered the restrictive 
order to be rescinded, it was in effect for several weeks 
during which refugee traffic declined by more than half.’ 
The welcome for escaping refugees in “safe” areas 
depended largely upon the availability of temporary 
havens to which they could be moved. Rescue advocates 
focused increasingly upon the United States and 
Palestine as sites for temporary sanctuaries. 


The idea of temporary havens was not new but 
establishing them in the United States and in Palestine 
seems to have been first suggested by Peter Bergson and 
the supporters that he and his group of fellow young 
Palestinians attracted. Impatient in the face of terrors that 
were public knowledge by late 1942, the Bergson boys 
eschewed traditional shtadlan tactics and engaged in 
flamboyant media messages and public demonstrations. 
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They alienated the entire range of established Jewish 
organizations but secured impressive public support. In 
1943 they persuaded more than three thousand leading 
Americans, including more than thirty Senators and one 
hundred Representatives, as well as several members of 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, to sign a petition strongly 
condemning Nazi atrocities against Jews.® Bergson’s 
Congressional support was significant but 

it was not sufficient to overcome restrictionist opposition 
to an influx of refugees. The executive rather than the 
legislative branch offered the best hope, but this required 
the removal of setting refugee policy from the control of 
the State Department. 


On January 22, 1944 President Roosevelt utilized his 
executive authority to establish the War Refugee Board 
and responsibility for refugee matters was transferred 
from the Department of State to the Department of 
Treasury. Morgenthau himself acknowledged that he 
owed much of his success in persuading the President to 
create the WRB to the Bergson group.” The WRB 
Director, John W. Pehle, and most of his staff were 
Morgenthau “Treasury boys” and several functioned in 
dual roles. WRB offices were in fact located in the 
Treasury Building. The members of the WRB, in 
addition to Morgenthau, were Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The latter 
two accepted the responsibility reluctantly and, in effect, 
the new agency was Morgenthau’s. 


Peter Bergson was an unofficial but ubiquitous presence 
in the WRB. Officially, the staff maintained a prudent 
public distance from the Bergsons and Pehle became 
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irritated by efforts of the Bergson group “to give the 
impression that they were deep in WRB councils.”'° The 
fact of the matter was, however, that the Bergson 
influence was pervasive. Pehle protected Bergson from 
his enemies by persuading him to send fellow Palestinian 
Eri Jabotinsky to Turkey in his stead and, when the State 
Department did not live up to its informal assurances to 
Pehle, the WRB Director worked diligently but 
unsuccessfully to have him readmitted to the United 
States.'' Pehle also aroused State Department wrath by 
using WRB channels for Bergson cables to Jabotinsky.'” 
Among WRB staff members Bergson was closest to 
General Counsel Josiah E. DuBois, Jr., the “firebrand” 
among Morgenthau’s boys.”!° 


The establishment of temporary havens in the United 
States, Palestine and elsewhere was central to a 
two-pronged program in a lengthy memorandum which 
Bergson handed DuBois two weeks after the WRB was 
established.'* The Board’s activities closely resembled 
the Bergson proposal. First, a barrage of propaganda was 
to be fired. All endangered Jews could not be evacuated, 
but threats of retaliation were to be rained upon the 
Germans and upon the occupied populations in the hope 
of discouraging cooperation with the deportations. Such 
efforts were thought to have considerable potential in 
early 1944. An Allied victory appeared likely, peacetime 
reconversion plans dominated official Washington, and 
the issue of postwar accountability hovered in the air. 
Second, efforts were needed to facilitate and increase 
evacuations. And the success of such efforts would 
depend upon the establishment of temporary havens to 
which refugees who reached “safe” areas could be taken 
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so that additional numbers would be received in those 
areas. 


A series of WRB position papers argued for the efficacy 
of temporary havens in the United States. Four specific 
precedents were noted: (1) early in World War I several 
German naval crews sought and received refuge and 
confinement in the then-neutral United States; (2) during 
both World Wars prisoners-of-war were brought to the 
United States for internment; indeed, in early May, 1944 
the Army disclosed that more than 180,000 POW’s were 
being cared for in the United States;!° (3) in the summer 
and fall of 1943 more than fourteen hundred civilian 
Polish refugees were briefly interned in California en 
route to Mexico: (4) most relevant, thirty-five hundred 
alien Germans, Japanese and Italians, rounded up in 
Latin America in 1941 and 1942, had been detained in 
Army camps in southern states. All but thirteen hundred 
who had been repatriated to Germany before an 
exchange agreement broke down were to remain for the 
duration of the war. In each case the internees were not 
immigrants but temporary wartime entrants brought to 
the United States without benefit of specific legislation. 


The WRB staff maintained that legislation was not 
required and that existing laws would in no way be 
violated or evaded. They noted that American history 
demonstrated that “immigration into the United States is 
something freely allowable save to the extent that the 
Congress has seen fit to impose restrictions upon ic 

Precedents showed that people brought to this country as 
a temporary wartime measure were not covered by such 
restrictions. The irony of having to use prisoners-of-war 
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and enemy aliens as precedents for a program providing 
temporary sanctuary to Hitler’s victims was not lost on 
the WRB staff. Months later, the Oswego refugees 
would bitterly note the greater freedom to work and 
move about enjoyed by German POW’s in their vicinity. 
Little did they know that the WRB staff felt compelled to 
add to its arguments the promise that the refugees they 
sought to help “would be treated in effect as 
prisoners-of-war.”!’ Assurances were also given the 
Board’s members that the refugees would not become 
eligible for regular admission during their confinement 
in the United States. Rescue was the issue. That focus 
required that discussion of eventual overall solutions be 
tabled. 


What Bergson and the WRB staff had in common was 
that both gave rescue priority. Palestine was central to 
the thinking of both but only as a site for temporary 
refugee camps. Establishing temporary havens in the 
United States — the term “free port” was introduced by 
columnist Samuel Grafton on April 5, 1944 in the New 
York Post — would set an example and relieve the British 
of the fear that they would bear the burden alone. Their 
efforts to open Palestine for temporary immigration drew 
Zionist wrath on Bergson and stimulated British 
antipathy toward the WRB. The issue was particularly 
volatile in the spring of 1944 because the White Paper 
was due to expire. Zionists grew increasingly insistent 
that Palestine be opened without restrictions and the 
British delayed action on the issue. With 26,000 of the 
promised 75,000 immigration certificates still not issued 
the British were able to postpone either closing or 
reopening the question. 
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The WRB staff tried to use the conflict to strengthen its 
arguments for temporary havens. Thus DuBois 
suggested not only that American refugee sanctuaries 
might pry Palestine open for similar camps but that such 
rescue centers would also reduce Zionist pressure on 
Roosevelt.!® To the British, he urged temporary havens 
also as a useful alternative to growing demands for a 
Jewish national home. After all, temporary havens would 
be equally as effective as permanent immigration for 
purposes of rescue. These were the arguments set forth 
in the WRB agenda that he prepared for the 

mission to London in April by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Undersecretary of State.!? 


WRB pressure on the British for temporary havens in 
Palestine widened the gap in Anglo-American refugee 
policy that had opened when Roosevelt created the 
WRB. So long as American refugee policy was in the 
hands of the State Department, Washington and London 
saw eye-to-eye. A lengthy British memorandum in 1943 
expressed their mutual fear: 


There is a possibility that the Germans or their satellites 
may change over from the policy of extermination to one 
of extrusion and aim as they did before the war at 
embarrassing other countries by flooding them with alien 
immigrants.~” 


The refugee policy of both governments was 
self-protectionist. Breckinridge Long, the State 
Department official primarily responsible for refugee 
matters before creation of the WRB, believed that 
making refugee policy meant protecting the security of 
the United States.7! The British, more pragmatic than the 
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Americans, were also less paranoid. Alex Randall, 
Long’s counterpart in the Foreign Office, was not so 
afraid of mythic dangers as he was intent on protecting 
Britain’s Palestine policy. When the War Refugee Board 
was created the British initially assumed that the 
Roosevelt action was mere “eyewash.””” Their concern 
that this was not the case was evident by April. The day 
after his talks with the Stettinius mission Randall wrote: 


I am convinced that it will not do for us to go with a 
blank negative to the Americans ... The fact is that 
President Roosevelt himself is behind this refugee policy 
... We are being pressed to open Palestine beyond the 
White Paper limits as a temporary refuge ... a far less 
objectionable alternative would be to agree with the 
Americans’ offer of going equal shares in_ the 
establishing and maintaining of a camp in 
Tripo-litania.”° 


Randall’s nervousness was not, however, recognized by 
Stettinius. He returned empty-handed but accepting 
British assurances that the number of Palestine 
certificates was sufficient and that, if not, additional 
sanctuaries would be found.”4 


Pehle and his staff sought quick action and were 
frustrated at every turn. They were well aware of the 
deportations and the need to facilitate evacuations from 
Axis-occupied areas. Others did not feel the same 
urgency. Morgenthau received the temporary havens 
proposal March 8 and thought it a “magnificent idea.””> 
He believed that it had only a ten per cent chance of 
acceptance, favored prodding Roosevelt into action with 
the introduction of a Congressional resolution, and 
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encouraged his protégés to proceed. Pehle and DuBois 
refused to accept the lengthy delay such tactics required. 
It was agreed that individuals with influence in the 
White House would be enlisted and that it was essential 
to obtain firm support from Morgenthau’s partners on 
the WRB. The following day Stettinius, who generally 
stood in for Hull on the WRB, approved the idea but 
cautioned that “the real hurdle” would be the White 
House.”° Stimson’s response was far from approving. 


Stimson’s opposition doomed the proposal; Morgenthau 
grew more cautious. The Secretary of War warned that 
Congress necessarily would object because of the 
pressure that such a program would generate from 
Jewish organizations for postwar liberalization of the 
immigration laws. In his diary Stimson wrote that he 
gave Pehle “a long history of the Jewish problem in this 
country,” including “the reasons for the growing 
opposition to unrestricted immigration of Jews,” to 
which he attributed the establishment of the quota 
system after the last war.’ Pehle recalls Stimson’s 
concern that Jewish refugees would be 
“unassimilable.””® The Secretary of War insisted that the 
President should not take such action without 
Congressional support. 


The mood in Congress was not promising. House 
Majority Leader John McCormack, a reliable friend of 
rescue advocates, counselled that only a widespread and 
lengthy public relations campaign might overcome 
anti-immigration sentiment. In his view temporary 
havens would be achieved only by executive action. He 
promised his personal support in the event of a unilateral 
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presidential act. He strongly recommended, however, 
that the President make such a move only after placing 
the proposal before a meeting of party leaders of both 
Houses and only if they were not in opposition.”” 


Spring, 1944 was not an auspicious time for a unilateral 
presidential action likely to alienate a number of 
legislators. The relationship between the White House 
and the Congress had deteriorated steadily from 1940. 
Wartime agencies created by executive order and 
dependent thereafter upon congressional appropriations 
became especially vulnerable to attack. Thus in 1943 the 
Office of Price Administration became the center of 
what one historian described as “general guerilla war.”?? 
Capitol Hill grew even more rancorous and volatile in 
early 1944. Only one month after he created the WRB 
the President vetoed a tax bill and met a stunning revolt 
in his own party. Alben Barkley, a loyal New Dealer for 
twelve years, resigned as Senate Majority Leader. His 
protest aroused a great ovation on the Senate floor, after 
which he was re-elected. Columnist Westbrook Pegler 
hailed the rebellion as “the return of manhood and 
decency to Congress.”>! 


The President was not the only target of congressional 
ire. Opposition to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., for which the 
tax revolt served as a lightning rod, was a central issue. 
Columnist David Lawrence wrote that the Democratic 
revolt was directed at “those non-elected advisers who 
exercise vast powers in the President’s behalf.°? Walter 
Lippmann was more direct. He declared that “the 
remedy is not resignations such as Barkley’s but some 
new faces in the Treasury.” He argued that Congress 
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heeded “men of proven knowledge of their field and 
ability in action” such as Henry L. Stimson and others 
but that Morgenthau was neither a master nor even an 
apt pupil of war finance.*° The tax revolt was followed 
by months of fence- mending so that by 1945 the 
Administration’s relations on Capitol 

Hill were much calmer. In the spring of 1944 
Morgenthau was undoubtedly especially sensitive to 
Congressional moods. 


While Stimson remained adamant in his insistence upon 
Congressional involvement and Morgenthau grew more 
cautious in his role as rescue advocate, Pehle and his 
staff received considerable support from other quarters, 
some of it seemingly unsolicited. Two weeks after 
Pehle’s proposal received a tepid response from the 
members of the WRB, the New York Post, which 
frequently printed articles planted by New Dealers, ran a 
column proposing the establishment of “free ports” in 
the United States. Appearing in forty-one newspapers, 
whose combined circulation was more than four million, 
the Grafton article not only introduced the term “free 
port” but made public what heretofore had been 
discussed by Administration figures only privately. 
Grafton’s argument that “the need is so sharp, the time is 
so short, our current example to the world is so bad” that 
“it should not be impossible” to do for people that which 
is done in commercial free ports “for cases of beans”*4 
was liberally quoted in numerous additional stories and 
attracted wide support. A timely measure of that support 
was soon to be taken. 
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A Gallop Poll taken only a few days after Grafton made 
the issue public revealed that 70 per cent of its 
respondents favored establishing special camps in the 
United States to provide temporary sanctuary for 
European refugees.*° Another measure of the proposal’s 
support was the rumor then circulating that New York’s 
Republican Governor, Thomas E. Dewey, was about to 
announce a plan of his own to bring 100,000 refugees 
temporarily to the United States.*° Dewey, victorious in 
the April 4 Wisconsin GOP presidential primary, was the 
front-runner for the right to oppose Roosevelt in the 
forthcoming election. The evidence of widespread public 
support, the Dewey rumor, and an impressive list of 
individual and organizational endorsements gave the 
WRB staff reason to hope that they could offset in the 
minds of the WRB members and the President concern 
about possible reactions in the Congress. 


The temporary havens proposal needed an unequivocal 
endorsement 

from the WRB members and this did not materialize. 
Morgenthau had believed that his own diligence and the 
growing stature of the WRB might offset expected 
difficulties. Influenced by McCormack as well as by 
Stimson, he concluded that the rescue measure could be 
lost not only on the issue but on the grounds of 
Congressional prerogatives. Notwithstanding — the 
evidence of significant popular support, the Secretary of 
the Treasury grew reluctant to press the President into a 
difficult political spot. 


The proposal that Pehle presented to Roosevelt in early 
May, two months after he had introduced the initial 
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memorandum to Morgenthau, was significantly changed. 
The revision finally approved by the WRB members 
offered the President not one but four possible courses of 
action. The first called for an executive order 
establishing temporary havens in the United States. That 
was the method of implementation sought by the WRB 
staff and the only one included in the original plan. The 
other three depended upon some measure of 
Congressional agreement: the President might consult 
appropriate legislative leaders prior to taking executive 
action; he might urge Congress to act; or he might 
initiate a bill himself and send it to Capitol Hill with 
strong backing. At Stimson’s insistence, the revised 
proposal presented to Roosevelt also bore a cover sheet 
with a caveat that the WRB believed that Congress 
should be consulted. Only the cover sheet bore the 
signatures of Hull, Morgenthau and Stimson. The 
proposal itself bore no endorsements and _ no 
recommendations for specific action. 


The President received his WRB Director warmly. He 
offered the suggestion that transportation could be made 
available on naval transports which normally returned 
empty and asked that the refugees be located on the 
eastern seaboard to give further credence to assurances 
that they would be returned to Europe at the war’s end. 
Stressing the temporary nature of the project he indicated 
dissatisfaction with Grafton’s term, “free port.” Three 
weeks later Roosevelt himself chose “Emergency 
Refugee Shelter”: it showed temporariness and “shelter” 
was “honest” because little more would be provided.>’ 
Pehle’s memorandum of his White House meeting 
reveals that Roosevelt was far more concerned with the 
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sources of criticism he anticipated than he was with the 
proposal’s impressive list of endorsements. 


Presidential receptivity quickly turned to presidential 
elusiveness. A surprised Pehle found his brief meeting 
concluded with a presidential promise to consider the 
establishment of a single camp for fewer than one 
thousand in the event that an appropriate 

“emergency” arose.°® This could be done without 
Congressional sanction and would not arouse significant 
opposition in or out of Congress. The WRB Director’s 
protestations, even a last-ditch request that the matter be 
left entirely with Congress, were to no avail. A grand 
scheme to offer unrestricted sanctuary was reduced to a 
token gesture. And the President offered no guarantee 
that even that could be obtained. 


The next few weeks saw considerable maneuvering as 
Roosevelt remained non-commital, measuring reactions 
in various quarters and orchestrating a growing clamor 
for Presidential action. Forced to focus its energies on 
bringing even one American camp into being, the WRB 
staff abandoned its program for unlimited rescue. After 
Morgenthau informally introduced the Cabinet on May 
24 to a new WRB proposal to bring one thousand 
refugees to the United States from Allied Italy, he 
concluded that the President was still “a little afraid.”°” 
While the limited program won Stimson’s approval it 
evoked little enthusiasm. The only Cabinet member who 
expressed unequivocal support was Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, who served as Honorary 
Chairman of Bergson’s Emergency Committtee to Save 
the Jewish People of Europe. Attorney General Francis 
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Biddle, a long-time critic of the restrictionist policies of 
Breckinridge Long when Long and the State Department 
were responsible for refugee matters, remained firmly 
opposed, not for legal but for political reasons. 


Morgenthau and Pehle recruited friends with influence in 
the White House. The Secretary enlisted columnist IF. 
Stone the day before the Cabinet meeting, as he had 
previously agreed to do, and, along with Pehle, lunched 
with Bernard Baruch a few days later. That venerable 
adviser of presidents, on whose estate FDR spent 
considerable time, did not generally identify with Jewish 
issues but had a reputation for coming to the fore in 
emergencies.*” Ira Hirschmann, the WRB special 
representative to Turkey, in Washington for 
consultations, also obtained a promise of help from 
Justice Felix Frankfurter.*! 


Private representations probably impressed Roosevelt 
less than 

did an action taken by former New York Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. The day after the May 24 Cabinet 
meeting, Smith called a press conference to announce 
that seventy-two prominent Americans had signed a 
petition calling upon the President to establish temporary 
havens in the United States. The signers, who responded 
to a telegram Smith sent to leading non-Jews the day 
after Pehle distributed his new proposal for evacuating 
one thousand from Italy, included a former Vice 
President of the United States, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, eighteen governors, four Nobel prize 
winners, thirteen university and college presidents, key 
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figures in business and labor and a former law partner of 
the President.” 


During the next two weeks both the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury held an unusual number of 
meetings with congressmen. While the identities of the 
legislators suggest that the principal concern was 
legislation pending for 1945 foreign economic 
appropriations, there is strong reason to believe that the 
refugee proposal was also on the agenda some of the 
time. Just before the May 24 Cabinet meeting Roosevelt 
held a meeting with Senator Guy Gillette and a 
bipartisan group from both Houses. Five days later 
Gillette introduced a resolution urging the President to 
receive escaping Jews and other Nazi victims “on Ellis 
Island or other designated centers for temporary 
detention and care.”*? That same day the Washington 
Post ran a full page ad in support of the Gillette 
resolution, placed by the Emergency Committee to Save 
the Jewish People of Europe. 


In the week following introduction of the Gillette 
resolution Roosevelt used the media to gather support for 
executive action. On May 30 he “applauded” the idea of 
“free ports” but remained non-committal. On June 2 he 
implied that a shelter would be established and made 
clear that such a rescue center would not be for Jews 
alone and would not be a financial burden on the 
American people. Support would come from the Army, 
which was eager to assist in the removal of refugees who 
were impeding its military operations, and from 
UNRRA.™* Most important, presidential assurances that 
additional facilities would soon be established overseas 
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meant that Americans would not be called upon to 
receive significant numbers. Roosevelt had encouraged 
the WRB to press the British for a camp in Tripolitania 
and for additional sites in the 

Mediterranean area and in Palestine in part because he 
did not want even one American shelter to be viewed as 
opening the gates to a large influx. 


The Allied invasion of Normandy, the long-awaited 
Second Front, occurred on June 6, both obscuring the 
refugee issue and strengthening the argument that the 
refugees’ sojourn in this country would be of short 
duration. Between June 2 and June 9 seven members of 
the House introduced separate but identical resolutions 
urging the President to establish “free ports” in the 
United States. Samuel Dickstein, the New York 
Democrat who chaired the House Immigration and 
Naturalization Committee, threatened to begin full 
committee hearings on the bills if the President did not 
act before June 21.*° On June 8, Roosevelt signed the 
memorandum that directed the appropriate offices of the 
government to proceed to establish the Oswego camp. 
On June 9 he announced his action to the press, and on 
June 12 he sent a formal message to the Congress. There 
was no apparent opposition. In any case, news from 
Normandy dominated the front pages and filled the 
airways. Oswego was but a footnote. Few knew of the 
efforts behind it and of the possibilities denied. 


The evidence suggests that there was widespread 
approval for the establishment of temporary refugee 
camps in the United States. It offers the tantalizing 
possibility that there was a public whose support could 
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have been marshalled for the admission of Jewish 
refugees. It was too late for more than four million. But 
more than one million still remained in Hungary when 
Pehle presented his proposal to the members of the 
WRB. The first transports for Auschwitz from Hungary 
left April 27. In early May deportations became 
systematic. By June 7, the day before Roosevelt 
established the Oswego shelter, nearly 290,000 had been 
deported. Before the deportations stopped one month 
later nearly 520,000 more were sent to their deaths.*° 
During the spring of 1944 Washington and London 
received numerous offers to ransom and even release 
Jews from Hungary. The WRB was skeptical but did not 
discount them altogether as the British insisted upon 
doing. We can only speculate about the arrangements 
that might have developed if places of refuge had 
existed. 


It is impossible to know also how many might have 
escaped from Hungary across Yugoslavia and the 
Adriatic Sea to Allied Italy if more help had been 
available. The WRB sent Leonard Ackermann 

to Italy to facilitate refugee movement along this route. 
The British tied his hands, however, by withholding 
approval of his appointment, approval which the WRB 
expected to be a mere formality, until the WRB agreed 
that he would merely “investigate” and not stimulate 
refugee traffic.*’ Neither American nor British military 
leaders in Italy received Jewish refugees enthusiastically; 
non-Jewish, non-Italian refugees could be moved to 
British camps in the Middle East and thus did not present 
the problem that Jews did. Americans were, however, 
less restrictive than the British. Most of the 15,000 
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people who crossed the Adriatic in the peak weeks of 
late 1943 and early 1944 did so on small Partisan 
schooners sailing under the direction of American Army 
intelligence officers. 


Military efforts to curtail the refugee traffic into Allied 
Italy acquired a new seriousness after General 
Eisenhower was transferred in January, 1944 from the 
Mediterranean to the European Theatre to prepare for 
Normandy, and command of Allied Forces in Italy 
passed to General Alexander and his predominantly 
British staff. Soon after, Tito complained of receiving 
less assistance. The May 3 restrictive order banning 
military assistance to anyone other than Partisans and 
their families attempting to cross the Adriatic was not 
lifted until June 14, five days after Oswego was 
announced. That same day the British commander, 
chafing at American pressure, threatened to reinstate ic 
In the meantime, refugee traffic had fallen by more than 
half during a crucial time.*? How much could it have 
increased instead if temporary havens had been 
available? 


We may never know what was possible. The story 
behind the Oswego Emergency Refugee Shelter suggests 
that rescue advocates, even though no longer blocked by 
Breckinridge Long and a hostile State Department, were 
unable to deliver an unequivocal message to the 
President. Morgenthau appeared late as a _ rescue 
advocate, his interest, as Henry Feingold has noted, “as 
much a spin-off from his long-standing rivalry with the 
State Department” as it was a response to the news from 
Europe.”” However, schooled by his 
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“boys,” his commitment became real. Yet he retreated in 
the face of Stimson’s persistent warnings, unable to risk 
pushing his President — and perhaps himself — out on a 
political limb. As for Roosevelt, it may be, as Feingold 
provocatively suggests, that his lack of response “was at 
once a failure of mind, spirit and will,’ an absence of 
“the spiritual depth to fathom the crucible being 
experienced by European Jewry,” a lacking of “the 
historical insight and intelligence to understand the 
meaning of Auschwitz for our time,” as well as a lack of 
political courage.”! In any event, it is unlikely that, even 
if time had not been running out, the WRB staff would 
have gone over Morgenthau and Roosevelt to take their 
case directly to the public. 


It may be, as Walter Laqueur has persuasively argued in 
The Terrible Secret, that a horrific gap opened between 
knowledge and understanding. Perhaps leaders and led, 
both in government and in the private sector, did not 
grasp the news available to them. Surely this was the 
case among Jewish leaders who united in their 
opposition to Bergson but were unable to agree upon an 
alternative to his flamboyant tactics and program of 
temporary sanctuaries.°” It may have been true also of 
Morgenthau and other Administration figures who 
weighed rescue against politics on Capitol Hill and 
concluded that the latter was more pressing. The British 
operated under fewer illusions but they were not forced 
to take concrete rescue measures so long as the United 
States did not. It appears that the Bergsonites and the 
WRB staff grasped the news more fully than most. Both 
were mavericks less inclined to self-deception, the 
former cast out by the organized Jews who could have 
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given them legitimacy and the latter restrained within the 
Weberian “iron cage” which all bureaucracies, inherently 
directed toward their own self- preservation, become. 
The Oswego story reveals in a single event all the 
agonies of the rescue problem, including the 
ambivalence of the Roosevelt Administration and the 
impotence of rescue advocates. 


What of the one thousand Oswego refugee/immigrants 
confined for eighteen months on the wind-chilled 
American shore of Lake Ontario? Measures taken on 
their behalf established precedents that affected far larger 
numbers. They were the first refugees ever to arrive in 
the United States for whom the government accepted any 
sort of responsibility. Interested private organizations 
worked with each other and with the government to 
supplement government maintenance with a wide array 
of rehabilitative, religious, recreational and vocational 
services. Cooperation between public and private 
agencies on behalf of refugees, taken for granted today, 
was initiated at Oswego. 


The impact of confinement is evidenced in the story of 
the Oswego internment. Ninety per cent were Jewish. 
While in the shelter their differences, chief among them 
being national distinctions, could not be overcome by the 
commonalities that Jewishness and Judaism provided; 
they never formed a community. Experiences varied 
considerably, especially among different generations, but 
the lack of privacy, uncertainty about the future and 
losses that most families suffered before coming to 
Oswego contributed to extreme mood changes, great 
outbursts of hysteria and a number of cases of severe 
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withdrawal. The signs of disintegration worsened as the 
months dragged on and the frustration led many to take a 
more sanguine view of their earlier difficulties in 
Europe. At the same time, Americanization occurred in 
subtle as well as overt ways that hastened their 
subsequent adaptation when they gained admission as 
immigrants. The political story of the Oswego refugees 
is one of failed hopes and tokenism. The social story of 
the Oswego immigrants is one of disintegration and 
resiliency. The former adds to our understanding of the 
obstacles that rescue advocates faced. The latter has 
considerable implications for agencies and organizations 
presently working with refugee groups arriving in the 
United States. 
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Carlton J. H. Hayes, Spain, and the Refugee Crisis, 
1942-1945" 


By JOHN P. WILLSON 


Spain presents a particularly complex set of problems for 
the historian who would understand America’s role in 
the refugee crisis of World War II. That America — and 
Great Britain — played a part in the destruction of 
Europe’s Jews can no longer be disputed; the question 
now is of degree. ! But the Holocaust raised such 
fundamental issues that even a generation later it is 
difficult to move beyond the moralism that characterized 
the arguments of many liberal journalists during the war. 
They blamed myopic, even profascist State Department 
officials and public apathy for putting the Final Solution 
within the Nazis’ reach.” Refugee policy in Spain was 
especially vulnerable to moralists because of the position 
of the Spanish Civil War in the ideological battles of the 
thirties, and because 

the State Department’s courting of Francisco Franco 
often seemed to run counter to the fight against fascism. 
Franco’s victory remained a thorn in liberal sides well 
past the war years, and affected American diplomacy in 
that beleaguered nation until at least 1953.° The State 
Department, which had drawn general liberal wrath for 
its lack of apparent interventionism in the crises of the 
thirties, also was the zealous administrator of the 
restrictive American immigration laws.” So the Spanish 
refugee question combined for liberals the most 
emotionally explosive issues of the war years: the Final 
Solution, appeasement, and the future of democracy. 
One result was to cloud the refugee issue; another was to 
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open all American diplomatic officials associated with 
the Franco regime to moralistic attacks, particularly the 
Ambassador, Carlton J. H. Hayes. 


Hayes went to Spain in May, 1942, with no prior 
political or diplomatic experience, but with the 
advantage of bringing no built-in opposition to his 
appointment. By 1942 Hayes had studied and taught at 
Columbia University for over four decades and was 
probably America’s premier historian of modern Europe. 
His academic background and_ reputation for 
internationalism and deep democratic convictions 
endeared him to liberal intellectuals. His active Catholic 
humanism, which had included several years as Catholic 
Chairman of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and the presidency of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, enhanced his standing among all 
religious groups, including pro-Franco Catholics. 
Spaniards had no objections to his ambiguous, neutral, 
inconspicuous attitudes toward their Civil War. And 
Hayes had shown in his writings a broad humanitarian 
tolerance and a remarkable ability to synthesize the 
continuities of the western experience. He had founded 
and dominated the historical study of nationalism and 
had for many years spoken out loudly against all forms 
of totalitarianism. 

To Carlton Hayes, Western Civilization, Catholic 
humanism, democracy, and internationalism were a 
continuum of mutually dependent elements. He seemed 
the perfect choice to go to Spain.” 


By mid-1944, when Hayes was in Washington 
conferring with his superiors, this had changed. 
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Representative Emanuel Celler of New York went on the 
radio on July 12 to demand Hayes’ recall, a break with 
Franco, and economic sanctions on Spain until its people 
found an acceptable government. John M. Coffee of 
Washington, another veteran Franco-fighter, introduced 
a resolution to the same effect in the House a week later. 
Celler’s speech marked the third time in two months he 
had attacked Hayes. Each time he used the wolfram 
settlement, which he viewed as appeasement and blamed 
on Hayes, as a springboard.° The Ambassador, he said, 
created and directed Spanish policy by refusing to 
cooperate with government departments that tried to deal 
with Franco firmly. Specifically, Celler accused Hayes 
of ignoring the Board of Economic Warfare (BEW), the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS), the Office of War 
Information (OWI), and more recently the War Refugee 
Board (WRB). The blanket charges immediately 
followed the wolfram settlement, and on June 20 Celler 
went into greater detail on Hayes’s failure to permit 
WRB to function in Spain. He concluded each 
denunciation with a variation of the same line: “The time 
has come,” he cried, “to put the screws upon the 
Francophile. Hayes should be recalled.” 


Celler’s emotional attacks enveloped Hayes in 
controversy. Previous cries for his recall had alluded to 
the ever-present appeasement issue, but never to specific 
actions that concretely aligned him with the enemies of 
Spanish democracy.® Celler’s charges gave the liberals 

a scapegoat, an identifiable element in the vaporous 
pro-Franco clique, a _ specific purveyor of the 
appeasement mentality. And although much of the 
Congressman’s material came from the past, he did not 
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pull it out of the air; he grounded the attacks in 
information that could have come only from officials of 
the agencies in question. 


As Celler carefully pointed out, Hayes’ differences with 
the War Refugee Board involved questions of policy and 
of fundamental concern for human life. This charge 
struck at the heart of Hayes’ conception of his life’s 
work. While in Washington, he conferred with John W. 
Pehle, Executive Director of WRB, and tried to find out 
what the Board expected him to do. According to Pehle, 
Hayes finally admitted that both the Embassy and the 
Spanish government could have done more to save 
Europe’s Jews.” Whether Hayes made such an 
“admission” or not, it was a long road from Madrid in 
May, 1942, to Pehle’s office in July, 1944. For eighteen 
months the road ran relatively straight and smooth, but in 
January, 1944, it forked. One branch represented 
administrative efficiency in handling refugees, the other 
emphasized the moral problem of rescuing Jews from 
Hitler’s ovens. The question in Pehle’s office was 
whether Hayes had taken the wrong fork. ” 


Refugees had begun to trickle into Spain after the fall of 
France in 1940. Spanish officials rarely turned them 
back, but those who lacked visas (often Jews) usually 
ended up in internment camps. One such prison, Miranda 
del Ebro near Bilbao, offered facilities little better than 
the Germans provided. By the end of 1941 about 2,000 
stateless refugees resided in its squalor.!! Two American 
organizations operated in Spain in 1940-1941: The 
American Friends’ Service Committee and the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution 
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Committee (JDC). Each lacked funds, and JDC had to 
function semi-clandestinely because of a Spanish law 
prohibiting any Jewish organization on Spanish soil. At 
first it distributed relief funds through Mrs. Virginia 
Weddell, wife of the former Ambassador to Spain, but 
later in 1941 branched out to Barcelona under the 
direction of a Portuguese Red Cross official. = 


In November, 1942, the refugee trickle became a flood 
when the North African invasion prompted Germany to 
occupy all of southern France. Spain, despite German 
pressure to extradite Jews and military-aged Frenchmen, 
had announced in August that no refugee would be 
returned to a belligerent nation against his will.'° That 
step, while important, scarcely dented Hayes’ problem. 
Spain’s economy simply could not stand the strain, and 
barely provided for its own population. This meant that 
unless relief funds were found, hunger, disease, and 
Spanish camp conditions would take a horrible toll, and 
perhaps provoke Franco to close the border. An obvious 
solution lay in evacuation, but that presented other 
difficulties. Foreign Minister Count Francisco Gomez de 
Jordana agreed in December, 1942, to release all 
refugees from prison camps except belligerents of 
military age (meaning the French), if the embassy would 
provide funds for their sustenance.!* But they had no 
place to go. The United States still observed its 
restrictive peacetime immigration quotas, and moved 
very slowly toward an effective relief and refugee 
program. As of December, 1942, Myron Taylor and 
Breckinridge Long represented America on the thirty-six 
nation Intergovernmental Committee, and Herbert 
Lehman was slated to direct the new Foreign Relief and 
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Rehabilitation Administration, but neither group had 
established working units in the Mediterranean area. 
Taylor reported to his’ British counterpart in 
mid-December that military operations made it 
“impractical” to send refugees to North Africa.'° As late 
as March, 1943, Breckinridge Long, the Assistant 
Secretary of State responsible for most immigration 

and refugee matters, was still arguing that North Africa 
was a sovereign political entity where the United States 
had no jurisdiction to establish internment camps.!° 


Between December, 1942, and March, 1943, Hayes 
managed to fashion a patchwork program. He created a 
relief and refugee section in the Embassy in late 
December, with Third Secretary Niles W. Bond at its 
head. It took responsibility, along with the reluctant 
British, for French and Allied refugees. He convinced 
Jordana to allow unofficial representatives of the French 
North African Liberation Committee into Madrid to 
assist their countrymen. He elicited the help and the 
funds of the Red Cross. Finally, to deal with the 
“stateless” refugees, mostly Jews, he combined JDC, 
AFSC, and later the Unitarian Service Committee and 
the National Catholic Welfare Council’s War Relief 
Service Committee into one organization, the 
“Representation in Spain of American’ Relief 
Organizations.” The group chose David Blickenstaff, a 
Quaker, as its director.’ RSARO afforded several 
advantages: it allowed decentralized effort and a division 
of labor so that each unit could concentrate on particular 
refugee groups; it centralized administration and 
bookkeeping; and, most important, the Spanish 
government officially recognized its connection with the 
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Allied embassies. This gave JDC a legal cover, and 
meant that all refugees technically fell under the 
protection of the American government. This 
technicality proved important to thousands of Jews and 
young Frenchmen. A qualifier of Spanish policy toward 
stateless refugees (“illegal” entrants) was that they could 
not gain a release from Spanish camps unless provision 
had been arranged for them to leave the country. Only 
the Allied governments had the facilities (especially 
ships) to accomplish this.!® 


In early March, 1943, the American government and the 
Intergovernmental Committee, although still maintaining 
the regular 

quota system, agreed to limited evacuation of refugees in 
neutral nations to North Africa and Palestine. Hayes 
moved quickly; soon Jordana agreed, under German 
protest, to drop the distinction between belligerent and 
non-belligerent refugees. Hayes immediately negotiated 
the release of 1,400 young Frenchmen who wanted to get 
to North Africa and join the Allied armies, and the Free 
French arranged for ships to evacuate them from Cadiz. 
When the Germans threatened to sink the French ships, 
Jordana suggested that the Allies use Portuguese ports 
and British ships. On March 15, Salazar agreed, and the 
evacuation process began.!? An unexpected dividend 
several days later gave a few (unfortunately, very few) 
stateless Jews protection when Spain recognized the 
Hungarian puppet regime. Since Hayes and Jordana had 
been discussing the refugee theme anyway, Hayes 
suggested that the Allied governments would take the 
recognition with more grace if Spain agreed to use its 
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Hungarian Embassy to protect refugees. Franco 
complied.”° 


By mid-March, Spain harbored about 10,000 refugees, 
three-fourths of them French, and the Embassy’s costs 
had ballooned to $150,000 per month. The British 
conceived a plan to establish internment camps in North 
Africa, but foot-dragging in the State Department 
temporarily negated Hayes’ hard-won progress. 
Breckinridge Long preferred to wait until the 
Intergovernmental Committee met at Bermuda, April 
19-29,7! 


The Bermuda Conference, which Feingold has correctly 
called “the politics of gestures,”~” at least recognized the 
reality that Spain’s impoverished conditions necessitated 
prompt evacuation of the 14,000 French and 
6,000-8,000 Jewish refugees. The delegates felt that 
Spain and other neutral countries would accept more 
refugees if the Allies could maintain a regular evacuation 
schedule; Spain, they decided, could be used as an 
example.” About two months behind Hayes’ lead, the 
Allies opened refugee facilities in North Africa. 


From this point, progress was linear. Evacuation from 
Spain through Portugal of both French and Jewish 
refugees occurred almost 

as fast as the Allied Embassies could arrange for ships. 
By July, the Free French offices in Madrid out-stripped 
Vichy’s facilities, and allowed Jacques Truelle to take 
over the burden of the French problem.”* In September, 
1943, after Italy’s surrender, Jordana agreed to evacuate 
refugees from Spanish ports. In 1943 over 20,300 
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refugees left Spain, including 16,000 Frenchmen, 800 
American airmen, and about 3,500 “stateless” J ews.” 


Unfortunately, progress related more to quantity than to 
quality. The Spanish government retained anxieties, 
bordering on paranoia, that revolutionary exiles would 
filter across the border, and watched with interest Allied 
treatment of the several thousand Republican internees 
in North Africa.”° The American Embassy had to face 
the risk that Franco would seal the Pyrenean border if he 
found suspicious movements in either the north or south. 
And while Spain had an economic interest in refugee 
evacuation, its deeply-rooted anti-Semitism caused extra 
hardships for fleeing Jews. Blickenstaff reported in June, 
1943, that while French citizens moved through Spain 
rather easily, the government invariably placed Jews in 
its worst concentration camps and released them only 
when they obtained specific means to leave the 
country.” Hayes pressed for quicker release and better 
camp conditions, but never really broke down Spain’s 
reluctance to treat all refugees equally. In March, 1943, 
he convinced Jordana to grant Spanish citizenship to 500 
Sephardic Jews about to be sent to camps in Poland. 
Eventually the same fiction saved 660 more, but only 
when the Allies gave absolute assurances that the Jews 
would immediately be evacuated.”® 


Frictions within RSARO and the Allies’ insufficient 
North African facilities compounded the Jews’ 
problems. JDC’s representatives, who worked mostly in 
Barcelona, often refused Blickenstaff’s supervision. 
They also had more ambitious goals than Blickenstaff; 
JDC wanted the Jewish refugees admitted to the United 
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States, not just removed from Spain. Their pressure on 
the State Department 

for visas often resulted in administrative difficulties for 
RSARO and complaints from the Spaniards. Blickenstaff 
sympathized with JDC’s goals, and severely criticized 
American immigration policy (he called it “a little 
fascistic”), but he also knew that fighting the State 
Department would not better Spain’s camp conditions 
nor reverse its anti-Semitic traditions. He therefore 
concentrated on improving the stateless refugees’ living 
conditions, and moving them to the North African camp 
at Fedhala provided the best practical alternative.’ The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) assumed responsibility for Fedhala in early 
1944, and markedly improved its facilities. Even 
UNRRA, however, rejected about 25% of the Jewish 
applicants from Spain, despite Blickenstaff’s pleas and 
Hayes’ requests for an open-ended definition of 
“refugee.” In December, 1944, four months after WRB 
had ceased its rescue operations in Spain, Blickenstaff 
and Hayes were still hard at work trying to break down 
Spain’s intransigence and UNRRA’s reluctance.°? 


Roosevelt established the War Refugee Board on 
January 22, 1944, and changed the direction of American 
policy. Its architects, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and two 
of his Treasury officials, John W. Pehle, head of Foreign 
Funds Control, and General Counsel Randolph Paul, 
wrenched WRB out of the government after eighteen 
months of agonizing delays. Morgenthau had known of 
Hitler’s extermination policies since late 1942, but could 
convince neither Allied government to face the problem 
until the full story came in bits and pieces during the 
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winter of 1943-44. The Treasury officials suffered 
through sloppy administration, latent anti-Semitism, 
particularly in Breckinridge Long’s jurisdiction, and 
British reluctance to move Jewish refugees to the Middle 
East. Born of conflict, WRB had a crusading zeal rarely 
found in government agencies. 


WRB’s leadership and goals almost inevitably faced 
difficulties in Spain. Pehle, WRB’s first Director, had 
fought at Morgenthau’s side for its creation; in the 
process they worked closely with JDC and the World 
Jewish Congress, neither of which could function 

legally in Spain except through Hayes’ organization. 
Pehle knew little about RSARO or its work. Hayes, on 
the other hand, apparently failed to understand the 
urgency with which WRB emphasized the rescue of 
Europe’s Jews. The order creating the new agency 
arrived in Spain on January 25 — while the wolfram 
crisis consumed Hayes’ time and energy. By early May, 
when the Madrid Embassy could sit back and evaluate 
the months of crisis (ironically, at the same time WRB 
began to increase public awareness of the Final 
Solution), Hayes’ relations with WRB had deteriorated 
beyond repair. 


The Pehle-Hayes meeting of July 17 and 20, 1944, were 
a study in opposite comprehensions. Each came armed 
with a systematic defense of his actions.°** Each made 
charges and counter-charges. Neither understood the 
other’s assumptions. Pehle defined Hayes’ lack of 
cooperation in two categories: failure to extend refugee 
activities from relief to rescue, despite the Board’s 
specific proposals; and refusal to allow a WRB 
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representative in Spain. The Ambassador argued that 
Blickenstaff’s organization had done an excellent job 
and that the Board’s requests had often interfered with 
foreign policy. The Spanish government, Hayes said, 
aided refugees to the limit of its capacity; but it had 
neither the will nor the influence with Germany to press 
for rescue operations.** 


Pehle’s urgency of moral purpose and Hayes’ deep 
involvement with the wolfram crisis had created blind 
spots. WRB had tried to clear its policies through State 
Department political officers in early February, but a full 
statement of its powers never reached Madrid. James 
Dunn, afraid that WRB’s request for a public Spanish 
welcome to refugees would interfere with wolfram 
negotiations, watered down its humanitarian appeal and 
created a communications problem the two departments 
never solved.** Hayes apparently decided that WRB 
represented simply another stage in the proliferation of 
wartime agencies, and determined to maintain 
centralized control over the refugee problem. He made 
the rescue representations WRB requested — for Spain 
to save 238 Jewish internees about to be deported from 
France, and to accept children brought over the border 
by French guides — but never with the force or urgency 
WRB desired.*°> WRB felt especially concerned about 
the children. 

The Treasury had issued licenses, funds, and visas to 
JDC to rescue 1,000 refugee children in the first half of 
1944. WRB asked Hayes to transmit the material to JDC 
and to demand that Spain relax its border patrols. Pehle 
contended that Hayes refused. But WRB should have 
known, as Hayes later pointed out, that Spain did not 
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turn refugees away, and that JDC, despite its Treasury 
licenses, could not operate under Spanish law. Hayes 
instead gave the material to Blickenstaff.*° 


A WRB representative in Spain might have settled the 
controversies, but Pehle insisted upon an independent 
Embassy attaché, and Hayes just as adamantly held out 
for use of RSARO’s facilities. On this point, given 
Spain’s peculiar fears and problems, Hayes was probably 
right. But in the absence of a mediator, communications 
did not improve. Hayes, convinced that the Embassy had 
done all it could for refugees, continued to view WRB’s 
enthusiasm as a threat to the “settled purposes of 
American policy in Spain.” Even though the numbers of 
refugees within Spain’s reach rapidly dwindled in 1944, 
Pehle retained a deep distrust of Hayes and the Spanish 
government.*’ Neither understood the other’s priorities, 
and their conflicts never abated until on August 24, 
1944, military victories removed the reasons for WRB’s 
operations in Spain.°® 


The refugee crisis was ultimately a problem of highest 
policy. WRB’s limited authority and paltry funding”? 
indicate that neither Allied government intended it to 
have the effect Pehle and the rescue advocates desired. 
Any moral sanctions they imposed should have included 
the priority-makers: Roosevelt, Churchill, and the 
Combined Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was, and is, too easy 
to blame Breckinridge Long, or James Dunn, or Carlton 
Hayes, at least until the military, political, and 
diplomatic contexts of refugee policy are fully 
understood. 
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Spain was a difficult neutral in a war of difficult 
neutrals.*° It appears that rescue activities received more 
cooperation from Turkey, Sweden, and Switzerland than 
Franco was ever willing to give. One must remember, 
however, that such cooperation reflects 

less on the abilities and attitudes of American 
Ambassadors or WRB representatives than upon the 
willingness of neutral governments to order their 
priorities in favor of refugees and to act. The Wallenberg 
mission in Hungary, leasing boats in Sweden to smuggle 
refugees out of the Balkans, financing Zionist cadres to 
smuggle refugees from Hungary to Slovakia, sponsoring 
Red Cross relief packages to camps, and the use of 
psychological warfare techniques”! all depended upon 
the good will of neutral governments. Spain’s response 
to Hayes’ initiatives prior to January, 1944, showed that 
it was not entirely unwilling to agree to humanitarian 
refugee programs. But for reasons of its own Spain 
reached the limits of its willingness to act far sooner than 
Turkey, Sweden, or Switzerland. 


The crucial factors were Spain’s nationalism and the 
relation of German to Allied power on the Iberian 
Peninsula. Given Germany’s, imperial ambitions, 
Spain’s strategic position (much more strategic than the 
other neutrals’)*” and its inability to survive another 
conflict so soon after its disastrous Civil War, and the 
hostility of Allied liberals toward its government, the 
Franco regime knew that its only chance to remain 
independent lay in maintaining a balance of power 
between the belligerents. In refugee policy, as in all its 
diplomacy, Spain charted a middle, course and stuck to 
it. Add to the basic goal of national survival Spain’s fear 
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of revolution, its depressed economy, and _ its 
anti-Semitism (in no particular order of importance), and 
it is unthinkable that Franco would have changed his 
refugee policy significantly even if the United States had 
insisted upon a policy of rescue from the beginning. 


Under these handicaps, plus the Allied policy-makers’ 
reluctance to face fully the horrors of the Holocaust, 
Carlton Hayes’s activities on behalf of refugees were at 
least equal to his ability to accomplish anything. He, 
more than anyone, understood Spanish nationalism. In 
1944 Hayes grew impatient with pressures from 
Washington agencies, with WRB as with BEW, OWI, 
and OSS. This implied no conflict with their goals 
(except in the futility of trying to foment revolution in 
Spain, with which WRB was never concerned), but 
simply a conviction that the best interests of the United 
States and the realities in Spain called for policies that 
were in keeping with highest war priorities and the limits 
of diplomatic activity. 


* The author gratefully acknowledges a research grant 
from the American Philosophical Society in the 
preparation of this article. 


' Historians have only recently begun to reflect upon the 
role of the Allied governments in the destruction of 
European Jews. Partially this is because government 
archives were largely sealed until about 1965, but 
cultural factors must also be taken into account. The 
moral catharsis of Nuremburg deferred painful 
self-examination. The Cold War diverted emotion and 
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absorbed energy. Only with the revival of political 
passion in the sixties, with civil rights, revolution, and 
Vietnam, have intellectuals forced themselves to 
examine the complicity of the United States and Great 
Britain in the Holocaust. Led by Arthur D. Morse’s 
While Six Million Died: A Chronicle of American Apathy 
(New York: Random House, 1967), moralists and 
polemicists at first heaped scorn upon the Allied 
governments and their top officials, especially in the 
State Department. Henry L. Feingold, The Politics of 
Rescue: The Roosevelt Administration and _ the 
Holocaust, 1938-1945 (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1970), and David S. Wyman, Paper 
Walls: America and the Refugee Crisis, 1938-1941 
(Amherst: Univ. of Massachusetts Press, 1968), have 
attempted to go beyond moralism, to examine the 
political context that created American immigration and 
rescue policies. The only full study of the British 
government is unpublished, an excellent doctoral 
dissertation by Joshua B. Stein, “Britain and the 
European Jews, 1933-1939” (Saint Louis University, 
1971). The diplomatic context with which this paper is 
concerned is equally important, and it remains even 
more unexamined. 


* This was the editorial policy of the New York daily, 
PM, the Nation, and the New Republic. A good selection 
that represents PM’s attitude is Max Lerner, Public 
Journal: Marginal Notes on Wartime America (New 
York: Viking, 1945), especially pp. 151-55, 205-07, 
246-49, 265-67. 
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ot good selection of books critical of American policy 
in Spain after 1939 includes: T. J. Hamilton, 
Appeasement’s Child: The Franco Regime in Spain 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943); Allan Chase, 
Falange: The Axis Secret Army in the Americas (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943) ; Abel Plenn, Wind in 
the Olive Trees — Spain from the Inside (New York: 
Boni and Gaer, 1946); and Charles Foltz, The 
Masquerade in Spain (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1948). 
Emmet Hughes [Press Attaché in Spain, 1942-46], 
Report from Spain (New York: Henry Holt, 1947), and 
Herbert Feis [International Economic Adviser in the 
State Department], The Spanish Story: Franco and the 
Nations at War (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948) 
generally agreed with liberal criticism. This point of 
view, put into action by Roosevelt and Truman after 
March, 1945, led to a break in diplomatic relations 
between Spain and most Western democracies and to 
Spain’s exclusion from the United Nations until the Cold 
War promoted a detente in 1952-1953. 


“ See especially Robert Bendiner, The Riddle of the State 
Department (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942), and 
Freda Kirchwey, “The State Department Versus Political 
Refugees,” Nation, December 29, 1940, 648-49. 


> Published biographical material on Hayes is virtually 
nonexistent. The most complete sources are John 
Willson, “Carlton J. H. Hayes in Spain, 1942-1945” 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, Syracuse University, 
1969), 38-48; and Hayes’ unfinished autobiography, 
“Town and Gown: An Intellectual Journey, 1880’s to 
1950’s,” Carlton J. H. Hayes Papers, Butler Library, 
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Columbia University, Ms. of autobiography (hereinafter 
HP, series, box). 


° Wolfram ore produces tungsten, which is indispensible 
for hardening weapons and munitions. In May, 1944, the 
Allies had just completed an extremely trying six-month 
period of trying to shut off wolfram shipments from 
Portugal and Spain to Germany. The agreement was a 
compromise, due mainly to the British, and was 
unfavorably received by American liberals in and out of 
government. 


7 PM, May 4, 1944; Congressional Record, 78th 
Congress, 2nd Session, A-3220—21; New York Times, 
June 22, 1944. For Coffee’s resolution see 
Congressional Record, 78th Cong., 2nd_ Sess., 
A-3496-97. 


* The attacks began in mid-1943 and grew in ferocity as 
military victories allowed more time for ideological 
controversy. See Solomon F. Bloom, “Carlton Hayes 
Returns to the Fold,’ New Republic, August 30, 1943, 
280-82. Hayes spent many years after the war embroiled 
in controversy over his role in Spain. See Kayes, 
Wartime Mission in Spain, 1942-1945 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1945), passim; and Willson, “Carlton J. H. 
Hayes in Spain,” 1—7, 241-73. 


” Memorandum, Pehle, July 20, 1944, Papers of the War 
Refugee Board, 1944-1945, General Correspondence, 
Box 24, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library (hereinafter 
WRBP). 


'0 That is still the question for Hayes’ reputation. Morse 
and even Feingold, depending on WRB records, 
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essentially the same anti-Hayes file that Pehle prepared 
for Celler, characterize Hayes’ actions as generally 
reprehensible. Morse says that Hayes “firmly refused to 
permit the assignment of a board representative to his 
embassy,” and that he was defiant and engaged in 
“obstructionism.” Morse, op. cit., pp. 332-35, 353-54. 
Feingold agrees that Hayes’ embassy was the only one 
that failed to cooperate with WRB, and further charges 
that Hayes shared Breckinridge Long’s “aversion” to 
refugees. Feingold, op. cit., pp. 246, 208. 


'! Memorandum, J. P. Chamberlain (JDC), “The 
Refugee Problem in Spain,” HP, Spanish Papers, Box 6. 


'2 Tbid.; see also Memorandum, E. F. Rains (WRB), 
April 13, 1944, WRBP, General Correspondence, Box 
24; and for general background, Hayes, Wartime 
Mission, pp. 111-26. 


'S Hayes to Cordell Hull [Secretary of State], August 14, 
1942, Department of State Records, National Archives, 
Washington, D. C., 840.48 Refugees/3024 (hereinafter 
NA and decimal number), 


'4 Hayes to Hull, December 24, 1942, NA 852.48/1403. 
Jordana also agreed to allow the embassy to bring in a 
special attaché to handle refugee problems. This was 
considered a concession, because such gains were never 
made under the pro-fascist Ramon Serrano Sutfer, 
Jordana’s predecessor. 


= Taylor to Sir Herbert Emerson, December 14, 1942, 
Breckinridge Long Papers, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C., Box 202 (hereinafter BLP). 
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‘© Memorandum of conversation, Long and Sir Ronald 
Campbell, March 24, 1943’ BLP, Box 202. 


si Hayes to W. P. George [Spanish Desk, State 
Department], February 11, 1943, HP, Spanish Papers, 
Box 1; Memorandum, Bond, “Refugee Relief Activities 
of the American Embassy in Madrid,” July 7, 1944, 
ibid. Memorandum, Willard Beaulac [Counselor of 
Embassy], “Relief of Refugees in Spain,” January, 1944, 
ibid. The latter two organizations never had available the 
money or manpower that the others commanded. But 
they proved important — the USC because its larger 
offices in Lisbon provided more services in the Iberian 
area, and the Catholic Council because it quietly enlisted 
the help of the Papal Nuncio in Madrid, who had great 
influence with Franco. Robert C. Dexter [Unitarian 
Service Committee] to Hayes, September 11, 1943, HP, 
Spanish Papers, Box 6; Conversation, Beaulac and Papal 
Nuncio, December 29, 1943, HP, Spanish Papers, Box 1. 


'8 Blickenstaff to Hayes, June 23, 1943, HP, Spanish 
Papers, Box 6. 


" Hayes to Hull, March 8, 1943, HP, Spanish Papers, 
Box 1; Hayes to Hull, March 15, 1943, ibid. 


= Hughes, Report from Spain, p. 258. 


= Hayes to Hull, March 13, 1943, HP, Spanish Papers, 
Box 1; Memorandum, Long, March 24, 1943, BLP, Box 
202. 


= Feingold, op. cit., p. 297. 


= “Report to the Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom from Their Delegates to the 
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Conference on the Refugee Problem Held at Bermuda, 
April 19-29, 1943,” BLP, Box 203. 


” Hayes to Franklin D. Roosevelt, July 12, 1943, 
Official File 422, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York (hereinafter 
OF, FDRL); Roosevelt to Henry L. Stimson [Secretary 
of War], July 26, 1943, President’s Secretary’s File 
(PSF), State Department 1941, 1943-45, FDRL. 


= Bond, “Refugee Relief Activities,” July 7, 1944, HP, 
Spanish Papers, Box 1. 


“ Memorandum, Stimson, Conference with Hull, Knox, 
Davis, December 29, 1942, Stimson Papers, Sterling 
Library, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


*’ Blickenstaff to Hayes, June 23, 1943, HP, Spanish 
Papers, Box 6. 


8 Beaulac, “Relief of Refugees in Spain,” January, 
1944, HP, Spanish Papers, Box 1. Later WRB officials 
would give Hayes credit only for his activities, albeit 
reluctant, on behalf of the latter 660. They were 
apparently unaware of his earlier aid to Hungarian and 
Sephardic Jews. 


?° Memorandum, Robert M. Brandin [Third Secretary, 
American Embassy], June 28, 1943, HP, Spanish Papers, 
Box 6. Brandin contended that the crux of the problem 
between Blickenstaff and Sequerra, JDC’s chief Iberian 
official, was the latter’s insistence on visas, not the 
relief-rescue issue. 


39M. W. Beckleman [Assistant Chief of Mission, 
UNRRA, Casablanca] to Hayes, March 10,1944, HP, 
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Spanish Papers, Box 5; Blickenstaff to UNRRA, 
December 27,1944, HP, Spanish Papers, Box 1; 
Blickenstaff to Hayes, January 13, 1945, ibid. 


31 Excellent on WRB’s genesis are Feingold, op. cit., pp. 
223-47, and John Morton Blum, From the Morgenthau 
Diaries: Vol. Il, Years of War, 1941-19145 (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1967), pp. 207-23. 


? See “Cooperation in Spain,’ WRBP, Projects and 
Documents, Vol. 1, heading IV-D; Bond, “Refugee 
Relief Activities of the American Embassy in Madrid,” 
HP, Spanish Papers, Box 1. 


o Memorandum, Pehle, July 17, 20, 1944; WRBP, 
General Correspondence, Box 24. 


i Memorandum, J. B. Friedman [WRB], February 14, 
1944, WRBP, General Correspondence, Box 24. 


°° WRB sent the requests on March 18 and in early 
April. “Cooperation in Spain,” WRBP, Projects and 
Documents, Vol. 1, heading IV-D. 


” Memorandum, Leavitt [JDC], February 1, 1944, 
WRBP, Projects and Documents, Vol. 2, had already 
explained this to WRB, as well as Blickenstaff’s 
concentration on stateless Jews. 


37 The quotation is from Bond, “Refugee Relief 
Activities of the American Embassy in Madrid,” July 7, 
1944, HP, Spanish Papers, Box 1; Phele’s summary is in 
“Memorandum for Friedman’s Files,” WRBP, General 
Correspondence, Box 24. 
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8 WRB to Hayes, August 24, 1944, HP, Spanish Papers, 
Box 6. 


>? See Feingold, op. cit., chaps. 9, 10. 


*° Annette Baker Fox, The Power of Small States: 
Diplomacy in World War IT (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959), is a brilliant study of how 
relatively weak neutrals protected themselves and 
frustrated the great powers by playing them against each 
other. 


*! Feingold, op. cit., 246, 257-59. 


” Charles B. Burdick, Germany’s Military Strategy and 
Spain in World War II (Syracuse University Press, 
1968). 


Originally published in American Jewish Historical 
Quarterly (December 1972). Reprinted by permission of 
the American Jewish Historical Society. 
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What Did They Know? The American Jewish Press and 
the Holocaust, 1 September 1939 — 17 December 1942 


Alex Grobman™ 


Although much has been written about the responses of 
the American Jewish community to the destruction of 
European Jewry, there has been no systematic effort to 
determine what information was available in the 
American, Yiddish, and Anglo-Jewish press about this 
catastrophe. Important American Jewish leaders were 
privy to confidential organizational reports and 
sometimes to classified State Department documents, but 
for the average American Jew the main source of news 
was the press. Many contemporary Jews maintain that 
they knew little or nothing about what was transpiring in 
Europe during the Holocaust because the press in the 
United States did not or could not provide reports of 
these events. The purpose of this paper is to ascertain 
exactly what was known from September 1, 1939, when 
the war in Europe began until December 17, 1942, the 
day the Allies condemned the Nazis 

for exterminating the Jews. After determining what 
information was available, we will examine how it was 
perceived by American Jewry as reflected in the press. 
These were crucial years during which Jews were herded 
into ghettos, forced into the Lublin Reservation, 
systematically gunned down by the Einsatzgruppen, and 
sent to concentration camps to die of starvation, hard 
labor, disease, or ultimately in the gas chambers. 


In order to assess the type of data that existed and the 
extent to which it was integrated into the consciousness 
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of the press, it will be important to review a wide range 
of papers and periodicals. Special attention will be 
focused on the press of the most influential Jewish 
organizations: The National Jewish Monthly of B’nai 
B’rith; the Contemporary Jewish Record and _ the 
American Jewish Year Book of the American Jewish 
Committee; and the Congress Bulletin (later Congress 
Weekly) of the American Jewish Congress. Although the 
Jewish Labor Committee did not have an official paper, 
the Yiddish daily Forward very often espoused its 
views. 


Other national, regional and organizational papers 
carefully surveyed were Der Tog, Chicago Jewish 
Chronicle, Jewish Frontier, New Palestine, Opinion, The 
American Hebrew, The Call, The Ghetto Speaks, the 
Jewish Advocate, The Jewish Exponent, The Jewish 
Outlook, The Jewish Spectator, and The Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency Daily News Bulletin (J.T.A.). In 
addition, the following Jewish periodicals were used on 
a selective basis: Intermountain Jewish News, The 
Jewish Criterion, The Jewish Transcript, The Jewish 
Veteran, The Reconstructionist, The Jewish Morning 
Journal and The Scribe. 


The Conquest of Poland 


Information about the plight of Polish Jewry received 
sporadic attention in the American press during the first 
several months of the war. The Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency Daily News Bulletin and the Yiddish press were 
among the only sources that provided daily accounts of 
Jewish suffering. Unfortunately, however, not all of this 
news from Poland was accurate or complete. At times, it 
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was difficult to determine exactly what was happening 
because of fragmentary reports and exaggerated 
dispatches. A general idea of what was transpiring, 
however, was available for those who were interested! 
First reports from Poland told of Nazi air raids 

on Polish cities where the Jewish sections were 
intentionally among the hardest hit. Mendel Mozes, 
Chief of the Warsaw Bureau of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, visited a number of these battered areas and 
reported that many Jews had been killed or wounded. 
Damage to Jewish institutions had been extensive as 
well.” His eyewitness description of these events was 
broadcast throughout America. Such bombings 
precipitated the flight of thousands of Jews from Warsaw 
and other cities. The Jewish community of Vilna, like so 
many others, soon became overwhelmed by the 
tremendous influx of Jewish refugees and appealed to 
Jews abroad for food, money and clothing. Polish Jews 
also sought refuge in Latvia and Lithuania, but to no 
avail. Strict security measures had been taken by the 
Latvian authorities to prevent these Jews from entering. 
While many Jews succeeded in gaining admittance to 
Roumania, they were not permitted to stay more than 
several months.° 


Two of the most distressing reports from Poland during 
these early days appeared in The New York Times on 
September 13, 1939. Otto D. Tolischus, a member of the 
Berlin staff of the Times, had been permitted to visit the 
German armies fighting in Poland. He reported that in 
the Polish border town of Wieruszow, 50 Jews had been 
shot for alleged sniping and resistance. The same 
situation existed in many other towns in western Poland 
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to the point where it appeared that Jews were the leaders 
in the guerilla war instead of the Poles. Jews suffered so 
much because they formed the majority of the urban 
population in the embattled towns, and they owned the 
major business establishments in these areas.° 


The second dispatch from Berlin discussed the “first 
intimations that ‘a solution of the Jewish problem’ in 
Poland was on the German-Polish agenda.” This was 
revealed in a “special report” from the German News 
Bureau dispatched from the occupied areas 

of Poland. The report indicated that: “Removal of the 
Polish Jewish population from the European domain 
would ... , in the long view, definitely bring a solution of 
the Jewish question in Europe nearer. For this is just the 
Jewry which, through its high birth rate and in spite of 
all existing differences between the two groups, has 
continually established the large numbers of Western 
Jewry, whose birth rate is small.” What was not 
explained, as the Times said, was “how ... the removal 
of Jews from Poland without their extermination can halt 
the alleged ‘strengthening’ of Western Jewry ...”” 


When Warsaw finally surrendered on September 27, 
1939, the American Hebrew observed that the Nazis had 
succeeded “in what centuries of persecution did not 
accomplish — the destruction of the heart of world 
Jewry.”® Daily reports in the Jewish press told of the 
wholesale executions, the complete obliteration of 
hundreds of Polish towns,” and the confiscation of all 
property of Jews who had fled.'° It was also noted the 
“savage butchery” of Jews by Ukrainian terrorists,!! the 
condemning to death of twenty-two Jewish nurses 
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serving with the Polish Red Cross by the Nazi military 
authorities after the fall of the fortress of Modlin, the 
tens of thousands of homeless and starving refugees 
seeking refuge,!’ and the large number of Jewish 
suicides in Warsaw,“ as well as the imposition of forced 
labor.'° 


Eastern Europe under Nazi Rule 


As the Nazi war machine extended its domination over 
the Jews in Eastern Europe, the tales of widespread 
massacres and executions, '° mass arrests and forced 
labor, |” expulsions, '® and depredations!” continued to 
appear in the Jewish press. Dr. Henryk Szoszkes, former 
Vice-President of the Warsaw Jewish Community 
Council, escaped from Poland in November and duly 
reported that “the Nazis’ aim was physical destruction in 
the shortest possible time of as many Jews as 
possible.” 


The exact number of Jews who had already been killed 
was very difficult to ascertain. On December 18, 1939, 
the J.7.A. reported on the authority of the World Jewish 
Congress that in Nazi occupied Poland “about a quarter 
of a million Jews have been wiped out by military 
operations, executions, disease and starvation and that at 
least 80% of the remaining Jews had been reduced to 
complete beggary.””! However, on January 3, 1940, the 
J.T.A. reported that the Germans had executed “an 
average of 200 Jews every day since the war began.” 
“This,” the J. 7.4. concluded, “would bring the total 
executions in the four months of the war to 
approximately 24,000.” 
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Initially, some segments of the American Jewish press 
reacted to the reports of Hitler’s proposed “Jewish State” 
in Poland with considerable skepticism.”° However, on 
October 6, 1939, the rumors were given greater credence 
when Hitler hinted at a plan for the solution of the 
Jewish problem in his speech to the Reichstag. 
Furthermore, the Associated Press reported from Berlin 
on the same day that an authorized source had asserted 
that Hitler was thinking “about a Jewish reservation 
within the Polish State where not only Polish and 
German Jews could live, but Jews from other lands.” 
This reservation was to be modelled after an American 
Indian reservation, but would be larger than Palestine 
and would have at least 3,000,000 inhabitants at the 
outset.74 


The Forward charged that the Nazis were not interested 
in founding a Jewish State, but rather a Jewish 
concentration camp. There Jews from Germany, Poland, 
and elsewhere would be held under the poorest of 
conditions and would suffer great deprivation.”° “If this 
fantastic plan is carried out,’ declared the American 
Jewish Committee, “it would mean that the 2,000,000 
Jews now in Germany or in territories under German 
domination, would be confined in what would be a large 
concentration camp, where they would be doomed to 
degredation, misery, and death””° B’nai B'rith 
authorities claimed that “if the plan is carried through, 
there 

is little doubt that hundreds of thousands — even millions 
— will simply die of starvation, disease, and suicide.” 
According to the Jewish Morning Journal, the proposed 
reservation was only a new form of robbery. It was 
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designed as a means to confiscate Jewish property and to 
“squeeze ransom money out of their relatives abroad.””/ 


In an editorial entitled “The New Ghetto,” Der Tog 
declared that there “was no limit to the insanity of Hitler 
and to his abnormal animosity and hatred for the Jews.” 
Furthermore, it pointed out that unlike past persecutions, 
Jews were now in a “permanent ceaseless pogrom. They 
were unable to catch their breath between one pogrom 
and the other.” Der Tog concluded by asking “what can 
Jews expect from a state, such as proposed by Hitler?””* 
The answer to this question was to be found in the 
London Times when it asserted that: “To thrust 
3,000,000 Jews, relatively few of whom are 
agriculturists, into the Lublin region and to force them to 
settle there would doom them to famine.” “That, perhaps 
is the intention,” the editorial concluded.”” 


During the final months of 1939, the Jewish press 
continued its extensive coverage of the events 
surrounding the proposed Lublin Reservation. Reports 
told of the mass deportations of Jews from all parts of 
the Reich to the Lublin region;*” of the frightful sanitary 
and housing conditions there;*! of the appalling shortage 
of food; of pneumonia, typhoid, and dysentery which 
had reached epidemic proportions;>” of Jewish girls 
taken from their homes and into the barracks to satisfy 
the lusts of the Nazi soldiers; and of the many suicides 
committed by those who had been driven to this act by 
desperation.*° The tremendous fear of being sent to the 
Lublin protectorate prompted many Jews to seek asylum 
in other countries and to request help from the Jews 
abroad. The J/.7.A. reported on November 5, 1939, that 
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the Jewish residents of La Paz, Bolivia had received over 
300 cables from their relatives in Germany with appeals 
to save them from the threat of being sent to the Lublin 
Reservation.*4 


ATROCITIES REVEALED IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


The previously inadequate reporting by the American 
press of the plight of European Jewry improved 
somewhat in early 1940. On January 23, The New York 
Times reported that Vatican radio had denounced the 
atrocities committed by the Nazis against the Polish 
people. The papal radio station broadcast that it was 
receiving almost daily reports from Warsaw, Cracow, 
Pomerania, Poznan, and Silesia, that told of “destitution, 
destruction and infamy of every description.” There 
could be no doubt that these accounts were correct. It 
was pointed out that the Nazis had begun to move Jews 
and Poles into separate hermetically sealed ghettos 
which were highly inadequate to sustain the several 
millions destined to live there.*° 


In an editorial on the following day, The New York 
Times explained its previous reluctance in reporting 
atrocity stories. “All we have heard until now,” the 
Times declared, “have been unofficial reports of such 
horrors that we chose to disbelieve them as 
exaggerated.” However, “now the Vatican has spoken 
with authority that cannot be questioned; and has 
confirmed the worst intimations of terror which come 
out of the Polish darkness.”°° 


What The New York Times did not explain, however, 
was why these unofficial reports and those supplied by 
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the Jewish Telegraphic Agency could not have been 
investigated. Some Jews doubted the authenticity of such 
horror tales because they believed that American 
newspapers rarely suppressed news. If anything, the 
press was considered to be “oversensational.” Therefore, 
some Jews held that if these events actually happened, 
they would be reported in the American press. 


A further breach in the walls of silence erected by the 
American press was made by Congressman Samuel 
Dickstein (D., N.Y.), chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. On January 24, 
1940, Dickstein read eleven dispatches of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency which described “the horrors of the 
Nazi occupation of Poland” to the House of 
Representatives. After reading these _ reports, 
Representative Dickstein reminded his colleagues that 
the United States held a certain responsibility for Poland 
since America had been instrumental in its creation at 
the end of World War I. 


On January 27, Howard Daniel, writing in The Nation 

(a liberal American weekly magazine) observed that if 
there were still those who were inclined to regard Jewish 
reports as exaggerated, an account in the Breslau 
Schlesische Zeitung would dispell it. The account was 
based on German police records in the province of Lodz 
and first appeared in the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
Daily News Bulletin on January 3, 1940. It read: 


A hundred Jews were executed because during the 
house-to-house search for arms many Jews offered 
resistance. Acting on a report which came to the police 
that Jews surrounded a synagogue in Lodz in order to 
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prevent Germans entering, fire was opened on the Jews 
and hundreds of them were shot ... Jewish streets were 
blocked hermetically. Jews were strictly forbidden to 
approach the local peasants because it was alleged that 
they were obtaining milk, potatoes, and vegetables for 
hoarding. As there was a typhoid epidemic, Jews were 
permitted to consult Jewish doctors on condition that 
these doctors prepared their own medicines. In the town 
of Sieradz thirty-six Jews were shot because they had 
fired on German soldiers; ... In the town of Kolo 217 
Jews were publicly flogged because of a theft of 
provisions. Among the thieves were the town rabbi and 
thirteen of his scholars ... The work of the authorities 
was simplified because in some houses many Jews 
committed suicide before they could be arrested. In 
many houses the Jews resisted with iron rods and 
hatchets. More than 100 of these criminals were 
executed on the spot.°® 


In an interview with The New York Times published on 
January 30, 1940, Cardinal Hlond of Poland declared 
that since the end of December, when the report had 
been drawn up, conditions in Poland had become even 
worse. The Cardinal believed that Hitler was literally 
carrying out what he had written in Mein Kampf”? 
Although Cardinal Hlond’s report did not mention the 
persecution of Jews, both the American Jewish Congress 
and Der Tog hoped that public opinion in America 
would be more receptive to the horrible conditions of the 
Jews in the ghettos in Lodz, Warsaw, Lublin and other 
Polish cities.”” 
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In an attempt to “whitewash” the Polish regime and stop 
the adverse publicity from the foreign press, Dr. Hans 
Frank, ruler of Germany’s Polish Government General, 
held a news conference for foreign journalists on 
February 9, 1940, during the course of which he asserted 
that he had not “in any way restricted the trade of the 
Jews or in any way limited their other activities.” He 
insisted that “now as before Poles and Jews may 
intermarry 

and may join in any business enterprise.” He also denied 
the existence of “a single concentration camp in the 
whole of Poland.”*! 


On July 1, D.N.B. (Deutsches Nachrichtenburo), the 
official German news agency, reported that several 
hundred Jews had been killed in Galati, Roumania, when 
the Roumanian Army suppressed an armed Jewish 
rebellion. According to the German radio, 600 were 
listed as dead and many were wounded.” The 
American®’ and Jewish“* press reported this and other 
alleged incidents and also on the restrictive measures 
taken against Roumanian Jewry, but rejected the charge 
that Jews had been involved in the uprising. In a 
statement issued on July 8, B’nai B’rith, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Jewish Labor Committee, and the 
American Jewish Congress accused “dominant elements 
in Bucharest” of deliberately “whipping up a spurious 
alibi” for pogroms, “in order to divert attention of the 
Roumanian people from the loss of territory (Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina) to the Soviet Government.” Of 
particular concern was the possibility that “the reported 
massacre of 600 Jews in Galati may be followed by even 
more awful slaughter ...” Three days later, the United 
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Roumanian Jews of America also condemned these 
actions.*> 


On August 8th, Zhe New York Times published a 
statement on “a peace without Jews,” that appeared in 
the Schwarze Korps, the official organ of the S.S. The 
paper attacked the Jews for cooperating with Britain in 
an effort to “convert all Europe into a chaotic, 
blood-soaked battlefield” and declared that the Jews 
would pay the price for this. Once a German victory was 
secured, some remote area far from Europe would be set 
aside for Jewish colonization. According to the Times, 
the article implied that anti-Semitic measures already in 
effect were too weak and a solution on “a continental 
scale was necessary.’*° 


While news of the establishment of ghettos in Poland 
had appeared in the American press in early 1940,” it 
was not until 

the beginning of October of that year that an American 
correspondent was able to inspect one firsthand. Alvin I. 
Steinkopf, who was a member of the Associated Press 
staff in Berlin, spent a week touring the Government 
General area (Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow, and Radom) 
with Dr. Jost Wallbaum, director of Health in the 
Government General and Dr. Hans Klaevcks of the 
German Medical Chamber. Steinkopf reported from 
Warsaw on October 12 that an eight foot high concrete 
wall surrounded one hundred or more city blocks of the 
central ghetto district in Warsaw and that it was “so 
tight, a cat couldn’t get through ic 


The American Jewish Congress took issue with the 
official Nazi rationale that the wall was a health 
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measure, and declared that the German intention was to 
transform the area into “a sewer of pestilence to 
consume those who refuse to commit suicide.”*? The 
American Jewish Committee asserted that the 
completion of the ghetto wall enclosing an area in which 
Jews “must live under indescribably wretched 
conditions, and the establishment of virtual ghettos in 
other large cities in Poland” are an indication “of Nazi 
plans for all Jews who come within their reach.” 


On November 16, 1940, the day following the official 
closing of the ghetto gates of Warsaw, the American 
press made public an appeal by the women of Poland. It 
stated: 


Our husbands, our brothers and fathers perished in mass 
murders which wiped out tens of thousands. They die 
slowly in dungeons or perish from starvation and cold in 
war prisoner’s camps ... We are living in hell ... This 
hell is all around us — it is smothering us and we are its 
helpless victims.°! 


Atrocities Revealed in the Jewish Press 


On January 15, 1940, the /.7.A. reported that it had just 
received “authenticated” accounts of the raping of 
Jewish girls by German soldiers and officers in 
Nazi-occupied Poland. Unfortunately, this was one of 
many such incidents that occurred daily in Warsaw. 
Similar accounts had also been received from several 
Polish provinces.” 


Another report about Nazi barbarity was brought to 
Geneva by Dr. Moshe Kleinbaum (Sneh), former 
president of the Polish 
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Zionist Organization. According to Kleinbaum, Jews 
who sought to escape from Nazi Poland to Soviet 
territory often had to submit to “such mutilation as 
removal of an eye.” This would prevent emigrating Jews 
from joining military forces fighting against Germany.”° 


The confiscation of Warsaw’s only Jewish hospital and 
the expulsion of all its Jewish patients, including 1,400 
typhus cases, was reported on January 17th. Of 
tremendous concern was the rapid spread of the disease, 
which had jumped in two weeks from 250 cases to 
1,000.°* Also of great concern was the tragic plight of 
the 3,000 Jews marooned on barges and small boats on 
the ice-locked Danube in Roumanian and Yugoslavian 
harbors.°° Other accounts described mass arrests and 
forced labor;°° massacres and executions; expulsions; 
depredations and famine;>* and appeals for help.°? The 
American Jewish Committee concluded that “there is 
little doubt that the ultimate aim of the Nazi government 
is to eliminate the Jews as quickly as possible in any way 
short of direct mass execution.” 


Upon returning from a long trip to Europe in early 1940, 
Morris C. Troper, European director of the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC), declared 
that “the European continent is fast moving toward 
becoming one of the greatest famine areas in modern 
history ...” “Large masses of the population in the 
occupied areas,” he continued “are threatened with 
extinction on a scale heretofore unheard of. ... Lack of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical supplies is daily 
creating unparalleled misery, beggaring description.” He 
described the attempt of the remainder of German Jewry 
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to escape to other nations as “a race with death.”°! 
Nahum Goldmann, Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee of the World Jewish Congress, predicted that 
if the war in Europe continued for another year, 
“1,000,000 of the 2,000,000 Jews in Poland will be dead 
of starvation or be killed by Nazi 

persecutors.” Goldmann advocated the use of political 
pressure as a response to the problems confronting world 
Jewry. He warned that unless immediate political 
intervention was attempted to save European Jewry, 
“then our generation will be burdened with the terrible 
responsibility before Jewish history.”© 


Samuel Margoshes, editor of Der Tog, concurred with 
this view and noted that a great deal of political pressure 
would have to be applied before the Nazis would cease 
to exterminate the Jewish population of their conquered 
areas. Such pressure had to come from the United States 
and other neutral countries.© Oswald Garrison Villard, 
former editor of the Nation, agreed that political pressure 
was essential. 


For the first time, in May, 1940 after the Nazi offensive 
in the West, there were also discussions about the 
possibility of a German victory and what this would 
mean for European Jewry. On May 29, Jacob Fishman, 
who had served as the editor of the Jewish Morning 
Journal, suggested that American Jewry should develop 
a broader conception of time and space. Events should 
no longer be viewed within the context of an individual’s 
brief life span. In this way, even if Hitler should win a 
momentary victory, it would mean very little in the 
course of history.° Salo Baron, professor of Jewish 
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history at Columbia University, accepted the possibility 
of a German victory, but vainly tried to assure American 
Jewry that such a triumph did not necessarily mean that 
Germany would permanently dominate Europe.” 


While many other editorials reflected an optimistic belief 
in an Allied victory and repeatedly warned against a 
defeatist attitude, there was considerable discussion 
about American Jewry’s response to these events.°’ The 
Jewish Advocate of Boston noted that as country after 
country came under Hitler’s domination, American 
Jewry became incapable of further expression of pain.°® 
Shlomo Katz, managing editor of the Jewish Frontier 
spoke for many Labor Zionists when he attacked the 
“anemic Jewish reaction” and questioned the efficacy of 
their methods.” 


LIFE UNDER NAZI RULE: JANUARY-JUNE 1941 


In 1941, the condition of European Jewry continued to 
deteriorate. It should be reemphasized that throughout 
the period under review, the Yiddish press provided 
almost daily accounts of the exorbitant taxation and 
confiscation of Jewish property;’° of the proliferation of 
many new anti-Jewish measures designed to eliminate 
Jews from European economic life;’! of the dreaded 
mass expulsions and deportations which uprooted 
hundreds of thousands of Jews;’? of the mass arrests, 
forced labor and wanton execution;’° and of the brutal 
conditions in the Jewish ghettos.’ 


The most important aspects of this information, which 
were supplied by the J. T7.A. and the special 
correspondents of the Yiddish press, were also published 
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in the Anglo-Jewish press. They were generally given 
prominent coverage. Although the American press 
printed reports of Jewish suffering, it was generally not 
given more than superficial treatment. 


To appreciate the impact of what was available, it is 
important to examine some of the major stories and 
revelations of this period. In late January, 1941, the 
Jewish press published the “first” eyewitness account of 
the Iron Guard attempt to overthrow General Ian 
Antonescu in Roumania. This revolution, which was 
crushed within three days, took the lives of at least 1,000 
Jews in Bucharest alone; and Jewish leaders in 
Roumania believed that over 2,000 Jews were killed 
throughout the country. 


Correspondent Leigh White of the Overseas News 
Agency left Bucharest for Sofia, Bulgaria, in order to 
transmit his uncensored report. White observed that like 
most newspapermen, he had initially been reluctant to 
accept the atrocity stories as being true. During World 
War I the press had reported many horror tales only to 
find out afterwards that they had been duped into 
reporting propaganda. After his experiences in 
Bucharest, however, White was forced to admit that 
atrocities did occur and that those which took place in 
Roumania far exceeded anything that he could ever have 
imagined. To illustrate his point, he told of how Jews 
were picked up in the streets of the Jewish quarter and 
beaten up. Then 

they were robbed, doused with gasoline and set afire. 
Other Jews were burned in their homes, shops and 
synagogues. 
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White also reported that reliable informants told him that 
there were many cases of Jewish women who had had 
their breasts cut off. In addition, there were incidents of 
women who had their eyes gouged out, were branded, or 
had their bones broken. Perhaps the most horrifying 
account was the story of the “kosher butchering” 
massacre. Over two hundred Jewish men were taken to 
the municipal slaughtering house where they were forced 
to undress. A few score were led to the chopping blocks 
and the Greenshirts cut their throats. The rest were 
beheaded with axes and knives. A mass execution was 
also held for one hundred and sixty Roumanian Jewish 
leaders.” 


American Jewry was outraged at this latest outburst and 
the American Jewish Congress and the World Jewish 
Congress submitted a protest to the Roumanian Minister 
in Washington on February 4. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, the 
President of the American Jewish Congress, termed the 
riots disastrous to Roumanian Jewry. The Labor Zionists 
and the Forward also expressed their indignation. ’° 


The horror and suffering of Jews interned in French 
concentration camps also received attention in the 
American and Jewish press. On January 26, 1941, The 
New York Times published reports received by the 
American Friends Service Committee. According to 
these accounts the former Jewish population of the 
German province of Baden, about 7,500, were among 
the 14,000 in the Gurs concentration camp. A graphic 
picture of the situation there was described.’’ Efforts by 
the puppet Vichy Government of France to ease the 
plight of those interned were reported on February 16 
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and on March 24, and the first accounts from American 
correspondents permitted to inspect the French “shelter 
and internment camps” were published. ’* 


In May, 1941, the Jewish press announced that the 
United States State Department had approved a 
collective visa for a group of 100 refugee children. The 
selection was made by representatives of the American 
Friends Service Committee and of the 

Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants (OSE), a French Jewish 
health and child care society.” On January 8, 1941, it 
was reported that the State Department had rejected a 
Vichy Government request for wholesale migration to 
the United States of thousands of refugees. *° It was also 
reported in May that the OSE sought to obtain 
permission to transfer 3,000 children, 1,000 of whom 
were Jewish, from a children’s concentration camp.*! 


On June 8, 1941, the J. T.A. announced that the Nazi 
Commissar for Warsaw had predicted that all Jews in 
Nazi-occupied Poland would “be annihilated through 
starvation and disease.” He said that the introduction of 
ghettos in Poland had broken the Jews morally, 
physically, and economically. Furthermore, he predicted 
that as soon as the Jews stopped receiving charity, they 
would “die of hunger and disease.”*” 


Perhaps one of the most important revelations during this 
period appeared in The New Republic of May 5, 1941. 
According to an unnamed dignitary of the Catholic 
Church, “85,000 blind, incurably ill or aged Germans 
were put to death by the Gestapo in September, October, 
and November of 1940.” These non-Jews were killed 
because they “could no longer manufacture guns in 
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return for the food which they consumed; because the 
German hospitals were needed for wounded soldiers; 
and because their death was the ultimate logic of the 
National Socialist doctrine of racial superiority and the 
survival of the physically fit.’ William Shirer, the 
prominent American CBS radio correspondent, later 
described these killings in his book Berlin Diary. He 
believed that the massacre was probably a result of 
extreme Nazi “eugenic and sociological ideas.”*4 


On July 18, The American Hebrew provided more details 
on who were killed and when. One fully substantiated 
eye-witness account described how 400 orphan children 
were put to death because they were considered a 
“burden upon the State.” The report concluded by stating 
that “these reports about the Nazi method of elimination 
bear further proof as to the menace Nazism constitutes to 
the entire world, including the followers of Nazism.”*° 


The German Invasion of Russia 


With the Nazi invasion of Russia on June 22, 1941, the 
Reich began its first systematic efforts to exterminate the 
Jews. From the outset of this military campaign, the 
Jewish press provided fairly exact accounts of the 
atrocities committed against the Jews. This news was 
given wide coverage and was the topic of many 
editorials. On June 26, Samuel Margoshes warned his 
readers that 5,000,000 Jews were in the path of Hitler’s 
invasion and that probably little would remain of Jewish 
life in the Soviet Union.*° In July, the Jewish press 
reported that hundreds of Jewish civilians had been 
massacred by Nazi soldiers in Minsk, Brest-Litovsk, 
Lvov, Prezemyl, and in almost all cities of the Volynian 
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area. Reports also told of how Nazi bombs and artillery 
had wiped out numerous Russian villages and cities, 
killing thousands of Jews. Tens of thousands of those 
who feared the anti-Jewish massacres fled the Nazi 
onslaught.*7 


On August 11, a radio broadcast from Moscow described 
how the Germans had forced Jews to dig their own 
graves in the Nazi-occupied Minsk region.®® On October 
2, it was reported that Polish circles in London had 
received information from many areas in eastern Poland 
and the Soviet Ukraine about the massacres carried out 
by Nazi troops behind the front lines. Thousands of Jews 
who failed to escape with the Soviet armies were 
“simply mowed down by machine guns.” The Nazi 
soldiers were under orders to put the Jews out of the way 
because it would take too much effort to transport them 
to ghettos.®” 


The J.7.A. reported on October 23 that Hungarian 
officers returning from the German-Soviet front had 
observed thousands of Jewish corpses floating on the 
Dniester River in the Nazi-occupied Ukraine. They 
estimated that in the Kamenets-Podolski region alone ten 
thousand Jews were slaughtered. The Hungarian officers 
predicted more of the same and noted that the Jews in 
the Nazi-occupied Ukraine were all facing starvation and 
suffered from lack of food and medicaments.”? A pledge 
of “whole-hearted support” 

to the Jews in Soviet Russia in their fight against 
Hitlerism was broadcast over two radio stations, WMCA 
and WRUL on October 26, 1941. This half-hour 
program, which was sponsored by the Committee of 
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Jewish Writers and Artists in the United States, was 
beamed to Europe over short-wave radio by WRUL.”! 


On November 16, 1941, the Jewish press reported that it 
had received information from an unimpeachable source 
that “fifty-two thousand Jews, including men, women 
and children were systematically and methodically put to 
death in Kiev following the Nazi occupation of the 
Ukranian capital...” Later dispatches stated that this 
number was an estimate of those killed. The Jewish press 
emphasized that the “details available ... establish that 
the victims did not lose their lives as a result of a mob 
pogrom, but by systematic, merciless execution carried 
out in accordance with the cold blooded Nazi policy of 
Jewish extermination. Similar measures, though on a 
smaller scale, have been taken in other conquered 
towns.””” 


On December 31, 1941, the Jewish press described how 
thousands of Jewish women in Kiev were ordered to 
move into mined cemetery grounds. Those who were not 
blown up were machine gunned to death by the German 
soldiers. News from other areas told of the massacres of 
at least 500 Jews in Jassy, Roumania, at the end of 
June;”? of the execution of 6,000 Polish Jews in 
September at labor camps near the township of 
Zaremcy-Koscielna;”“ of the shooting of hundreds of 
Jews in Luxemburg, Yugoslavia, Austria, France, and 
Poland in November and December;”° of the high 
mortality rate (over 2,000 a month) in the Warsaw 
Ghetto;”° and of the increase of Jewish suicides.”’ The 
Contemporary Jewish Record concluded that the “extent 
of carnage and massacre ... was unprecedented even in 
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Nazi annals.” While the journal believed that the Nazis 
planned to eliminate the Jewish communities under their 
rule, it was presumed that mass murder was to be used 
when “dispatch rather than greed was the prime 
consideration.””® 


Norman Bentwich, former Attorney General of Palestine 
and a 

contributing editor to The National Jewish Monthly, 
observed that although American Jewry was aware of 
these executions, they had “not yet faced up sufficiently” 
to their responsibilities.” Samuel Margoshes agreed that 
American Jewry had remained mere spectators to the 
“gruesome spectacle in Europe,” but he did not know 
why. He thought that perhaps the magnitude of the 
suffering had made it seem unreal; that American Jews 
had become callous and that this did not allow the agony 
to make an impression upon them; that it was due to a 
“peculiar kind of Jewish isolationism;” or that they 
simply lacked the imagination to place themselves in the 
position of others who suffer. Whatever the reasons, 
Margoshes was greatly disturbed that these events had 
“failed to unite the Jews of the United States in a great 
effort to save the Jewish people from extinction.”!° 


This lack of unity was obvious not only within the 
American Jewish community, but to the non-Jewish 
community as well. Breckinridge Long, who as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Special Problems held back 
European Jews from immigrating to the United States, 
wrote in his diary that “the Jewish organizations are all 
divided and in controversies of their own ... there is no 
adhesion nor any sympathetic collaboration — rather 
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rivalry, jealousy, and antagonism.”!”! Throughout the 
period under review, American Jewish organizations 
were divided over how to deal with the problems 
confronting world Jewry. In August 1938, the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, 
B’nai B’rith and the Jewish Labor Committee 
established a coordinating body to unify their activities, 
but the effort ended in failure. Originally the American 
Jewish Congress had hoped that a single organization 
would emerge from this union.!°* The Jewish Labor 
Committee maintained, however, that such a merger 
would “... deny that differences exist” and would “try to 
force everything into a single mold," 


The elitist American Jewish Committee also rejected the 
idea of a merger because they did not believe in “a single 
Jewish voice.” The Committee asserted that American 
Jews were a very diverse group with differing interests, 
backgrounds, and ideas. Therefore, to impose 
consolidation would be undemocratic. 

Furthermore, the Committee insisted that Jewish 
well-being in the United States depended on the good 
will of the community and that the anti-Semites would 
be quick to point out that an agency of this sort was 
“proof of an exaggerated ethnic solidarity.”!4 


In addition, the Committee had strong ideological 
differences with the American Jewish Congress that 
seemed irreconcilable. The Congress believed that huge 
demonstrations, mass meetings, public protests, rallies 
and the boycotting of German goods were the most 
effective means of fighting the Nazis.'°° On the other 
hand, the Committee contended that such public 
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denunciations were not only futile but often nullified, 
“the efforts of individual intercessors employing the 
tried methods of backstairs diplomacy.”!° Moreover 
union made “the whole matter appear to be a purely 
Jewish issue, with the result that Americans of other 
faiths would sit back and do nothing.”!°7 For basically 
the same reasons given by the American Jewish 
Committee, B’nai B’rith opposed consolidation. They 
were willing to coordinate their activities, but refused to 
be bound by majority rule.!° 


This feeling of impotence toward affecting any 
immediate change was perhaps best reflected in an 
address by Nahum Goldmann to the Inter-American 
Jewish Conference on November 23, 1941. He 
maintained that the problem of European Jewry was 
more a relief problem than a political one. Political 
intervention was of no value, he declared, since most of 
the governments were “practically puppet dependencies 
of Germany.” The only thing to do was to keep public 
opinion aware of these unparalleled crimes and to obtain 
from the democracies a pledge that these atrocities 
would not be forgotten at the end of the war. In a 
political sense, therefore, the problem was for the future, 
after Hitler had been defeated. '°” 


With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, the United States was “catapulted” into World 
War II. Edward M. Warburg, Chairman of the JDC, 
assured American Jewry that the Joint would continue its 
overseas relief work on a wartime basis. It would 
organize aid for the Polish Jews in Russia and augment 
its 
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work in Central and South America.''? A number of 
individual Jewish organizations responded to the crisis 
by buying war bonds, contributing to the Red Cross, and 
by offering prayers for a speedy victory. Even before this 
new phase of the war began, however, most American 
Jews recognized that the future of all Jews now 
depended on loyal support of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.!!! 


Reports of Poison Gas Experiments 


Throughout the first six months of 1942, reports of the 
systematic slaughter of Jews on the Russian front 
continued to reach America and were widely reported in 
the Yiddish and Anglo-Jewish press. Although the 
degree of space allotted these reports varied, information 
was available about the incredible brutalities and the 
wanton destruction of lives and property. There were 
many eyewitness accounts of these mass executions 
from Russian, Jewish, Polish, and Hungarian sources as 
well as from neutral diplomats;''* an admission by the 
Nazis on January 30, that they were killing Jewish war 
prisoners for allegedly shooting German soldiers;''* a 
series of pictures in the February 23 issue of Life 
magazine that substantiated some of these harrowing 
tales;'!* and a report by a Bavarian Catholic priest on 
March 25 that the Nazis had killed an estimated 10, 000 
Dutch Jews in poison gas experiments at the Mathausen 
concentration camp. This report was confirmed on April 
5, by the Dutch Government in exile and on June 8 by an 
American diplomat.'!> 


In addition, there were many dispatches that told of the 
deportation of tens of thousands of Jews to concentration 
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camps to forced labor, and to “unknown destinations”; '|'® 


of the Berlin order in early January approving the 
execution of typhus-stricken Jews in Nazi-occupied 
territory; Of appeals for help;! '8 and of the thousands 
of Jews in the ghettos who froze to death or died of 
starvation. !!? 


JDC Representative Reports 


If American Jewry doubted the authenticity of these 
reports of massacres, this illusion should have been 
dispelled on March 13, 1942. On that day, S. Bertrand 
Jacobson, a representative of the JDC in Eastern Europe, 
revealed in New York that 240,000 Jews “who had been 
deported from Germany and all parts of Central Europe 
to the German-held Ukraine were murdered by the 
Gestapo, according to the testimony of Hungarian 
soldiers returning from the eastern front.” Jacobson 
quoted one Hungarian soldier as saying that at one great 
tract of land near Kiev, he saw the ground “move in 
waves.” The Germans systematically executed thousands 
of Jews and had buried their victims even before they 
were dead. Jacobson declared that the Nazis had decided 
that there was only one solution to the Jewish question — 
extermination and destruction. This policy, he said, was 
being carried out in every country under German 
domination. He noted that in Yugoslavia, the Jewish 
population had been reduced from 68,000 before the 
Nazi invasion (April 6, 1941) to a maximum of 25,000. 
The Jews in Belgrade were “rounded up and taken in 
trucks, a hundred at a time, to nearby forests and 
executed.” !7° 
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The Jewish Frontier and the Congress Weekly found 
“little ground to doubt the truth of these reports,” 
because as the Jewish Frontier observed: “JDC 
representatives are not known to exaggerate any aspect 
of anti-Semitism.” “But the most telling evidence of the 
extent of German mass-murder of Jews,” the magazine 
concluded, was “the triumphant remark by a Nazi 
newspaper in the Nazi-occupied territory that the Jewish 
question has now been solved except for the five million 
Jews in the United States.”!7! 


The Congress Weekly stated that although many had 
hoped that these reports were exaggerated, there was no 
longer any reason to question the veracity of the facts. 
“No imagination,” the Congress opined, “could invent 
this conception of a field heaving like a sea with the 
breath of those buried alive. Only men who saw it with 
their own eyes could bring it back.”!7” 


In June, additional information continued to pour in 
about the systematic slaughter of European Jewry. On 
June 17, the J.7.A. reported that hundreds of Jewish and 
Russian prisoners of war were killed in poison gas 
experiments at the Liebenau Monastery in Wurtemberg. 
On June 26, the J.7.A. published a detailed report from 
underground channels that described the massacre of 
700,000 Polish Jews since the summer of 1941. This 
account, which was published in London on June 25, 
revealed how hundreds of thousands of Jews were 
systematically executed in “the greatest mass slaughter 
in history.” The Nazis employed machine guns, hand 
grenades, and mobile gas chambers that were carried on 
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trucks. There was simply no question, the report 
concluded, that all Jews would be exterminated. 


There could have been little dispute as to the authenticity 
of this report, which was published in both The New 
York Times and the Jewish press, because it was vouched 
for by Szmul Zygielboym and Ignacy Schwartzbart. 
Both Zygielboym of the Bund and Schwartzbart of the 
General Zionists were the two Jewish representatives on 
the Polish National Council in London. This report was 
also verified on June 25 by the Polish Government in 
Exile. It was broadcast by the British Broadcasting 
Service and recorded by the Columbia System in New 
York.!73 


On July 21, 1942, a demonstration attended by 22,000 
persons was held in Madison Square Garden to denounce 
the atrocities committed by the Nazis and to express 
America’s response to this mass slaughter. It was 
sponsored by the American Jewish Congress, the Jewish 
Labor Committee and B’nai B’rith.'~* Although the 
American Jewish Committee did not actively participate 
in this meeting, they did send a note expressing their 
solidarity with the demonstration’s aims.'*° Ina message 
sent to this meeting, President Roosevelt emphasized 
that all freedom loving Americans will “hail the solemn 
commemoration ... as an expression of the 
determination of the Jewish people to make every 
sacrifice for victory over the Axis powers.” He promised 
that the Nazis would not succeed in annihilating the 
Jewish people and that they would be held accountable 
on the day of reckoning. |*° 
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While there may have been a paucity of activity toward 
the 

rescue of European Jewry, there was no lack of effort in 
registering disapproval of Nazi horrors. On July 23, two 
days after the Madison Square Garden meeting, the 
chaplain of the House of Representatives opened the 
session of the House with a special prayer for the Jewish 
victims of Nazi persecution. On the same day the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and the 
Church Peace Union sent messages of sympathy to the 
Synagogue Council of America and to various members 
of the clergy throughout the United States condemning 
the Nazi persecutors. August 12, 1942, was designated 
as a day of fasting and of prayer throughout the United 
States. This was at the suggestion of the Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and Canada. There were also 
protest demonstrations in Boston, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles and St. Paul during the month of August.!77 


Again on August 22, President Roosevelt repeated his 
earlier promises that the persecutors would be 
prosecuted and asked that reliable information be 
submitted so that he could be kept apprised of the 
situation.'** On October 7, he expressed the willingness 
of the United States Government “to cooperate with the 
British and other governments in establishing a United 
Nations Commission for the investigation of war 
crimes.”!?? World wide demonstrations of sympathy 
followed. On December 8, 1942, President Roosevelt 
received a delegation of prominent Jewish leaders, which 
appealed for action to stop the massacres. They were 
informed that any overt effort to rescue European Jewry 
would harm the Allied war effort. Thus, the most 
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American Jewry could hope for was a joint statement by 
the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
the governments in exile condemning the extermination 
of the Jews. This they received on December 17, 
1942,1°° 


From the beginning of the war, segments of the Jewish 
press attacked American Jewry for its lack of protest or 
moral outrage at the atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis 
against the Jews. Implicit in the calls for action was the 
fact that American Jewry understood what was 
happening in Europe, but for some inexplicable reason 
chose not to react in any forceful manner. After the 
Jewish press reported on conditions in the Lublin 
Reservation, Samuel Margoshes asked why the 
American Jewish community was keeping silent: “Are 
we waiting for all those three and a half million Jews in 
Poland to be slaughtered like cattle? Are not the 
atrocities already perpetrated upon them heinous enough 
to move us to a public protest? The blood of our brethren 
is crying to us from Polish earth; shall we remain silent? 
We cannot, we dare not.?!?! 


The Zionist Organization also charged American Jewry 
with complacency in the face of disaster.'°* The 
Workman’s Circle remarked that while the Yiddish press 
was “replete with stories of Jewish suffering,” there was 
little response. The reason given was that “the heart, 
even as the mind, becomes accustomed to these things; 
and we are beginning to take these matters for 
granted.”!°? In December, 1940, the Labor Zionists 
accused American Jewry of failing to exhibit in any 
“impressive or effective manner” that they were deeply 
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concerned. Why, they asked, hadn’t American Jewry 
kept a “death watch” near the German embassy and 
consulates during the last seven years? Even if the 
United States would not have permitted this symbolic act 
because of its neutrality, then why hadn’t the Jews worn 
black armbands until the defeat of the Nazis? While they 
recognized that these symbolic expressions would not 
yield any “immediate tangible results,” they believed 
that such action would “tend to restore self-respect and 
emphasize the realization of loss, if nothing else.” 154 


By May, 1941, the reports of relentless pogroms, 
persecutions, expulsions and killings had such a 
devastating effect on American Jewry that there was a 
“widespread pessimism concerning the Jewish future.” 
In the May issue of The Jewish Spectator, Trude 
Weiss-Rosmarin, then on the editorial staff (later 
editor-in-chief) observed that American Jews were 
“showing signs of cracking up under the mental and 
physical strain of ‘news from Europe.’” “Despair and 
discouragement” were “spreading fast among all classes 
and ages ...” There were even “vociferous advocates of 
‘voluntary racial suicide’ among young Jews,” who felt 
it was “a crime to give life to Jewish children in a 
world”!?> which continually persecuted the Jews. 


Other writers also discussed the repercussions of this 
“apathy and resignation” that afflicted American Jewry. 
Jacob Lestchinsky, the noted Jewish sociologist, pointed 
out in November, 1941 that this despondency and the 
absence of political activity had an adverse effect on 
raising funds for relief. Furthermore, he felt that the 
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leaders of the democratic world were prime contributors 
to this situation by having failed to speak out about the 
plight of the Jews.'°° The American Jewish Congress 
was particularly incensed that no voice had been raised 
by either the United States or the British government 
expressing the “horror of free humanity at this 
cold-blooded extermination of a people.” After all, these 
massacres were not only reported in the Jewish press, 
they were confirmed by the general press in both 
England and America. The Congress declared that there 
was no justification for this silence, whatever the 
cause.'°/ 


When American Jewry finally accepted the fact that 
Jews in Europe were being systematically destroyed, it 
did not dim their belief in the ultimate defeat of Hitler or 
in the inevitability of Jewish survival. The American 
Jewish Committee put it this way: “no amount of bad 
news from the battlefield can dim the hopes for the 
success of an eventual peace conference nor still the 
discussion of postwar problems and solutions.” !** Until 
that time, most Jews believed that their only recourse 
was to intensify their efforts in postwar preparations; !*? 
increase their help to the United States and its Allies;!*° 
extend more aid and relief to European Jewry;'*! and 
remind the Nazis that their atrocities against the Jews 
would be punished at the end of the war. = 


Although the American press gave only sporadic 
attention to the condition of Polish Jewry during the first 
four months of the war in 1939, this improved somewhat 
throughout the rest of the period. On the one hand, while 
space allotted reports of Jewish persecution varied, the 
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American press did provide some essential information. 
It was particularly important for the atrocities committed 
against the Jews to be publicly acknowledged in the 
American press, since many Jews became skeptical 
about their veracity if they were not. One the other hand, 
the J. T.A. and the Yiddish press provided almost daily 
accounts of Jewish suffering and information 

was also available in the Anglo-Jewish press. At times, 
reports were exaggerated and fragmentary, but enough 
data was available to form a general idea of the tragedy 
occuring to the Jewish people, and information was 
neither limited to upper echelons nor its dissemination 
restricted. 


While it can be argued that only a small fraction of 
American Jewry read the J.7.A. or the Yiddish and 
Anglo-Jewish press, the editorials reflect a belief that 
this information was common knowledge in the 
American Jewish community. The Jewish press 
continually admonished American Jewry for failing to 
adopt a more aggressive response, but did not believe 
that this weak reaction was based on ignorance of the 
facts. Why the Jews in America acted in this manner is a 
question that still remains to be answered. What is clear, 
however, is that the average Jew in America had access 
to more information than is generally believed and 
should have been aware of what was happening even 
before the Allies affirmed the truth of these atrocity 
stories on December 17, 1942. After all, reports of the 
mass murder of Russian Jews began to appear in July, 
1941 and by late 1941 it was an accepted fact that some 
Jewish communities were systematically and 
methodically exterminated. The use of poison gas was 
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discovered in March, 1942 and during the same month S. 
Bertrand Jacobson, a JDC representative in Eastern 
Europe revealed that it was Nazi policy to destroy all the 
Jews under their domination. 


In late June, 1942, the two Jewish representatives on the 
Polish National Council in London vouched for the 
authenticity of another report detailing the systematic 
destruction of European Jewry, but American Jewry was 
still reluctant to believe that this was really possible. On 
October 9, 1942, the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
informed American Jewry about the report that Gerhart 
Riegner, the World Jewish Congress representative in 
Geneva, had sent to the World Jewish Congress in 
London and New York through the American and British 
embassies in Switzerland. 


Riegner reported that the Nazis had a plan for the mass 
extermination of the Jews in Europe and with this 
announcement the obvious could no longer be denied. 
American Jewry reacted with protests, memorial 
services, a day of fasting, and periods of silence for the 
dead. By December 17, 1942, the Allies acknowledged 
the systematic destruction of European Jewry and 
publicly condemned it. 


* The author acknowledges the assistance of the Lionel 
Bauman Foundation in the preparation of this article. 


Sources for the material in the footnotes have been 
abbreviated as follows: 
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AH_ The American Hebrew 

AJY American Jewish YearBook 
CB Congress Bulletin 

CJC Chicago Jewish Chronicle 
CJR Contemporary Jewish Record 
CW_ Congress Weekly 

DT Der Tog 

F Forward 

JA Jewish Advocate (Boston) 

JC Jewish Criterion 

JE Jewish Exponent (Philadelphia) 
JF = Jewish Frontier 

JMJ Jewish Morning Journal 

JS Jewish Spectator 

JSS Jewish Social Studies 


J.T.A.Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
Bulletin 


N The Nation 

NJM The National Jewish Monthly 
NP New Palestine 

NR_ New Republic 
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Daily 


News 


NYT The New York Times 


O Opinion 


1 Complaints to this effect were made by Jonah J. 
Goldstein in JC (9.29.39), p. 2. He said: “The news we 
get from the front is sparing in detail. We do not know 
what is happening in individual Polish towns and 
villages except that a ruthless war machine has run 
roughshod over them.” CJR (November-December, 
1939), p. 5, stated that “Despite the paucity of reliable 
news from the invaded Polish areas, it is now possible to 
obtain a fairly accurate but general picture of the fate 
suffered by Polish Jewry during the first two months of 
the war.” The special correspondent for the F’, A. Brodie, 
also complained of exaggerated dispatches and lack of 
facts. (F, 10.7.39, p. 1). For typical examples of such 
exaggerations see NYT (10.13.39), p. 8; J.T.A. (9.6.39), 
p. 1, (9.16.39), p. 3. 


2 J.T.A. (9.4.39), p. 2. 
3 J.T.A. (9.18.39), p. 2. 

4 J. T.A. (9.12.39), p. 1. 

5 J.T.A. (9.13.39), p. 1; NYT(9.13.39), p. 5. 
6 NYT(9.13.39), p. 11. 

7 NYT(9.13.39), p. 6; F(9.16.39), p. 3. 

8 AH (9.29.39), p. 6. 

9 J.T.A. (9.27.39), p. 1; NYT(9.21.39), p. 13. 
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10 J.T.A. (9.29.39), p. 1. 
11 NYT(9.22.39), p. 7; F(9.25.39), p. 1. 

12 JMJ(9.25.39), p. 1. 

13 NYT(9.20.39), p. 1;..7.A. (9.21.39), p. 3. 
14 F(10.2.39), p. 1. 

15 F(10.3.39), p. 1; (10.27.39), p. 1. 


16 J.T.A. (10.20.39), p. 1; (10.23.39), p. 2; (10.31.39), p. 
1; (11.4.39), p. 2; DT (11.17.39), p. 1. 


17 J.T.A. (11.3.39), p. 1; (11.6.39), p. 6; (11.15.39), p. 2. 


18 J.T.A. (11.11.39), p. 5; (11.14.39), p. 11; CUR 
(March-April, 1940), pp. 119-133. 


19 CB(11.10.39), p. 1; STA. (11.11.39), p. 2: 
(11.18.39), p. 1. 


20 DT(12.8.39), p. 1; NYT(12.10.39), p.56. 


21 DT(12.19.39), p. 1; CB (12.22.39), p. 2; J. T.A. 
(12.18.39), p. 1. 


22 JT.A. (1.3.40), p. 1; (12.18.39), p. 1; CB (12.22.39), 
p. 2; DT(12.19.39), p. 1. 


23 DT(10.5.39), p. 1; CB (10.4.39), p. 2; JF(November, 
1939), p. 5. 


24 NYT (10.7.39), p. 5. 

25 F( 10.22.39), p. 1. 

26 AJY, Volume 42, p. 645. 

27 NJM(December, 1939), p. 99. 
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28 CJR (November-December, 1939), pp. 36-37; 
DT(10.14.39), p. 6. 


29 J.T.A. (10.25.39), p. 4. 


30 NYT (10.31.39), p. 3; (12.30.39), p. 735; 
DT(11.21.39), p. 2; CB (11.20.39), pp. 4-5; (11.25.39), 


p. 5. 
31 DT(11.28.39), p 1; NR(12.26.39), p. 180. 


32 J.T.A. (11.29.39), p. 2; DB (11.17.39), p. 3. 
33 DT(11.29.39), p. 1. 

34 J.T.A. (11.6.39), p. 3. 

35 NYT(1.23.40), pp. 1, 5. 

36 NYT(1.24.40), p. 2; (1.30.40), p. 18. 


37 DT(1.28.40), p. 1; (1.25.40), p. 1; see also JA 
(2.2.40), p. 1. 


38 N (1.27.40); J.T.A. (1.3.40), p. 1; (1.22.40), pp. 3-4; 
CB (1.5.40), p. 3; F (1.11.40), p. 4; NYT (3.8.40), p. 6; JS 
(February, 1940), pp. 36-37; CJR (March-April, 1940), 
p. 183. 


39 NYT(1.30.40), pp. 1, 10; (2.4.40), Sec. 4, p. 4e; 
(2.16.40), p. 10. 


40 CB (2.2.40), p. 2; DT(1.31.40), pp. 1, 4. 


41 NYT (2.10.40), p. 4; CB (5.31.40), p. 6; “Facts in 
Review,” issued by the German Library of Information 
(New York City: 4.22.40), p. 158. 


42 NYT (7.1.40), p. 4. 
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43 NR (7.8.40), p. 45; (12.9.40), p. 772; NYT (7.3.40), p. 
1; (7.4.40), p. 5; (7.6.40), p. 4; (7.7.40), p. 1; (7.10.40), 
p. 6. 


44 DT (11.29.40), p. 1; (12.26.40), p. 1; O (August, 
1940), p. 4, 18; (September, 1940), p. 18; F(6.29.40), p. 
8; (7.8.40), p. 8; (8.8.40), p. 8, (11.11.40), p. 3. 


45 CJR (July-August, 1940), p. 429; 
(September-October, 1940), p. 532. 


46 NYT(8.8.40), p. 11. 


47 NYT (1.6.40), p. 2; (3.16.40), p. 3; CB (1.12.40), p. 1; 
J.TA. (1.15.40), p. 4; (3.15.40), p. 1. 


48 NYT (10.13.40), p. 33; J.T.A. (10.14.40), pp. 2-3; O 
(November, 1940), p. 20; AH (4.26.40), p. 4. 


49 CB (12.6.40), p. 4. 

50 AJY, Volume 43, pp. 233—235,718. 

51 D7(11.28.40), p. 1; CB (12.6.40), p. 5. 
52 J.T.A. (1.15.40), p. 4; (1.11.40), p. 1. 
53 DT(3.21.40), p. 1. 


54 J.T.A. (1.17.40), pp. 1-2; (1.14.40), p. 1; DT 
(1.18.40), p. 1. 


55 J.T-A. (1.16.40), p. 4; NYT (1.16.40), p. 7. 


56 F(11.20.40), p. 4; (12.15.40), Sec. 2, p. 3; DT 
(4.9.40), p. 1.; CB (5.31.40), p. 1; JE (3.29.40), p. 4; 
NYT(4.21.40), p. 27; and J. T.A. throughout the period. 
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57 F(1.6.40), p. 1; (1.7.40), p. 8; O (September, 1940), 
p. 19; JF (November, 1940), pp. 10-12; AH (5.3.40), p. 
6; in all CJR of the period; DT (4.9.40), p. 1; 
NYT(1.14.40), p. 34; (1.19.40), p. 9; CJC (2.16.40), p. 8; 
NR (1.22.40), p. 100. 


58 CB (3.22.40), p. 1; (11.22.40), p. 11; AH (4.12.40), p. 
16; JE (3.15.40), p. 4; N (1.20.40), pp. 61-62; 
NYT(1.21.40), p. 24; (2.14.40), p. 10; D7(1.30.40), p. 1. 


59 F (10.15.40), p. 1; NP (11.8.40), p.14; JE (4.12.40), 
p. 4. 


60 CJR (January-February, 1940), p. 3. 

61 NYT7(3.15.40), p. 10; (4.5.40), p. 4; (7.11.40), p. 13. 
62 CB (2.16.40), p. 7; (4.2.40), p. 3. 

63 D7(2.10.40), p. 1. 

64 NYT (1.6.40), p. 12. 

65 CB (5.31.40), p. 4. 


66 CJR (July-August, 1940), pp. 355-356; See also: 
NYT (6.23.40), p. 13; (6.26.40), p. 19; JE (10.4.40), p. 15 


67 JS (March, 1940), p. 6; NYT (3.25.40), p. 13; 
(5.26.40), p. 8; (5.3.40), p. 13; (6.16.40), p. 18; (7.7.40), 
p. 26; D7(8.4.40), p. 1; CB (8.31.40), p. 1; JE (9.27.40), 
p. 4; JA (10.4.40), p. 1,4; NJM(December, 1940), p. 120; 
O (April, 1940), p. 78. 


68 JA (8.2.40), p. 4. 
69 JF(September, 1940), p. 16. 
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70 JSS (January, 1941), pp. 57-80; F (1.16.41), p. 4; 
(2.21.41), p. 4; J. 7A. (2.18.41), p. 1. 


71 F (1.4.41), p. 4; NYT (1.12.41), p. 28; LTA. (1.2.41), 
p. 1; CW (4.25.41), pp.12-13. 


72 F(2.18.41), p. 1; ATA. (2.18.41), p. 1; NY7(9.9.41), 
p. 4. 


73 F(1.23.41), p. 4; NR (3.31.41), p. 427; NYT(4.3.41), 
p. 4; J.T.A. (5.13.41), p. 4. 


74 F(1.3.41), p. 4; (2.8.41), p. 10; JE (5.2.41), p. 4; CUR 
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American Jewry and the Holocaust: From Biltmore to 
the American Jewish Conference 


by Monty Noam Penkower 


In the Autumn of 1941, the chairman of the Jewish 
Agency Executive for Palestine suggested a novel thesis 
to his colleagues in London: the achievement of a 
maximalist Zionist program depended upon capturing 
American public opinion. Reviewing his political 
movement’s fortunes since the start of World War II, 
David Ben Gurion pointed out that the British 
Mandatory power had relentlessly adhered to the 
restrictive 1939 White Paper immigration quota, and 
most recently had failed to live up to its promise of a 
Jewish division to fight the legions of Adolf Hitler. 
Already the previous March, Ben Gurion had proposed a 
two-fold program of action to his associates regarding 
the future of Palestine: strengthen the Haganah defense 
force there to form a Jewish army, and demand 
independence after the war as a means of bringing 
millions of needy European Jews to the national 
homeland with all speed. The United States, much more 
disinterested in Palestine than Great Britain, and 
therefore able to take a more objective view, also 
possessed the largest Jewish community in the world. 
That great mass of five million Jews, Ben Gurion argued 
on the basis of previous visits to America, supported the 
effort of the Yishuv (Jewish Palestinian community) in 
principle. The general American public, he thought, 
could also be won over to support the establishment of 
“Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth immediately after 
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the war.” Ben Gurion would leave for the United States 
to undertake this mission (See Appendix, No. 1, below).! 


Chaim Weizmann, notwithstanding his more pro-British 
stance and a philosophy of moderation, leaned toward 
similar views. During a trip that year to the States, the 
president of the World Zionist Organization had tried to 
sway the government to support Zionist demands, as 
well as to attain unity among Jewish leaders for a 
coordinated fundraising drive to meet the Yishuv’s 
immediate postwar requirements. Palestine had to absorb 
nearly two million European Jewish refugees “very 
rapidly” after the war; only a Jewish state could 
accomplish the task, he wrote in an essay that October 
which saw print three months later in Foreign Affairs. 
Sovereignty in that country, the article concluded, “is a 
moral need and postulate, and it would be a decisive step 
toward normality and true emancipation.” 


The American Zionist establishment agreed that the 
cataclysmic times necessitated an unambiguous 
articulation along such lines. Prodded in January 1941 
by Ben Gurion and the Patria, Atlantic and Salvador 
tragedies, 2,000 delegates to a national conference of the 
United Palestine Appeal (chaired by Abba Hillel Silver) 
had openly declared that only by a “large-scale 
colonization” after the war of “large masses of 

Jews from Central and Eastern Europe in Palestine, with 
the aim of its reconstitution as a Jewish Commonwealth, 
can the Jewish problem be permanently solved.” The 
umbrella Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs 
(ultimately called the American Zionist Emergency 
Committee) adopted this position as well. After some 
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months, its members agreed to convene a conference 
where the country’s registered 290,000 Zionists might be 
mobilized to undertake united action. Given the 
impossibility of a world Zionist congress, the meeting 
would aim to formulate Zionist policy in authoritative 
terms. At Weizmann’s behest, his trusted lieutenant, 
Meyer Weisgal, set about to organize the gathering 
before the former’s return to the United States.” 


An atmosphere of mounting anxiety surrounded 
preparations for the “Extraordinary American Zionist 
Conference.” Ben Gurion refused on principle the 
Emergency Committee’s suggestion to coopt some 
leaders of the Committee for a Jewish Army, directed by 
the independent, right-wing Irgun Tsva’i Leumi. 
Weizmann’s arrival, in addition, exacerbated earlier 
differences over polities and temperament, particularly 
with each leader conducting separate negotiations in 
Jewish and gentile circles. Meanwhile, the White Paper 
continued in full force, resulting in the loss on 24 
February of 767 Rumanian Jews when the 56-foot long 
Struma exploded outside of Turkish waters after His 
Majesty’s Government refused these “illegal” refugees 
entry into Palestine. Jewish Agency appeals in 
mid-April, that it be allowed to mobilize all available 
manpower to defend Palestine against General 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps, also met with frustration, even 
after political director Moshe Shertok (later Sharrett) 
ominously warned the British that “an even swifter 
destruction” would overtake the Jews of Palestine if the 
Nazis overran the country than had fallen on “hundreds 
of thousands [sic]” of their fellow Jews who had 
perished in Europe.* 
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On 9-11 May 1942, the American Zionist movement 
met in New York City’s Biltmore Hotel to confront the 
challenges of the hour. Five hundred and nineteen 
delegates and sixty-seven foreign leaders paid homage to 
the yet Anglophile Weizmann, who reiterated the theme 
of his Foreign Affairs essay, but the militant cadences of 
Ben Gurion and Silver caught the prevailing mood. 
Putting sectarian division aside, those present agreed that 
Palestine should be established as “a Jewish 
commonwealth integrated in the structure of the new 
democratic world.” Until the realization of that 
achievement, the Biltmore Conference resolution 
proclaimed, the Jewish Agency should control 
immigration and development, and the Jews of Palestine 
should be given a military force fighting under its own 
flag and under United Nations high command. After he 
broke with Weizmann, that manifesto (however vague its 
wording) became Ben Gurion’s crusading weapon: to 
obtain general consent on a postwar platform from the 
Yishuv some months later. In his view, an immediate 
transfer of two million Jews, under Jewish Agency 
direction and with American aid, would solve the 
problem of the prevailing Arab majority in the country.” 


What about events in occupied Europe, however, which 
were just then shattering the basic political premise on 
which the Biltmore Program rested? Accounts of the 
massacre of Jews in Kamenets Podolsk and in 
Transnistria during 1941 had appeared in the world 
press; the previous March, Hungarian officers returning 
from the Soviet front reported that 240,000 Jews had 
been killed by the gestapo in the Ukraine; press bulletins 
continually told of slaughter in the Baltic countries and 
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White Russia. Still, Weizmann concluded at the May 
1942 conference that some 25 per cent of the Jews in 
southern and eastern Europe might be “liquidated” 
during the war, but the two to 

four million homeless Jews who survived thereafter 
could be absorbed in Palestine. This thesis, together with 
his conclusion that European Jewry’s pioneering spirit 
remained unbroken, did not elicit any challenge from 
Ben Gurion and _ others assembled. Only the 
vice-president of the World Jewish Congress (WJC) 
questioned the underlying optimism on that occasion. 
Nahum Goldmann warned that the totality of European 
Jewry “may be reduced from the 5 or 6 millions before 
the war, to 2 or 3 millions, if not less, after the war.” 
Soviet Jewry, formerly three and one-half million, might 
conceivably also have been “greatly reduced.” 


Fundamentally, those at the Biltmore Conference, 
similar to Jews all over the world, could not perceive 
that Hitler actually meant to murder each and every Jew 
on European soil. Not only did the Nazi decision and its 
efficient execution lack historical precedent, but earlier 
reports, sometimes contradicting one another, also had 
spoken of mass murder, never a total plan. When, 
therefore, London reports in June and July, originating 
from Poland, spoke of between 700,000—1,000,000 
Jewish dead at the hands of the Nazis, shocked 
commentators questioned their veracity. The American 
Jewish Congress (AJC), the Jewish Labor Committee 
(JLC), and B’nai B’rith did cosponsor a protest rally in 
Madison Square Garden on 21 July, where American 
Jews gave vent to feelings of grief and indignation, and 
heard messages from Roosevelt and Churchill warn that 
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the perpetrators of these crimes would be held strictly 
accountable after the war. In addition, the Synagogue 
Council of America called on all rabbis and 
congregations to commemorate the victims on Tisha 
B’Av, the traditional day of fasting for the destruction of 
the First and Second Holy Temples in Jerusalem. 
Discussion of concrete measures to aid European Jewry, 
received, however, scant attention or analysis. ’ 


The Holocaust, as then perceived, did not entirely unite 
American Jewry. That community’s major organizations 
had first linked arms after World War II began with an 
official protest over the Struma disaster. Representatives 
of the AJC, JLC, B’nai B’rith, the American Emergency 
Committee for Zionist Affairs (immediate successor to 
the Emergency Committee), and the American Jewish 
Committee submitted a memorandum to the State 
Department’s Sumner Welles, calling upon the 
government to seek to change a White Paper policy 
which contravened Britain’s obligations in the Balfour 
Declaration and the Palestine Mandate, as well as “the 
ideals of humanity and justice” expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter (see Appendix, No. 2, below). Yet the American 
Jewish Committee refused to join the 21 July mass 
demonstration in New York, since it considered 
additional appeals to be made there for the Yishuv’s 
defense a controversial issue that also defied announced 
British policy. Instead, its executive board issued a 
separate statement which condemned the atrocities, and 
pledged “‘to use all means within its power to protect the 
civil and religious rights of Jews against oppression and 
tyranny.””® 
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The independent stance taken by the American Jewish 
Committee reflected its leaders’ worry over possible 
charges of dual loyalty, especially in wartime. These 
assimilated, well-to-do figures of German origin had 
added cause to fear Zionism, a doctrine, preaching an 
end to Jewish “homelessness” in the diaspora, which 
won the ever-increasing support of the aroused East 
European-born masses. Fully cognizant of the challenge 
to their credo of “quiet diplomacy” and their dominance 
in civic affairs, its members had agreed to Weizmann’s 
1941 call “to see whether common ground for united 
action could not be found.” After months of negotiation 
with the 

established Zionists, a select group of the committee 
approved the “Cos Cob” formula first drafted by 
president Maurice Wertheim and Ben Gurion. Through 
unrestricted immigration and large-scale colonization, 
the formula declared, Jews might constitute a majority 
and establish an autonomous commonwealth in 
Palestine; that state would afford complete equality for 
all its inhabitants but have no effect on the status of 
Jewish citizens of any other country. Some anti-Zionists 
on the Executive, such as James Rosenberg and Joseph 
Proskauer, took sharp exception to the June 1942 
agreement, however, and a distraught Wertheim would 
soon have it shelved to avoid a split in the organization.” 


Private identity crisis could not stifle pressures for 
concerted American Jewish action in the face of 
increasing information about the shared catastrophe 
abroad. On 27 July, the Jewish Telegraphic Agency 
transmitted the first news of widespread deportations 
from the Warsaw ghetto, begun five days earlier, aiming 
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at annihilation. In mid-August, reliable sources reported 
that 3,600 men, women, and children had been brutally 
deported in trains from internment camps in unoccupied 
southern France and sent off to an “unknown 
destination” eastward, these representing the first 
contingent of a total of 10,000 Jewish refugees. Since 
Washington maintained diplomatic relations with the 
Vichy government, Wertheim and his counterparts, 
Stephen Wise of the American Jewish Congress, Henry 
Monsky of B’nai B’rith, and Adolph Held of the JLC, 
warned Secretary of State Cordell Hull that the 
deportation, like “monstrous outrages” against Jewish 
people everywhere under German rule, accorded “with 
the announced policy of the Nazis to exterminate the 
Jews of Europe.” Undersecretary Welles shortly replied 
to their joint memorandum that the State Department had 
instructed the American Embassy in Vichy to make the 
most vigorous diplomatic representations possible (see 
Appendix, No. 3, below).'° 


A cable which Wise (also president of the World Jewish 
Congress) received that same moment from the WJC’s 
Gerhart Riegner in Geneva, conveying rumors of a Nazi 
plan to murder all of European Jewry, had a shattering 
effect on these Jewish leaders. Even as Wise awaited 
corroboration from Welles, Agudat Israel (a Revisionist 
New Zionist organization) president, Jacob Rosenheim, 
got word from Switzerland that about 100,000 Jews had 
recently been killed during the German destruction of the 
Warsaw ghetto; “soap and artificial fertilizer” were being 
produced from their bodies. A hurriedly assembled 
group of representatives from Jewish organizations did 
not reach any decision on a response to these two 
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telegrams. On 6 September, a second gathering 
discussed wide-ranging proposals, including a direct 
appeal from Roosevelt to the German government to 
stop the massacres; the intervention of neutral countries, 
along with the sending of food to the Polish ghettos; 
protests by congressmen and important church and lay 
leaders; editorial comments; and the American 
government’s warning the Third Reich of reprisals 
against German aliens in the United States if the murders 
continued. The heated deliberations still produced no 
consensus, and a smaller body met three days later. It 
was finally agreed that no action would be taken before 
Wise, who doubted the Agudat information and worried 
about rising antisemitism in the country, went over the 
matter with Welles on the latter’s return from Labor Day 
vacation.'! 


For eleven weeks, an uncertain Wise kept a pledge of 
silence to Welles, the Jews’ one friend in Foggy Bottom, 
and vital link to Riegner. Jewish Agency representative 
in Geneva, Richard Lichtheim, who, with Riegner, 
forwarded additional memoranda 

along the lines of the WJC man’s original August cable, 
warned Goldmann that a maximum of 1,500,000 Jews 
might survive Hitler’s satanic design (see Appendix, No. 
4, below). If so, “how can we ask for that State in 
Palestine if we cannot show that several million Jews 
need it or, what is more, want it?” Only in Arthur Lourie 
of the Zionist umbrella group did the query strike a 
responsive chord. The Biltmore Program remained the 
movement’s standard, even after the hitherto skeptical 
editors of the labor Zionist Jewish Frontier publicized on 
19 November the first documentary evidence of Hitler’s 
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determined policy to annihilate an entire people, and 
Welles confirmed the dimensions of the Holocaust to 
Wise five days later. The AJC president disclosed these 
facts, including the murder of over two million Jews, at a 
press conference that evening.” 


On 25 November 1942, eight American Jewish 
organizations met in the offices of the AJC at Wise’s 
urgent request. Opening with an assurance that his 
special Joint Emergency Committee for European Jewish 
Affairs would be dissolved “as soon as its task was 
achieved,” the chairman summarized his talk with 
Welles and the gruesome documents concerned, and 
proposed to release all available materials to the press. 
Aside from setting a fast day of prayer and agreeing on 
efforts to evoke calls to action from prominent gentiles, 
the Joint Committee issued a proclamation to 
commemorate Jewry’s “unspeakable grief and travail.” 
On 8 December, a delegation also presented Roosevelt 
with a 20-page memorandum on the calculated slaughter, 
and appealed to him to do all in his power to bring this to 
the world’s attention and “to make an effort to stop it.” 
Roosevelt promised to do everything possible to be of 
service, but allowed the group only to quote his earlier 
assertions about postwar retribution. The Allied 
governments repeated this theme in an official United 
Nations Declaration on Jewish Massacres shortly 
thereafter, and the Joint Emergency Committee’s 
temporary existence came to an end.!° 


Novel developments on the local scene were preparing 
the stage, at the same time, for another drive to 
American Jewish unification. The split within the 
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American Jewish Committee over the Cos Cob formula 
led a discouraged and ailing Wertheim to resign from the 
presidency, with Proskauer about to accept the post on 
condition that the executive accept a new postwar 
“Statement of Principles.” Indeed, this manifesto, with 
no mention of internationally recognized Jewish rights to 
the Promised Land, pointedly asserted that Palestine 
would not furnish “the solution of the problem of 
post-war Jewish rehabilitation”; the country should be 
placed under an international trusteeship and ultimately 
become “a self-governing Commonwealth.” Bearing on 
this, a group of ninety-four Reform rabbis, with the 
support of wealthy laymen, organized themselves to 
fight Zionism as the American Council for Judaism. To 
Weizmann and his circle (knowing how much these two 
events in tandem would appeal to the State Department), 
the challenge had to be met — as during World War I- by 
mounting “a democratic referendum” of American 
Jewry. In search of a neutral to initiate the call, 
Goldmann approached Robert Goldman of the 
respectable, Reform, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (UAHC). While the latter demurred, 
informal talks obtained Monsky’s consent to try to attain 
a united front on peace demands for Palestine and the 
diaspora.'* 


On 6 January 1943, the B’nai B’rith president invited 
thirty-four other national organizations to attend a 
preliminary gathering on this subject in less than three 
weeks at Pittsburgh’s Pennsylvania Hotel. Monsky, who 
had already described Palestine at 

the 1941 United Palestine Appeal conference as “the 
most realistic single opportunity for the resettlement of 
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large numbers of the unfortunate and victimized of our 
people,” was shaken by the recent revelations about the 
Holocaust. His participation in past failures to achieve 
unity led the Midwesterner to avoid possible 
controversy: his written invitation merely announced that 
a free discussion would be held and certain proposals for 
further procedure decided. In Pittsburgh, the conferees 
agreed to summon within five months an American 
Jewish Assembly, organized on democratic lines, “to 
establish a common program of action in connection 
with post-war programs.” The agenda would focus on 
the rights of Jews everywhere after World War II and the 
implementation of the rights of the Jewish people with 
respect to Palestine. Five hundred delegates were 
proposed, 375 to be elected at local or regional 
conferences of organizations represented on the basis of 
local membership, with the remaining 125 seats 
allocated to national organizations, on a parity basis 
insofar as possible. Less than a month later, all of the 
thirty-two organizations which had been present 
committed themselves to these principles. - 


For the price of later joining the projected gathering, the 
American Jewish Committee elicited two concessions. 
First, “Assembly” became “Conference,” since 
Proskauer and his colleagues feared that the former noun 
would connote a conclave empowered to speak for the 
totality of American Jewry. Second, freedom of 
subsequent action would be reserved. Without these 
amendments the group worried that it would suffer a 
marked loss of status and power to the forces of majority 
rule and that a quasi-political assembly might create a 
strong antisemitic backlash. (In an off- the-record 
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meeting between some committee officers, Monsky, the 
UAHC’s Robert Goldman, and Zionist leaders Wise and 
James Heller, the latter two spokesmen apparently 
agreed that the cause of unity called for avoidance of the 
specific terminology “Jewish State” or “Jewish 
Commonwealth” in favor of a moderate resolution on 
Palestine.) The JLC also joined on these grounds,but it 
was the Proskauer group’s open insistence on autonomy 
which evoked widespread criticism in the Jewish press 
for continuing its oligarchic tendencies. !° 


Amid these preparations, new reports of the Holocaust 
and appeals from Jewish groups in Palestine and London 
for further action sparked the revival of the Joint 
Emergency Committee. Prior to this, the AJC arranged 
for a “Stop Hitler Now!” rally at Madison Square 
Garden, together with such organizations as the Federal 
Council of Churches and the American Federation of 
Labor. Proskauer, much preferring private State 
Department contacts to mass meetings, worked 
effectively with Wise on the joint committee in 
conferences with State representative, Myron Taylor. 
The committee’s memorandum of suggestions for 
immediate relief and rescue, almost a verbatim copy of 
the resolutions adopted at the AJC-inspired 
demonstration, received Taylor’s warm support. British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, however, rejected 
outright the committee’s principal requests, advanced in 
an interview with Wise and Proskauer, that the United 
Nations ask Hitler publicly to release the Jews and that 
the Allies dispatch food parcels to occupied Europe (see 
Appendix, No. 5, below). The State Department proved 
more sympathetic and polite verbally, but no concrete 
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steps were forthcoming. “Unless action is undertaken 
immediately,” Wise warned Welles on behalf of the 
committee just prior to the announced Anglo-American 
Bermuda Conference on Refugees, “there may soon be 
no Jews left alive in Europe.” The joint committee also 
requested an invitation to present its views to the 
conference on 

a rescue program for “a defenseless people who are 
otherwise doomed to complete annihilation,’ to no 
avail.!7 


The sham deliberations at Bermuda, held from 19-28 
April 1943, afforded no hope for those still surviving 
Jews and all others interested in their rescue and relief. 
Although having its genesis in the public’s outcry at the 
United Nations’ Declaration on Jewish Massacres, the 
conference only recommended the resurrection of the 
impotent Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees and 
the transfer of 21,000 refugees (including some 5,000 
Jews) from the safety of Spain to North Africa. The Joint 
Emergency Committee implored Welles to open 
negotiations with Axis satellites for the exit of Jews to 
accessible Palestine and to neutral countries such as 
Switzerland, giving the latter definite assurances of food, 
financing, and repatriation at the war’s end; to establish a 
commission to collect evidence and punish the 
murderers without delay, thus acting as a deterrent to 
those responsible; to ease stringent visa regulations; and 
to establish a special authority in the United States to 
deal only with the vital problem of rescue (see 
Appendix, No. 6, below). Wise and Goldmann, with the 
authorization of eight governments-in-exile, also sought 
from the State Department a serious warning to the 
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Nazis and the satellite states. With such importunities 
bearing no fruit whatsoever, and continued mass 
demonstrations deemed valueless in view of 
Anglo-American intransigence, the committee’s 
membership as a whole grew despondent. Bitter 
resignation replaced the activist spirit of the Fall of 1942 
and the Spring of 1943.18 


Those organizations devoted to rescue resumed their 
focus on independent operations. The WJC central office 
in New York pleaded with the immovable International 
Red Cross to bring pressure enabling the doomed Jews 
to be recognized as civilian prisoners of war, and pressed 
the State and Treasury Departments to grant it the right 
to deposit funds in Switzerland to save considerable 
numbers of Jews in Rumania and France. Agudat Israel 
and the Union of Orthodox Rabbis, constituent members 
of the Va’ad Ha-Hatsalah, sought approaches by the 
State Department to the neutral countries, as well as 
daily shortwave broadcasts to Germany and leaflets 
dropped over that country to spark “a powerful moral 
revolt” abroad against the Holocaust in view of the 
imminent Allied invasion. Sums for rescue also reached 
Va’ad associates in Montreaux via the Polish diplomatic 
pouch. The Jewish Labor Committee aroused the trade 
movement in the United States and Great Britain, and 
regularly sent money through its own London channels 
to comrades in Poland’s ghettos and elsewhere. None of 
these groups received support from the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which viewed them as 
challenges to its long-established relief program 
overseas, and which refused on patriotic grounds to 
challenge the Allied financial blockade.'® 
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American Zionists saw the Bermuda fiasco as proof 
positive that only a Jewish commonwealth, with free 
immigration to Palestine, offered the key to the refugee 
problem. Their umbrella group thus decided at the end of 
April that all Zionist delegates to the forthcoming 
American Jewish Conference had to be bound to the 
Biltmore Program; none of its members on_ the 
conference’s executive board could negotiate in advance 
for any deviation from that standard. Weizmann 
privately cautioned the Zionist leadership against hopes 
for the establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine within a year or two, because “there aren’t 
millions to come” any longer, and, even if there were, 
the task would not be easy in a “tired and possibly 
reactionary post-war world.” (See Appendix, No. 7, 
below). The overwhelming majority refused, however, to 
accept converting the Biltmore resolutions from practical 
politics to symbol and flag. Indeed, the very ghastliness 
of the Holocaust carried an emotional force which 
militated against Weizmann’s sober insistence on slow 
development in Palestine until the goal of statehood was 
achieved. For that reason, the umbrella group chaired by 
Wise appealed, on the occasion of Churchill’s visit to 
Washington, that the United Nations’ victory insure also 
“the reestablishment of the Jews as a nation in their 
ancient homeland,” still their “one hope of immediate 
rescue and of ultimate survival.””° 


Abba Hillel Silver especially urged fellow Zionists to 
remain steadfast and not compromise on_ the 
commonwealth issue. His earlier pessimism about the 
projected Bermuda Conference now fully justified, the 
dynamic Reform rabbi warned that the Allies’ familiar 
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litany of “rescue through victory” might produce no 
survivors when Europe’s liberation dawned. A Jewish 
state alone would put an end to the tragedy of 
bimillennial homelessness and attendant antisemitism. 
The American Jewish Committee’s Statement of 
Principles could hardly serve as a basis for the American 
Jewish Conference’s Palestine platform, he wrote Judge 
Proskauer, since it had abjured the historical connection 
and political rights of the Jewish people to the national 
home in Palestine granted under the Balfour Declaration 
and the League of Nations’ Mandate (see Appendix, N. 
8, below). Silver’s summons in early August to the 
executive committee chairmanship of the American 
Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs signaled that a 
forthright leader certain of the Biltmore postulates had 
taken the helm.”! 


Confident in the righteousness of the cause, Zionists 
refused all suggestions to postpone the American Jewish 
Conference. In mid-July they voted down a suggestion, 
privately made to Wise, that it would be considered 
“un-American” if Jews focused on personal concerns 
while the invasion of Europe resulted in an inevitably 
large number of casualties. The State Department itself 
advised that an Anglo-American statement intended to 
curb all discussion of Palestine until after the war might 
be held in abeyance if the conference were delayed, or at 
least if its resolutions soft-pedaled the Palestine question. 
The Zionists, succeeding in postponing the issue of that 
potentially dangerous communiqué in early August, 
refused the quid pro quo. The attempt of His Majesty’s 
Government shortly thereafter to sully, by means of a 
public arms trial, the name of Zionism in American 
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opinion particularly and to end the contraband sale of 
British arms into Jewish hands suggested increasingly 
sinister designs against the Yishuv enterprise. It 
convinced the American Zionist leaders further that the 
conference had to proceed on schedule.” 


Elections to the gathering for 29 August -1 September 
1943, understandably gave Zionists much _ hope. 
Responding to the call of 22 May from thirty-five major 
groups to establish “a program of common action to deal 
with postwar Jewish problems,’ American Jewry 
awarded Zionists 85 per cent, mildly pro-Zionist neutrals 
10 per cent, and anti-Zionists 5 per cent of the total vote. 
Various criticisms were raised about the system of 
cumulative local voting, which favored candidates with 
organized support, and the arrangement of proportional 
representation, which also declared federations and 
welfare fund agencies ineligible as “national 
membership organizations.” Agudat Israel and the Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis withdrew in dissatisfaction with the 
number of delegates allotted them. Yet, given that over 
23,400 ballots were cast from more 

than 8,000 local organizations with a membership 
representing about 2,250,000 adult Jews, prime mover 
Louis Lipsky had every right to proclaim in mid-July 
that the overwhelming majority of Jewish public opinion 
had sustained the Zionist cause. (A direct popular vote, 
rather than one conducted according to organizational 
membership, “would almost certainly have produced a 
100% Zionist body,” concluded British Ambassador 
Halifax to Eden.)”* 
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One group outside this communal structure still believed 
that immediate rescue transcended in urgency and 
importance any postwar issue. Ever since Wise had 
publicized State Department confirmation of the 
Germans’ “Final Solution” design, a _ small 
Irgun-sponsored delegation under Hillel Kook (alias 
Peter Bergson) had shifted its own attention from raising 
a 200,000-man Allied Jewish army to a campaign 
against massacre. The popular writer Ben Hecht’s 
full-page newspaper advertisement about a Rumanian 
offer of 70,000 Jews in Transnistria’s concentration 
camps at fifty dollars apiece, his article in American 
Mercury (abridged in Readers’ Digest) on the Nazi 
slaughter, and especially his pageant “We Will Never 
Die,” dramatically reminded the free world that the four 
million Jews still alive in Europe were “helplessly 
waiting for death or deliverance.” Overriding the 
entreaties of established Jewish organizations, the 
“Bergson boys” placed additional advertisements which 
attacked a callous Christian world and the Bermuda 
Conference delegates for mocking the victims.” 


The Irgunists next spearheaded a_ nonsectarian 
Emergency Conference to Save the Jewish People of 
Europe, held during 20-25 July 1943, in New York’s 
Hotel Commodore. Leading experts there concluded that 
600,000 Jews from the satellite nations could be 
evacuated to Palestine, with an additional 150,000 
brought to other temporary locations in neutral countries. 
Punitive raids and the threat of postwar reprisals ought to 
follow, they advised, if Germany’s satellites refused to 
let the Jews leave. An official agency of the United 
States should be created, charged with rescuing this 
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people marked for death, the other Allies free to 
participate if they so wished. While resolutions 
committee chairman Max Lerner pressed Roosevelt (see 
Appendix, No. 9, below) and Hull to take a stand, 
Congressman Andrew Somers asked Silver to place the 
issue specifically on the American Jewish Conference 
agenda, and to give the Emergency Conference’s 
findings the endorsement “of a highly authoritative 
official Jewish body which they still lack.”° 


Although that approval never came, conventional bodies 
and the Yiddish press criticizing the Emergency 
Conference as the work of a tiny group of upstarts 
responsible only to themselves, the rescue issue itself 
could scarcely be dismissed. The JLC, the two major 
Va’ad Ha-Hatsalah constituent groups, and Poalei Zion 
(labor Zionists), along with commentators in such 
newspapers as The Day and the Jewish Morning Journal, 
emphasized that the forthcoming conference had to make 
saving Jews a top priority. As if to confirm this, a 
communication from Riegner and Lichtheim which 
Welles sent Wise on 6 August, estimating the current 
number of victims at four million, bestirred the Joint 
Emergency Committee for European Jewish Affairs 
from its dormancy. 


Wise’s proposals for interventions to the Holy See and a 
special message to Roosevelt, urging the immediate 
convening of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees, the use of vessels to remove Jews from the 
Balkans, a most solemn warning to the Axis, and the 
early convening of the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission, 
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were agreed to at the group’s meeting a few days later. 
The JLC’s suggestion for an effort to seek $500,000 
from the legalistically-minded Joint Distribution 
Committee, the money to be used for a Polish agency in 
Warsaw expressly engaged in saving Jews, received 
approval. Other proposals for more forceful action 
included a march on Washington and a demonstration in 
the streets of New York; organizing underground rescue 
channels in the United States; and indications that 
influential Jewish communities would register their 
dissatisfaction at the polls with the administration’s lack 
of effective steps to save European Jewry. These ideas, it 
was finally agreed, should be given consideration by the 
American Jewish Conference’s program committee. In 
response to these circumstances and rising public 
demand, the executive of the conference added the 
problem of immediate rescue to its agenda.”° 


“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brothers to 
dwell together in unity,” began presidium member 
Monsky in addressing the first session of the American 
Jewish Conference on the afternoon of 29 August 1943. 
The crowded ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, 
after a solemn memorial service to the millions of Jewish 
dead in Europe, heard B’nai B’rith’s president appeal for 
expeditious Allied rescue and for a victorious United 
Nations to make Palestine “available to the greatest 
extent possible to those of our people who desire to 
make it their homeland.” Wise followed that evening 
with a call to keep the gates of Palestine open and to 
have the Allied leaders, particularly Roosevelt and 
Churchill, avoid “no further and fatal delay” in saving 
the survivors. Proskauer next urged that a united 
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American Jewish front could be achieved on a platform 
along the lines of Wise’s claim for Palestine and which 
championed a postwar world “in which Jews, like all 
others, are free to abide in peace and in honor.”~’ 


Those speakers who addressed the specific question of 
immediate rescue all accused the indifferent free world 
of minimizing the unique Jewish tragedy. The JLC’s 
Joseph Weinberg pleaded for an end to barred Allied 
doors, for warnings to the German people, and fox UN 
food to the ghettos. Newly-elected Zionist Organization 
of America president, Israel Goldstein, reiterated the 
need for adopting the Joint Emergency Committee’s 
varied proposals to the Bermuda meeting, with Palestine 
to become a Jewish commonwealth after the war, lest the 
West suffer moral defeat on the eve of military victory. 
Tamar de Sola Pool of Hadassah pressed the need to 
move children at once from the charnel house of Europe 
to nearby Palestine. Gedalia Bublick of the religious 
Zionist Mizrachi party warned the world to cease 
transgressing the biblical injunction “Thou shalt not 
stand against the blood of thy neighbor,” to uproot 
antisemitism, “the potion which poisons humanity,” and 
to grant Jewry the right to reconstitute its state upon the 
mountains of Judea. Demanding that the Allies break 
down all barriers to save the desperate millions still 
alive, Poalei Zion’s Baruch Zuckerman urged the 
American Jewish organizations to confess their past 
overcaution and then use this new “common address” for 
rescue efforts to assure the future of Israel.”° 


Curiously, despite the preponderant majority of 
committed Zionists present and the emotional power 
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which the Biltmore Program understandably carried at 
this tragic hour, the Jewish commonwealth cause was 
bereft of a champion. At the symposium on Palestine, 
Nahum Goldmann, speaking as a member of the Jewish 
Agency Executive, discussed the practical needs of the 
Jewish people to lay the foundations for ultimate 
sovereignty in Palestine after achieving a majority there. 
Yet Rabbis 

Solomon Goldman and James Heller followed Wise’s 
earlier peacemaking attempt by avoiding the Biltmore 
political demands in favor of the unanimously shared 
goal about unlimited immigration to the Promised Land 
and in favor of the need to steer clear of “insensate 
partisanship.” I. H. Goldberg made clear that the JLC 
would continue to support the guarantee of free Jewish 
immigration, land purchase, and colonization in 
Palestine (like the American Jewish Committee), but 
would take no stand on that country’s ultimate 
constitutional status because of the membership’s 
division on the matter. It appeared that the conference, 
called on behalf of unity, would compromise on the issue 
most riveting for those in attendance.”” 


At that moment, with the public debate almost over, 
Abba Hillel Silver rose from his chair on the platform to 
reaffirm the basic tenets and demands of Zionism. 
Speaking as a representative of the American Jewish 
Congress, he unequivocally insisted that the Jewish 
people would not abdicate the international obligations 
which they had finally achieved regarding Palestine. 
“The immemorial problem of our national homelessness, 
which is the principal source of our millennial tragedy, 
remains as stark and as menacing today as it ever was.” 
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Only sovereignty in Palestine after the war would solve 
the “permanent emergency” which pervaded Jewish life. 
Not ideology but “the hard, cruel facts of our existence” 
had kept alive the hope of national restoration for 19 
centuries,” and Jewish suffering and heroism through the 
ages should be compensated for at long last with the 
“reestablishment of a free Jewish Commonwealth.” True 
rescue could only be achieved with unrestricted 
immigration into Palestine, which in turn demanded the 
recognition of Jewry’s political rights and _ historical 
connection there. The overwhelming majority of the 
delegates, he concluded, believing in these truths, had 
the right and the obligation to say so in this solemn 
conclave.*” 


The eloquent address, voicing the deepest sentiments of 
American Jewry at that time, swept the large hall “like a 
hurricane.” It ignited the pent up emotions of the 
audience, which responded with repeated, stormy 
applause and a thunderous ovation at Silver’s close. 
Gone were conciliation and adjustment, with the 
Palestine committee subsequently approving a 
commonwealth resolution a la Biltmore by a vote of 
60-2. In the plenum, where a vote was rushed through, 
only 4 delegates opposed and some 20 abstained. 
Prolonged applause and the singing of the “Hatikva” 
broke out upon the public announcement of this final 
result. It served as a fitting rejoinder to a strong 
anti-Zionist statement of the American Council for 
Judaism, published over the signatures of 26 Reform 
rabbis and 86 laymen that very moment in the New York 
Times, which four rabbis and Monsky roundly 
denounced as a calculated attempt to sabotage the 
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conference’s expression of American Jewry’s collective 
will,” 


That majority expression, however, did not insure unity. 
Weizmann and other Zionists hailed the proceedings as a 
major political victory, and a delegation of the newly 
established interim committee, on a visit to Hull, could 
reasonably argue that it now served as the representative 
voice of organized American Jewry. Such claims did not 
halt, at the same time, independent representations to the 
secretary of state from Agudat Israel, the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis, the Emergency Committee to Save the 
Jews of Europe, the JLC, and the American Jewish 
Committee. (Indeed, the privately expressed fears of 
Proskauer and his organization’s executive secretary, 
Morris Waldman, that Zionist “agitation” would harm 
the war effort and greatly increase antisemitism in the 
United States buoyed State’s anti-Zionist Near Eastern 
desk 

considerably.) On 24 October, the American Jewish 
Committee withdrew from the conference, to the delight 
of the British Foreign Office, soon to be followed by the 
JLC. The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
would compromise, resolving to stay in the conference 
but to reserve its position on Palestine.*” 


Divisions were also not bridged on the vital issue of 
rescue. Already in the conference deliberations on this 
subject, a strong minority criticized the ineffectiveness 
of existing Jewish relief and rescue agencies, and 
advocated creating a special committee to coordinate 
their work and, if necessary, engage in independent 
fundraising. The final resolution, while reiterating the 
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earlier demands of the “Stop Hitler Now!” rally and of 
the Joint Emergency Committee memorandum to the 
Bermuda Conference, called for the new committee to 
cooperate with other relevant agencies while executing 
the conference’s rescue program. (See Appendix, No. 
10, below). This development led, in turn, to the official 
dissolution in early November of the Joint Emergency 
Committee. The 5-4 vote accurately reflected the 
organizational split regarding the conference overall: the 
AJC, B’nai B’rith, Synagogue Council of America, 
American Zionist Emergency Council, and Hadassah, 
against the American Jewish Committee, JLC, Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis, and Agudat Israel.°° 


Internal conflicts surfaced in especially lamentable 
measure when, concurrently, the Bergsonites introduced 
identical rescue resolutions in both houses of Congress. 
Following their instigating a march of 400 Orthodox 
rabbis on the Capitol, a Day of Intercession called by the 
foremost leaders of 6,000 churches in America, the first 
rally honoring Sweden’s action to save Danish Jewry, 
and a mass petition to secure 10 million signatures for a 
separate intergovernmental rescue agency, the leaders of 
the Emergency Committee saw congressional action on 
this latter issue as the last possible way to move a silent 
administration. Bergson and his allies in Congress 
deliberately avoided the Palestine question lest it 
jeopardize the urgent rescue cause, but Wise, speaking 
for the American Jewish Conference, (see Appendix, No. 
11, below), testified against the resolution for not 
expressly mentioning free entry into Palestine. The two 
causes, he argued, were inextricably linked. A month 
later, the conference’s interim committee felt the need to 
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release a lengthy memorandum branding the Emergency 
Committee one of a “series of fronts,” with no mandate 
from any constituency, which had now introduced a 
limited measure in “complete disregard of the rescue 
program which is being actively pressed in Washington 
by representative Jewish agencies.” The “Bergson boys” 
having resolved early not to expose these Jewish rifts 
during the Holocaust, it was left to the committee’s 
Christian co-chairmen to reply that no “property rights” 
existed in an issue of moral concern to all decent human 
beings.*4 


The Zionist establishment’s perspective notwithstanding, 
these resolutions ultimately played an essential role in 
Roosevelt’s establishing a specific rescue agency by 
Executive Order on 22 January 1944. The public 
pressure built up by the Emergency Committee brought 
to light Assistant Secretary of State Breckenridge Long’s 
closed testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee of his department’s aid to European Jewry, a 
vacuous record expertly assailed in a long American 
Jewish Conference memorandum drafted by I. L. Kenen 
and Ben Halpern. Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr, whose own staff prepared a 
memorandum delineating State’s willful intransigence, 
could effectively allude if need be to the “boiling pot on 
the Hill” when he confronted President Roosevelt on this 
matter in mid-January. The chief executive had done 
nothing of note in the face of the Holocaust and, with his 
two major 

allies, had omitted the Jewish victims in the recent 
Moscow Conference’s statement on German atrocities. 
Yet the political operator par excellence could not escape 
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responsibility for government inaction any longer, 
especially in an election year. The United States War 
Refugee Board, accorded very limited powers and 
funding, thus came into being. Still, the chimes tolling 
the doom of European Jewry inexorably neared 
midnight.°> 


The American Jewish Conference, unfortunately, never 
fulfilled its potential. While the Palestine commonwealth 
resolution sparked the defection of the influential 
American Jewish Committee, the American Zionist 
Emergency Council chose to crusade independently 
under Silver’s dynamic leadership for a postwar Jewish 
state as the one answer to an unparalleled record of 
persecution. Internal rivalries beset the conference itself, 
with Lipsky and his supporters unable to convince 
Monsky, Wise, and others, that an historic opportunity 
had at last arrived to forge a democratic American 
Jewish sanhédrin. With constituent organizations 
unprepared to sacrifice their traditional independence, 
the enene limped along until its dissolution in early 
1949, 


Was American Jewry, then, “politically and morally 
bankrupt” during the Holocaust, as labor Zionist Chaim 
Greenberg publicly charged (see Appendix, No. 12, 
below) in February 19432?’ 


Its leading organizations, if one focuses on the period 
under review here, took much time in responding to the 
mass slaughter abroad. With their political influence and 
financial resources very limited, these groups also 
experienced great difficulty in grasping the magnitude of 
a catastrophe unique in the annals of history. Vacillation 
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between wishful thought and resigned despair, coupled 
with the perception that lack of an independent state had 
doomed a powerless people to the diabolic realization of 
Hitler’s “Final Solution,” explains the continued 
adherence to the Biltmore Program and the American 
Jewish Conference’s concentration on the postwar 
period. For others, elitism encouraged overcaution and 
the determined refusal to accept the majority convictions 
of an aroused, democratically elected assemblage. 
Factional squabbles, tragically, continued throughout the 
war. Some outside the recognized communal parameters 
proved more adept at mustering grass roots support, 
affirming what Bergson lieutenant, Samuel Merlin, then 
termed “the mandate of conscience” to try to save 
innocent human beings singled out for destruction.*® 


This gravamen should not obscure the overriding fact 
that the world powers capable of checking the tempo of 
the Final Solution had other concerns during World War 
Il. The organizations which made up the Joint 
Emergency Committee and the American Jewish 
Conference did offer the Allies concrete, varied 
programs of rescue and relief. These proposals never 
caught a favoring wind. With the free world deciding not 
to make the saving of European Jewry one of its war 
priorities, a moderate Palestine resolution at the 
conference would not have evoked a more humanitarism 
response in the councils that mattered.’ Also a 
representation to the War Refugee Board from the 
conference and all other established Jewish organizations 
in August 1944 did not secure substantial aid on behalf 
of Hungarian Jewry, the last surviving Jewish 
community in Europe.*” 
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Leading Nazi ideologue, Alfred Rosenberg, might attack 
the American/Jewish Conference in the Vdélkische 
Beobachter as an indication of “Jewish domination” of 
Washington and London,*! but the major Western 
powers had no intention of relinquishing 

any control over policy. The ethical imperative would 
not be translated into meaningful action. Accordingly, in 
one of history’s most bitter ironies, the Jews of Europe 
who fervently dreamed the dream of Zion as articulated 
at the Biltmore and American Jewish Conferences did 
not live to see its realization. The Allies denied the 
existence of such a community. Adolf Hitler did not. 
Thus, the community, with its dreams, went up in ashes. 


Appendix 


No. 1. Ben Gurion memorandum, “Outlines of Zionist 
Policy,” 17 Oct. 1941 (see Note 1 below). 


“In America it will be easier to win over public opinion 
for a radical and maximum solution of the Jewish 
problem in Palestine than it is in England. America is 
free from the Arab-Moslem complex... . America is 
much more disinterested in Palestine than England, and 
is able, therefore, to take a more detached and objective 
view. She has, moreover, a very large Jewish community 
— the largest in the world — which is Palestine-minded 
and not without influence. ... We must make clear to the 
American people why even an Allied victory, and the 
restoration of equal rights to the Jews throughout 
Europe, will leave millions of Jews in Europe and 
elsewhere in hopeless misery and economic and physical 
insecurity... . This means the establishment of Palestine 
as a Jewish Commonwealth immediately after the war. 
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The American people are open-minded enough to 
appreciate this; and after the war the world in general, 
and the great democracies in particular, will be ripe for 
bold and large-scale solutions of the evils which afflict 
the present-day world.” 


No. 2. Memorandum of Jewish organizations to Sumner 
Welles, 10 Mar. 1942 (see Note 8 below). 


“We therefore urge that our Government use its good 
offices with the British Government to bring about a 
change of policy to the end that: 


The policy of Great Britain in Palestine be brought into 
conformity with her international obligations to the 
Jewish people under the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate and with the ideals of humanity and justice as 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter, and that a clear 
distinction be made between the Nazi oppressors and 
their victims; 


The doors of Palestine be opened to those refugees who 
manage to find their way to its shores; 


The 700 refugees from the Darien who have been 
interned in Palestine under threat of deportation for more 
than 12 months be immediately released; 


The 1800 refugees who were deported to Mauritius 
[from the Atlantic] be permitted to return to Palestine.” 


No. 3. Memorandum of Jewish organizations to Hull, 27 
Aug. 1942 (see Note 10 below). 


“'.. the undersigned respectively request our 
Government to transmit to the Government of France a 
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solemn protest against the action taken recently by that 
Government to turn thousands of refugees over to the 
agents of the Nazi Government for deportation to Poland 
and to other Nazi occupied regions in Eastern Europe... . 


Mass deportations of Jews from Germany and from 
territories under German occupation have been going on 
ever since the conquest of Poland. In accordance with 
the announced policy of the Nazis to exterminate the 
Jews of Europe, hundreds of thousands of these innocent 
men, women and children have been killed in brutal 
mass murders. The rest are being herded in ghettos in 
Eastern Europe under indescribably wretched conditions, 
as a result of which tens of thousands have succumbed to 
starvation and pestilence. The American public has only 
recently expressed its horror at these monstrous outrages 
which have been perpetrated in territories under Nazi 
domination, in violation of all internationally accepted 
rules of war.” 


No. 4. Lichtheim to Goldman, 9 Sept. 1942 (see Note 12 
below). 


“The most optimistic forecast today is that 1’2 million 
may survive. ... All this means that the basis of Zionism 
as it was understood and preached during the last 50 
years has gone... . The main argument was: 4 or 5 or 6 
million in Eastern Europe need and want a home in 
Palestine, and even the conception of a ‘cultural center’ 
was mainly adapted to the spiritual needs, religious and 
national, of Eastern Jewry... . Now, whatever the 
number of European Jews will be after this war ... there 
will be no need for such mass-migration. After the 
victory of the Allied Nations there can be no problem in 
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resettling this small number of surviving Jews in that 
‘freed’ and ‘Democratic’ (or Communist?) 

Europe of tomorrow where they will be given equality of 
rights... . Russia will not become ‘Democratic’ 
overnight and even in a Democratic Russia the Jews ... 
will certainly see no reason to go to Palestine... . May be 
that 500,000 Hebrew-speaking Jews in Palestine are the 
beginning of a new epoch of Judaism, a sort of enlarged 
Yawneh... . But then let us stop talking of Palestine as 
the ‘solution of the Jewish problem’... . 500,000 Jews 
are not enough and even 800,000 will be a minority in 
Palestine. How can we ask for that State if we cannot 
show that several million Jews need it or, what is more, 
want it?” 


No. 5. Meeting of the Joint Committee on European 
Affairs, 29 March 1943, Manson files, Abba Hillel 
Silver papers, The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The Chairman [Wise] reported that Judge Proskauer 
began by pointing to the chief item in the memorandum 
... relating to the request for the United Nations to issue 
a public delcaration to Hitler asking him to give the Jews 
permission to leave occupied Europe. Mr. Eden’s 
response was that this was ‘fantastically impossible’. 
Seizing upon the phrase of asking the United Nations to 
do w hat was ‘immediately practicable’ (a phrase which 
occurs in the memorandum), Mr. Eden suggested that 1) 
We ought to emphasize on getting the refugees out of 
Portugal. (The Chairman and Judge Proskauer added 
‘also Spain’). When it was suggested to him that these 
refugees be sent to Palestine, Mr. Eden responded: ‘You 
cannot send them to Palestine because the Mediterranean 
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is not clear.’ 2) It was suggested that England help get 
the Jews out of Bulgaria, and preferably send adults out 
on the assumption that the Nazis would not deport 
children to East Europe as readily as they would adults. 
To this it was reported Mr. Eden responded that ‘Turkey 
does not want any more of your people.’ It would mean, 
Mr. Eden said, that we would have to send still more 
stuff to Turkey, and that is difficult now. 


At this point the Chairman interrupted himself to say that 
he believed that what to Great Britain is difficult is the 
impossible. The Chairman reported further that the 
second important suggestion to Mr. Eden, namely that 
the United Nations send food into occupied Europe to 
feed the Jews seemed to make no impression on him. 
When he was pressed, Mr. Eden at every point 
responded that he could not reach any decision without 
prior consultation with his government... . Over the 
entire meeting hung the pall of Mr. Eden’s attitude 
toward helping to save the Jews in occupied Europe. 
Without expressing it, the people at the meeting felt that 
there was little use in continuing to agitate for a demand 
on the part of the United Nations by the Jews of 
America. It was determined, however, to proceed with 
public meetings and to get as large and as widespread 
attendance as possible in order to bring the message 
home to America. The Chairman was of the opinion that 
only the United States Government could move the 
British Government to do anything in this crisis.” 


No. 6. Joint Emergency Committee to Welles. 1 June 
1943. Joint Emergency Committee files, American 
Jewish Committee Archives, New York. 
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“It now appears that less than 50,000 persons of all 
faiths, and only those who have already escaped from 
Nazi-occupied lands, will be helped in any way by the 
United Nations, at a time when several million Jews, 
unlike any other group, face imminent total destruction. 
... To relegate the rescue of the Jews of Europe, the only 
people marked for total extermination, to the day of 
victory is, therefore, virtually to doom them to the fate 
which Hitler has marked out for them.... 


We solemnly urge, therefore: 


The implementation of the program envisaged in the 
[United Nations] Declaration of December 17, through 
the establishment of the Commission, which would 
promptly collect and examine all evidence bearing upon 
the criminal acts of the Nazis in the occupied countries, 
for the purpose of punishing those responsible for the 
crimes against the Jews and other imprisoned 
populations; 


The exercise by the United States of its good offices to 
secure implementation by the United Nations of a 
program for immediate rescue, in accordance with the 
suggestions above outlined [the Joint Committee’s 
program to the Bermuda Conference]; 


The easing by our own Government of existing visa 
regulations to enable more refugees from Nazi-occupied 
Europe to enter our country within the limits of the quota 
laws; 


The establishment of a special authority in the United 
States to deal specifically and exclusively with this vital 
problem of rescue.” 
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No. 7. Office Committee meeting, American Emergency 
Committee for Zionist Affairs, 1 June 1943, Zionist 
Archives and Library, New York. 


“Mrs. Pool asked Dr. Weizmann what he meant by 
saying that the old cliches and slogans must be discarded 
and new ones adopted. Dr. Weizmann replied that it was 
his belief that when the Biltmore 

Resolution was passed, Zionists were genuinely 
convinced that the Jewish State would be realized 
‘tomorrow’. It may be some time between the present 
stage (and he assumed that the White Paper would be 
broken to some extent) and the Jewish State. The 
Biltmore program is a symbol, a flag, but it is not 
practical politics within a year or two. Zionists must 
continue to build, infiltrate, and expand industrially and 
economically, without expecting millions of Jews to 
come. There are two reasons for this: (a) there aren’t 
millions to come and (b) even if there were, under the 
prevailing circumstances, in a tired and _ possibly 
reactionary post-war world, the task will not be easy... . 
The fact that the Jews have been allowed to disappear 
and there was no. reaction to it or to the Bermuda 
Conference is depressing. He did not think England or 
America morally capable of doing anything. ... He has 
been in America more than a year and both internally 
and externally, as far as the Jews are concerned. Hitler 
has won the war. His poison has spread deep.” 


No. 8. Silver to Proskauer, 28 June 1943 (see Note 21 
below). 


. it is my belief that the Statement of the American 
Jewish Committee could not be used as a basis for a rev 
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ised statement on which we could all agree ... it was 
unrelated to what had gone before and to the radically 
new and political decisive facts of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Palestine Mandate... . Surely the 
Jewish people cannot be expected to agree for the sake 
of harmony among the Jews themselves to appear before 
a future peace conference and ask for /ess than what has 
already been acknowledged to it under the above 
international sanction! To ask the Jewish people to 
abdicate the political positions which, after centuries, it 
finally acquired in Palestine, and to surrender its 
millennial historical and religious claims to the land, on 
the vain assumption that this would lead to the opening 
of the doors of Palestine for large scale Jewish 
immigration is utterly fantastic. Those who believe that 
by abandoning the Declaration and the Zionist program 
generally the Arabs of Palestine will be induced to 
welcome Jewish settlers are simply uninformed and 
naive. The Arabs are and have been consistently opposed 
both to the Declaration and to Jewish immigration... . 
The crux of the whole matter is unrestricted immigration 
secured by entrusting its control to the Jewish Agency, 
and unrestricted land purchase as the only means of 
realizing in the shortest possible time, the full intent and 
purpose of the Declaration and the Mandate, which was 
the establishment of a Jewish ‘ State or Commonwealth. 


No. 9. Max Lerner, “What About the Jews, FDR?”’, PM, 
22 July 1943. 


“Hitler has made out of Europe a charnel-house of the 
Jews. But the State Dept, and Downing St. avert their 
eyes from the slaughter and, with a finicky exactitude, 
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insist on giving the Jews in their death the civic national 
status that Hitler denies them in life. The problem is 
there, Mr. President, by whatever name you call it. And 
it is not too late to act on it. We can stop the senseless 
and criminal slaughter of the remaining 4,000,000... . 
Several proposals are emerging. One is that the United 
Nations put pressure on the Axis satellite countries... . 
You, Mr. President, can promise the direst retribution to 
the Nazi leaders unless they cease the slaughter of Jews. 
When it was a question of the Nazi use of poison gas 
against the Russian armies, Churchill threatened to 
retaliate in kind. It worked. And this will work, too, if 
the Nazis know you mean it. Finally, there are the 
neutral countries... . If we give them financial aid and 
encouragement, they can become temporary havens for 
refugees from the Axis — and satellite countries... . You, 
Mr. President, must take the lead in creating a United 
Nations agency to follow out these lines of action. The 
methods are clear. Neither conscience nor policv can 
afford to leave them unused. And the time is now.” 


No. 10. Special Committee deliberations, American 
Jewish Conference, 30 Aug.-l Sept. 1943. 


“The second part of the resolution ... recommended the 
formation by the American Jewish Conference of a 
special committee to carry out the Conference’s rescue 
plans by coordinating the work of existing rescue and 
relief agencies and, if necessary, supplementing the work 
of existing rescue and relief agencies and, if necessary, 
supplementing these activities... . Rabbi Wohlgelernter 
supported the resolution, adding however an amendment, 
that the special committee “be provided with adequate 
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authority and means to implement the plans of the 
Conference in this field by coordinating’ the work of 
existing ‘fund-raising’ and ‘rescuing’ agencies, etc. Mr. 
Zuckerman, though favoring the resolution, found it 
inadequate. He, together with other members of the 
Labor Zionist Bloc, introduced a different resolution 
calling, in addition to the above, for the following two 
provisions: (1) that the proposed ‘special committee’ 
shall have the right and power to represent Jewish 
interests with reference to rescue work before the Allied 
governments; and (2) that if this committee cannot 
obtain the necessary funds from existing agencies it shall 
have the right, and be instructed by the Conference, to 
raise its own funds. Dr. Gottschalk expressed the view 
that ... anew committee superimposed 

on the others ... would ‘perturb the work of the existing 
agencies.’ ... The first resolution was then read ... as 
follows: “The Rescue Committee resolves that in view of 
the urgency and necessity for aid to our brethren in 
Europe, there be organized, under the direction of the 
American Jewish Conference, a committee, whose 
tenure be limited to the life of this Conference, and 
which shall be provided with adequate authority and 
funds to implement the plans of the Conference in this 
field by coordinating the work of existing rescue and 
relief agencies, supplementing it wherever necessary 
and, in consultation with representatives of European 
Jewries wherever they can be reached, making 
representations to governmental authorities so that there 
be no further delay in meeting our most pressing 
problems.’ It was carried by a majority vote. 
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In this form, the resolution was declared irrelevant to the 
Conference agenda by the General Committee.” 


No. 11. Congressional hearings on Rogers-Baldwin 
rescue resolution, 1 Dec. 1943, Problems of World War 
II and its Aftermath, I, Historical Series, U.S. House of 
Representatives (Washington, D.C., 1976), pp. 231, 
234-36. 


“Mr. Eberharter: It seems to me that is a very 
controversial question, the question of the establishment 
of the Jewish national state and the home for Jews in 
Palestine... . And to mix that question with the question 
of the present and immediate necessity of rescuing the 
Jews may not be the best thing to do... . 


Rabbi Wise: Well, Congressman, I say this for the 
conference: that if we thought the addition of this 
amendment or this supplementary note item to the 
resolution would jeopardize it ... we. I suppose, would 
be under the necessity of reconsidering our 
recommendation. But I very deeply feel — and 1 believe I 
speak on behalf of the entire conference — that the 
resolution would not ask for the establishment of a 
Jewish national home. It would simply ask that the doors 
of Palestine be opened and kept open... . 


Mr. Eberharter: For temporary settlement. 


Rabbi Wise: You can call it temporary settlement, but no 
Jew will e\er suffer himself to be removed from 
Palestine once he gets there... . 
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Mr. Rogers: The American Jewish Conference 
represents what percentage, would \ou say. of the Jewish 
people in this country? 


Rabbi Wise: From 60 to 70 percent of the Jews of 
America are either explicit 1> or impliedly members.... 
And it has the sympathy of all Jews in America. The 
several handfuls in the group, of which you have spoken 
[The Emergency Committee], are not any part of the 
American Jewish Conference, because it is not 
authorized by anyone. It represents no one but a handful, 
a very small number of Jews and a number of Christians, 
who might become interested in and won over to this 
cause... . Mr. Rogers: We are fighting a war for our 
life... And it is to be regretted that one little group is 
always accusing another group of Jews of trying to grab 
something before the war is over. But 1 doubt the 
wisdom of injecting this ancient and acrimonious 
Palestine question into a resolution specifically involving 
relief... . 


Rabbi Wise: That is one thing that I cannot understand. I 
have noticed that the group which you represent in 
applying for funds has spoken of Palestine as a 
possibility of settlement. There is an extraordinary 
discrepancy between the money solicited by the 
committee on behalf of which you have spoken in your 
statement today, in which you seem to doubt the wisdom 
of adding the opening of the doors of Palestine to this 
resolution. You w ill admit that there is such a 
discrepancy, Congressman? Mr. Rogers: No, sir, I would 
say that it has two parts. I would say that the question ot 
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relief is separate. The actual moving of the people out is 
one question. Where they go is another.... 


Chairman Bloom: Do you want to answer that, Dr. 
Wise? 


Rabbi Wise: I don’t care to answer it.” 


No. 12. Chaim Greenberg, “Bankrupt,” Yiddishe 
Kemfer, 12 Feb. 1943 (see Note 37 below). 


“The time has come, perhaps, when the few Jewish 
communities remaining in the world which are still free 
to make their voices heard and to pray in public should 
proclaim a day of fasting and prayer for American Jews. 
No -this is not a misprint. ... At a time when the 
American Jewish community is the largest and most 
influential in the world, at a time when the eyes of 
millions of Jews in Europe who are daily threatened with 
the most terrible and degrading forms of physical 
extermination are primarily turned to American Jewry, 
this American Jewish community has fallen lower than 
perhaps any other in recent times, and displays an 
unbelievable amount of highly suspect clinical ‘health’ 
and ‘evenness of temper.’ ... The basic fact is evident to 
any Jew who has the courage to look at the 

situation as it is: American Jewry has not done — and has 
made no effort to do — its elementary duty toward the 
millions of Jews who are captive and doomed to die in 
Europe! ... We did not even display sufficient ability to 
set up (temporarily, for the duration of the emergency 
only) some kind of General Staff that should meet every 
day and think and consult and consider ways to engage 
the help of people who may, perhaps, be in a position to 
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help us. Our ‘assets’ are so great that in normal times we 
do not know how to apportion them among ourselves. So 
we quarrel and fight. One clique tries to out-maneuver 
the other — Zionists and anti-Zionists, Congressists and 
anti-Congressists, Orthodox and Reform, synagogue 
Jews against secularists, a fiction of organized labor 
against an equally mythical organized all-embracing 
community. But of what value are all our differences of 
opinion, all our philosophies, world views, analyses, 
prognoses, and orientations, all our tragi-comically 
inflated prestige considerations, when the axe of the 
executioner hangs over the neck of nearly every second 
Jew in the world?” 
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The World Jewish Congress Confronts the International 
Red Cross during the Holocaust 


by Monty Noam Penkower 
1 


In October 1944 Gerhart M. Riegner, the representative 
of the World Jewish Congress (hereafter called WJC) in 
Switzerland, became obsessed with one fear: the 
survivors of the Third Reich’s concentration camps 
might be liquidated in a Nazi Gotterdammerung during 
the last phase of World War II. The man who had first 
alerted the skeptical Allied powers, in August 1942, to 
unconfirmed rumors that Adolf Hitler’s order for the 
annihilation of European Jewry would be implemented 
that autumn knew now that close to five million Jews 
were already victims of the Fihrer’s master plan. Earlier 
in April 1944, Riegner had cabled his superiors in New 
York the report that came to him from a Basel source 
with contacts in the German defense ministry that 
Germany had made special provision for the destruction 
of Hungary’s 800,000 Jews within six months. Eleven 
weeks later, the Geneva representative of the United 
States War Refugee Board confirmed that at least 
335,000 members of the last major Jewish community in 
Europe had already been deported to concentration 
camps and sent to their deaths.! Efforts by the United 
States and Swedish governments, the Pope, the WJC and 
other sources had subsequently helped obtain Hungarian 
Regent Miklos Horthy’s promise to stop further 
deportations. While the American and_ British 
governments procrastinated in rescue action, however, 
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the gestapo regained the upper hand. Horthy was 
deposed in mid-October; Adolf Eichmann, fanatical 
architect of extermination, and the Hungarian Arrow 
Cross began forced labor marches of 27,000 Jews to 
Austria and the concentration of the remainder into a 
ghetto within range of Russian artillery not many miles 
from Budapest.” 


Complete realization of the Final Solution appeared 
within sight. The Anglo-American Alliance had been 
unresponsive to the fate of the Jews of Europe during the 
war years. In August it turned down requests from 
various Jewish organizations, made since June, to bomb 
and destroy Birkenau and railroad lines leading to the 
Auschwitz gas chambers. London and Washington 

could hardly be counted on now to intervene.? To whom 
then could Riegner, tormented by his “idée fixe,” turn 
for help in this eleventh hour? 


The International Red Cross (hereafter called IRC) 
would seem to have been the most logical choice. The 
fundamental idea expressed by the founder of the Red 
Cross, Henri Dunant, in his booklet Un Souvenir de 
Solferino (1862), was “to care for the sick and wounded 
in time of war.” Subsequently, the worldwide Red Cross 
broadened its objective to “act as a benevolent 
intermediary between Governments, peoples and 
nationalities for the purpose of itself carrying out or 
making it possible for others to carry out the 
humanitarian task of relieving sufferings arising out of 
war, sickness or disaster.” Thanks to the IRC’s 
headquarters in Geneva, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross (hereafter called ICRC), thousands of 
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missing soldiers were traced, letters and parcels sent to 
prisoners of war, and camps of war prisoners and 
interned civilians inspected during World War I. The 
ICRC also made regular visits for the evacuation of 
civilians from occupied districts and for the repatriation 
or internment in neutral territory of the more severely 
wounded in that conflict. 


In the years after World War I, the IRC continued its 
humanitarian tradition. It sent two medical missions to 
the Ukraine from 1921 to 1923 and visited political 
prisoners in Hungary, Poznan, Lithuania and Ireland. 
The Geneva Convention of July 1929, which provided 
guarantees for members of the armed forces, also 
recommended a study of methods to protect civilian 
internees. IRC resolutions to this effect, strongly 
expressed in the 1934 Tokyo Project, failed to receive 
international ratification before the outbreak of World 
War II, but nearly all the governments concerned 
observed them in practice. Indeed, the German Foreign 
Office was among the first to give such assurances to the 
ICRC, and ultimately some 160,000 civilians enjoyed 
the same legal status and safeguards as prisoners of war 
under the convention of 1929.* With its internationally 
recognized standing and contact with virtually all 
governments, the IRC stood in a unique position to 
relieve the tragic plight of European Jewry. 


Knowing that the Jewish population in the war zone 
would “suffer most heavily from the ills that war 
creates,” in view of Germany’s well-known attitude 
toward the “Jewish question,” the WJC’s Geneva office 
immediately decided in September 1939 to place its 
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services at the disposal of the ICRC. To avoid 
difficulties with Germany in and outside of Switzerland, 
Riegner and Abraham Silberschein substituted a new 
title for the Congress’s letterhead: RELICO (Committee 
for Relief of the War Stricken Population). RELICO 
induced the Red Cross to intervene in many cases with 
the belligerent powers on behalf of Jews, provided it 
with staff to handle correspondence in Yiddish and 
Hebrew, and worked together with the ICRC in 
searching for 10,000 missing persons. After long 
negotiations in November and December 1939 with the 
ICRC and the American Red Cross, RELICO received 
permission to send collective 

consignments of food, clothing, linens and medicines to 
the largest Jewish communities in Nazi-occupied Poland. 
The first large shipment of medications, fifteen boxes 
worth about $12,000 from Swiss-Jewish doctors, reached 
the president of the Jewish community in Warsaw 
through the German and Polish Red Crosses and the 
ICRC. Jewish war prisoners in Yugoslavia and Greece 
received RELICO packages with ICRC assistance. In 
addition, vital information on Nazi activities found its 
way to Riegner via IRC headquarters, at times from the 
German Red Cross.” 


Yet such aid paled in comparison with the IRC’s 
acceptance of the Third Reich’s technical distinction 
between international safeguards to be accorded all 
“civilian internees” and the lack of such protection for 
Jews, who were classified as “detained civilians.” Except 
for visits paid during July and October 1941 to nine 
internment camps for Jews in Nazi-occupied France, the 
ICRC did not visit similar centers anywhere else in 
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occupied Europe, nor did it inspect the Polish ghettos 
and the death camps.° The Congress’s New York 
headquarters stopped sending funds and packages to 
Poland when Britain sharply condemned this activity in 
April 1941 as thwarting the Allied blockade; 
concurrently, the Allies and the ICRC saw to it that 
15,000 tons of wheat and 3,000 tons of other supplies 
arrived in Nazi-held Greece to stave off famine during 
the early winter of 1941-1942.’ The Congress’s central 
office pleaded with the ICRC throughout 1942-1943 to 
bring pressure enabling the doomed Jews in Polish 
ghettos and elsewhere to be recognized as civilian 
prisoners of war. Had not Germany publicly declared 
that its measures against Jewry were necessitated by the 
fear that “the Jews are a power waging war on Germany” 
and, for reasons of security, should therefore be 
“eliminated”? The appeal went unheeded.® 


The IRC insisted that it could not challenge the Nazi 
onslaught against European Jewry. First, the German 
authorities considered their treatment of these people an 
internal matter. Second, the protection of even “civilian 
internees” had not yet received legal sanction in a 
separate convention. Norman Davis, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, added that “it would seem an 
exceedingly doubtful procedure to jeopardize the smooth 
operation” of activities protecting all prisoners of war in 
an attempt to broaden the treaty of 1929; nor could the 
IRC threaten the Third Reich that it would not assist 
German prisoners of war or civilian internees if Jews 
continued to suffer privation and death: “Our first duty is 
to the individuals regardless of their nationalities, creed 
or race.” Accordingly, the IRC could not discriminate 
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against Germany, but “detained civilians” remained a 
class apart, as the Germans themselves desired. 


Matters did not improve greatly in the first half of 1944. 
Prodded by a magazine article’s attack on the IRC’s 
“unfulfilled testament” and a subsequent speech on the 
floor of Congress by Representative Emanuel Celler of 
New York, the United States secretary of state noted the 
need for international 

protection of “certain categories of civilians” under 
German control. The possibility of such legal action in 
the future, however, did not stop the death camp 
chimneys from belching forth their acrid smoke. The 
ICRC only began sending individual packages on its 
own in early 1944 to civilian internees and Jews in 
Theresienstadt.'? A suggestion from the Congress’s 
vice-president, Nahum Goldmann, to Assistant Secretary 
of State Breckenridge Long in September 1943 that the 
American and British governments supply the IRC with 
8 million dollars for relief work seemed to be making 
headway. Long informed the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on 23 November that the American 
government had agreed in principle to underwrite 4 
million dollars for this purpose. Yet nine months elapsed 
before the War Refugee Board informed the House that 
the ICRC had been assured that the necessary funds 
would be made available. In another instance, the ICRC 
hesitated to give food parcels to 1200 Jews interned in 
camps in Croatia; its packages, earmarked for the 
officially recognized “civilian internees,” might be 
confiscated and the entire service threatened. More than 
three months passed before the blockade authorities 
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finally allowed a three-month trial shipment to begin 
from Switzerland in August 1944. “ 


Also behind the IRC’s_ position lay the 
conviction—which the WJC failed to alter—that the 
central office, composed of a few private individuals, 
lacked the power or authority to influence Germany. A. 
Leon Kubowitzki, head of the Congress’s Department of 
European Jewish Affairs and a Belgian refugee from 
Hitler, found this attitude a “disgrace.” With the number 
not only of Nazi victims of the war but also of Nazi 
prisoners so great, surely the IRC was now in a position 
to bring pressure to bear upon Germany. But Marc Peter, 
the ICRC representative in Washington, D.C., replied in 
a frank conversation: “We are but a Committee of 
goodwill. ... What can we do with a great power which 
is determined to justify its policy?” An ICRC delegation 
in London echoed these sentiments to Goldmann and 
other Congress representatives: everything depended on 
“the goodwill of the German authorities, which cannot 
be assumed to exist in this particular case.” The WJC 
faced “a blank wall of stubbornness and bad will,” 
Kubowitzki had to conclude in April 1944. Two months 
later, in a memorandum on the necessity of making Red 
Cross food parcels available for Jews in Nazi internment, 
concentration and labor camps, he warned: “It should be 
remembered that the Jews ... who are undernourished 
are being killed off when they have no strength left.”! 


The people having “the greatest moral claim” upon the 
urgent assistance of the IRC could find precious little 
salvation from the symbol of world humanitarianism, yet 
the WJC—with no alternative—continued to pound on a 
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closed door. Goldmann and Kubowitzki cabled Riegner 
about their attempt to have the IRC issue a public 
statement recognizing Jews as civilian internees under 
the convention of 1929. When notified of the precarious 
Hungarian situation in early October, Kubowitzki urged 
Riegner to obtain the immediate 

dispatch of a special governmental or Red Cross mission 
there. Such a task force should be authorized to issue 
so-called protection documents and to concentrate 
holders of those papers in a building under Swiss aegis, 
following the example of the special Swedish Mission 
led by Raoul Wallenberg in Budapest. A week later, the 
same day that Eichmann reentered the Hungarian capital 
to complete his mission accelerating the Final Solution, 
Kubowitzki informed his colleagues in New York of 
“definite reports” and instructions that “the inmates of 
the extermination camps would be wiped out and all the 
buildings razed.” His only hope was “the will of our 
people to survive on their ingenuity, on the human 
solidarity of their Gentile neighbors, and on the 
incredible heroism of our youth in Europe.” ° 


Gerhart Riegner knew better than most of the ICRC’s 
attitude, especially through an early, cordial relationship 
with its vice-president, Carl Burkhardt. As a young 
attaché in Vienna during the 1920s, Burkhardt was 
fascinated by and had drawn close to that city’s Jewish 
intellectuals, in particular Hugo von Hoffmansthal, 
librettist for most of Richard Strauss’s operas. Yet this 
weltmensch and connoisseur of the arts, with his 
aristocratic pedigree, also soothed the ruffled feelings of 
Nazi representatives Constantin von Neurath and Josef 
Goebbels in 1933 at the request of his government, when 
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the League of Nations diplomatic circle cut them off 
socially and the Swiss feared retaliatory measures. Later, 
when Burkhardt’s Richelieu had attracted Hitler’s 
interest, the Swiss diplomatic agent again found himself 
chosen to keep the peace as League of Nations’ High 
Commissioner for Danzig. Given the existing balance of 
forces between Germany and Poland, Danzig 
represented an untenable post unless one cooperated 
with the Third Reich. It was in this context that Riegner, 
a close student of Burkhardt’s at the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes des Internationales in Geneva, and Nahum 
Goldmann had first jousted with Burkhardt throughout 
1937-1939 on behalf of Danzig’s 6,000 Jews and the 
broader issue of the constitutionality of German racial 
laws according to the League of Nations’ mandate. 


Burkhardt’s ambiguous attitude toward the plight of 
European Jewry surfaced clearly in the first years of the 
Holocaust. In November 1942 he confirmed Riegner’s 
August reports about the Nazi plan of annihilation on the 
basis of two of his own local German sources for the 
United States minister in Berne. This vital collaboration 
from such a respected source, first conveyed to Paul 
Guggenheim, the Congress’s legal expert and a 
colleague of Burkhardt’s at the Institut, helped convince 
the American authorities of the reality of Hitler’s Final 
Solution. “This was a very courageous act,’ Riegner 
emphasized years later, as the IRC heretofore had 
adopted a neutral position vis-a-vis Germany. Still, 
Burkhardt thought that if the ICRC were to speak out 
against the destruction of European Jewry, its other 
activities would be hampered. He was therefore satisfied 
that a _ resolution protesting the extermination, 
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recommended by two women on the ICRC, failed to 
receive the necessary majority 

vote. Riegner, who discovered this at the time, could 
take little comfort from Burkhardt’s position. ' 


Riegner knew, too, that Burkhardt’s superior, ICRC 
president Max Huber, took a strictly legalistic attitude 
throughout these trying years regarding the fate of 
Jewry. The aging Huber, formerly president of the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague, consistently 
opposed the WJC’s argument that the endangered Jewish 
people be protected under the 1929 convention. At the 
end of June 1944, the Congress’s Geneva representatives 
stressed to the ICRC that the Red Cross had a 
responsibility to intervene on behalf of Hungarian Jewry, 
especially when Horthy seemed prepared to cast off his 
allegiance to Germany. Guggenheim finally persuaded 
Huber to write a personal letter to Horthy on 6 July. 
Twelve days later, Horthy promised in reply that no 
more Jews would be “transported forcibly out of 
Hungary.” Yet Huber’s action represented “an appeal, 
not a protest.” The ICRC could not undertake the latter, 
he informed Guggenheim and Riegner on 2 October, 
almost two months after they had forwarded the 
Congress’s memorandum calling for a public statement 
from that organization. ” 


Some straws in the wind, however, indicated to Riegner 
that the Congress’s repeated interventions were at last 
beginning to produce a positive change in IRC circles. In 
spite of the “very prudent terms” of Huber’s letter of 2 
October, the ICRC addressed a note on the same day to 
the German Foreign Ministry demanding the guarantees 
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of the Tokyo Project of 1934 for all people designated 
“Schutzhdafilinge’ of foreign nationality. The term, 
according to Burkhardt’s report to Riegner on the 24th, 
covered not only foreign workers and political detainees, 
but also all foreign Jews who were deprived of their 
liberty of movement in Germany and German-occupied 
territories. This move, which the Congress had urged 
since 1942, had not simply been repelled by the Nazis; 
the ICRC was informed that an unofficial reply would be 
shortly forthcoming.” 


Aggressive and courageous action by ICRC 
representatives, however, could also achieve results, as 
the Congress had urged all along. Two ICRC delegates, 
first Friedrich Born and then Robert Schirmer, had stood 
up to the Arrow Cross since August, and bluffed that 
protection of Jews through special passes and Red Cross 
markings on houses was included in the IRC convention. 
Their daring exploits had saved thousands of Jews so far 
in Budapest. A full report on these activities from 
Schirmer to Riegner in early November further 
convinced the WJC executive that such energetic, 
determined action taken by the ICRC much earlier would 
have impeded the Nazi annihilation of Jewry. It might 
possibly now.!® 


Riegner could not let the opportune moment slip by. He 
replied with Guggenheim on the 23rd to Huber’s letter of 
2 October 1944 that “total war’ called for the 
“imperative” interpretation of conventional law and the 
Tokyo Project in the broadest manner; but Riegner had 
no patience to wait for the 
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German response to Huber’s 2 October note. Burkhardt, 
himself, was an astute politician enough to realize that 
the obvious shifting winds of war in favor of the Allied 
cause allowed for greater IRC maneuverability. Yet, 
curiously, this student of history did not grasp the fact 
that extraordinary measures alone could deal with the 
unique tragedy of the Jewish people. In November 1942 
Riegner had privately pleaded with Burkhardt to either 
protest publicly or quietly seek German permission to 
send delegates to inspect the Jewish camps and ghettos; 
but to no avail. Now, at the height of the Hungarian 
crisis, Burkhardt called Riegner to his office and asked if 
the ICRC should bow to requests to distrubute many 
more protection passes than was its wont. “Give as many 
as you can,” the 32-year-old refugee from Hitler’s Berlin 
replied. “This is not Switzerland. This is a country 
governed by gangsters. These are not normal times. The 
more people you give a chance, the better.” Although the 
ICRC vice-president eventually followed Riegner’s 
advice, his limited perception of the situation forced the 
WJC executive to cast around for other sources of 
pressure which might shake the legalistic neutrality of 
IRC headquarters to its foundations.” 


Well before the Hungarian forced marches of October 
1944, Riegner had approached various Red Cross 
delegates and other governmental representatives in 
Geneva in efforts to obtain a united front for rescue and 
relief. These concerns, after all, affected every country 
but help was only forthcoming in individual cases. 
Silberschein and Riegner sent food, false papers and 
money through some South American diplomats, the 
Poles (with limited confidence), the Yugoslavs and the 
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Czechs. The Congress could not get the ear of the big 
powers, as Riegner agonizingly discovered even when 
the value of his confidential sources often proved 
superior to those of the Allies. The Swiss government, 
eager to maintain its neutrality, limited the entry of 
Jewish refugees to its borders after 1939. In addition, 
diplomatic relations in Geneva circles were shrouded in 
uncertainty, particularly regarding the status of Free 
French leader Charles de Gaulle and the question of 
recognizing Italy after her surrender to the Allies. With 
no official international status, as Riegner put it years 
later, the Congress was ultimately “gornischt” (nothing) 
in the diplomatic arena.” In whom, then, could Riegner 
have confidence? 


One individual and the nation he represented in Geneva 
had proven their understanding and sympathy for the 
Jewish cause: Dr. Jaromir Kopecky, permanent delegate 
of the Czechoslovakian government-in-exile to the 
League of Nations and delegate of the Czech Red Cross. 
He had helped supply the Congress with parcels of 
farina, rice and milk powder for Theresienstadt; forged 
documents; and money for the Congress’s activities in 
Europe. Kopecky gave Riegner the first detailed report 
on Auschwitz, received through the Czech underground 
from two Jewish escapees. Another copy with additional 
documents about the Hungarian situation, destined for 
Chaim Posner, head of the Jewish Agency’s emigration 
office in Geneva, had arrived a few days later 

into the hands of a Jew named Georges Mantello 
attached to El Salvador’s consulate. While Posner 
immediately had the report passed on to his superiors in 
Istanbul, Jerusalem and London, Mantello, on his own, 
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handed the material to the local press. For the first time, 
the strict Swiss censorship permitted anything on the 
camps and the deportations to see print; but the WJC 
representative, more interested in alerting the world and 
wishing to avoid difficulties with the Swiss government, 
advised Kopecky to cable immediately to the Czech 
Embassy in London. The report had actually reached 
London from Sweden a little earlier; the BBC now 
broadcast Riegner’s (erroneous) deduction that the 
Auschwitz “six-month quarantine” for the Czech Jews 
really meant two to three days until death. The Czech 
government-in-exile was also very friendly to the WJC, 
President Eduard Benés and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk maintaining personal friendships with 
Goldmann and WJC _ representatives in London, 
Alexander Easterman and Noah Barou. The Jewish 
Czech counselor, Ernst Frischer, also served on the WJC 
executive, and he regularly cabled the New York office 
important details of the Holocaust and of the need to 
bomb the railways leading to the death centers.”! 


Kopecky received the desperate Riegner one fine 
October morning in his office. “Listen,” his friend 
began, “We all have the same problem and there isn’t 
any coordination at all. Terrible things will happen in the 
camps in Germany to the Jews, the Czechs, all the other 
nationalities. Let us try at least to do something 
together.” It was “absolutely amazing” that the initiative 
had to come from Riegner, the WJC representative noted 
in retrospect. Yet since the Congress lacked international 
standing, only through Kopecky could a meeting be 
called to discuss possibilities for rescue in the last 
months of the war. Some Nazi officials, Riegner knew 
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from the Hungarian Zionist Rézso Kastner, had been 
negotiating since mid-August with the American Joint 
Distribution Committee’s representative in Switzerland, 
Saly Mayer, in order to possibly save themselves before 
the inevitable German defeat. Since the pendulum could 
still swing from the extremity of a Nazi bloodbath 
against all camp internees to saving the survivors en 
masse, surely a final, united effort was in order. Perhaps 
a group of interested parties would agree to approach 
their individual governments requesting that the ICRC 
intervene with the highest German authorities to stop the 
killings, permit inspection of the camps, and quickly 
allow for supplies to the inmates before imminent 
starvation and disease?”” 


Riegner’s appeals made a profound impression on 
Kopecky, and he at last agreed to call a meeting of 
various government delegates to consider the matter. A 
letter, drafted by Riegner (and also addressed to him, 
since Kopecky wished the Congress executive to state 
the case before those assembled), went out on 14 
November from Kopecky’s office. In cold prose, 
Riegner masked his deepest feelings. Employing his and 
Guggenheim’s characterization in their 25 October letter 
to Huber of “total war” which Germany was waging 
against occupied 

Europe and particularly Jewry, the invitation went on to 
state the WJC’s basic position: the 1929 Geneva 
Convention and the Tokyo 1934 Project called for 
protection of all civilian internees and deportees from 
occupied countries. The “favorable evolution” of the war 
now constituted a “particularly propitious” time to obtain 
from the third Reich application of these judicial 
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guarantees. A “collective démarche” by all countries 
occuped in part or wholly by Germany and whose 
civilian populations were exposed to Nazi persection 
should urge neutral governments and the ICRC to obtain 
such safeguards from Germany. Riegner and Kopecky 
drew up a list of sympathetic invitees, based on their 
previous contacts, and called the meeting for 17 
November at 3 P.M., at the Czech legation in Geneva.”? 


Who would make their way to the second floor of 24 
Ave. de Champel? Could a concensus be obtained for 
immediate, joint action? Would the Nazi murder mills 
continue to grind away to their inexorable end before 
any measures would be taken by the Allied governments 
concerned and the IRC? Riegner had no certain answers 
to such questions, but this was his last chance. He had no 
reason to assume that a last-minute warning to the 
German people by the Allied supreme commander on 7 
November, not to “molest or otherwise harm or 
prosecute” the inhabitants of the forced labor and 
concentration camps in their midst (“Jews” had been 
deliberately omitted), would have any tangible effect.” 
The sands were rapidly running out. The fate of the 
remnant of European Jewry still in Festung Europa hung 
in the balance. 


2 


The confidential session of 17 November 1944 
confirmed the correctness of Riegner’s (and the WJC’s) 
analysis, and set the stage for united action calling for 
firm IRC intervention with Germany. The initiator of the 
conference, arriving late from a sudden, urgent trip to 
Berne, found ten representatives awaiting him. Aside 
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from Jaromir Kopecky, four Red Cross delegates of 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland and the Netherlands, 
together with representatives from the governments of 
France, Greece, Italy, Norway and Belgium, were seated 
around the table. Kopecky, after summarizing the 
contents of his letter of invitation, opened with a warning 
that the Germans might employ “hot-headed” methods 
as the war wound to its finish. The time seemed most 
opportune for the ICRC to seek protection from 
Germany for all civilian internees, he noted, to the 
agreement of the Yugoslav delegate. A joint effort on 
behalf of political prisoners would offer greater 
possibilities, however, whereas the question of civilian 
populations was “more delicate,” interjected Norway’s 
representative. His Rumanian counterpart insisted that 
greater difficulties existed for his own country than 
others. 


Sensing that the meeting might degenerate into a 
discussion of individual 

concerns, Riegner took the floor and emphasized that all 
situations and categories of persons should be 
encompassed in a démarche to the neutral powers and 
the ICRC. The note of 2 October (still unanswered), 
which IRC headquarters had sent to the German Foreign 
Office after the WJC had urged protection of all civilians 
and particularly Jews, would be strengthened by your 
governments’ action, he argued. Indeed, rejoined the 
French delegate, but only the Allied capture of large 
numbers of German prisoners could achieve success in 
this respect. Concrete proposals are needed, Kopecky 
insisted, for without them, there is no point in calling in 
the American and British governments. Exchange of 
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reports? Unanimously agreed. Reprisals? Imprudent, all 
assented. That would not conform to the principles of 
morality by which the Allies were fighting, added the 
representative for Norway. Should we not choose 
between reprisals, merchandise, and bribes? asked Italy’s 
consul general. Kopecky, drawing the meeting to a close, 
promised to provide a report to all present. This and 
other information could lead to further discussion and 
plans. Riegner tried to steer the group back to his 
original intention, but Norway’s delegate countered that 
humanitarian and juridical arguments did not impress the 
Germans: threats alone would. The deportations were up 
to Himmler and the gestapo, as well as the concentration 
camp directors, noted others.”> All present had agreed on 
the need and value of a united front. Riegner and 
Kopecky had achieved their first breakthrough. They 
now had to suggest the next step. 


Encouraged by this initial exchange of views, Riegner 
and Kopecky next decided to recommend a concrete plan 
of action. On 7 December, a letter over Kopecky’s 
signature made its way to all who had attended the 
conference. Aside from enclosing a record of those 
deliberations, Kopecky proposed that each delegate ask 
his government to consider a collective step via the 
ICRC, the Vatican, and/or the Swiss government and the 
neutral powers. German safeguards should be asked for 
all civilians, including Jewish deportees, analagous to 
the 1929 prisoner of war convention, and protection of 
civilian internees as recommended in the Tokyo Project. 
These guarantees would include communication with a 
neutral organization, treatment “compatible with human 
dignity” regarding lodging, food and hygiene, the right 
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to be visited by a neutral representative and to receive all 
necessary supplies for their welfare from a neutral 
source. Until then, the letter concluded, Kopecky looked 
forward to sharing information in such matters, which 
would serve as a basis for convening a second meeting 
of those interested.”° 


While Riegner and Kopecky could only wait for official 
replies to this proposal, the WJC continued its pressure 
on the IRC. Congress president Stephen Wise received 
word from the Swiss government that its legation in 
Budapest, working in tandem with the ICRC 
representative there, had expressed its willingness to 
grant interrupted transit to 12,000 Hungarian Jews. The 
Congress’s London office found the IRC prepared to ask 
the Anglo-American Alliance to 

extend financial grants originally designated for help in 
concentration camps to people now rescued and in 
urgent need of help. But Kubowitzki’s co-worker, Aryeh 
Tartakower, who had failed in obtaining IRC support for 
Polish Jewry during 1941-1942, lacked confidence in 
that organization’s cooperation. In addition, even if the 
United States and England would grant the necessary 
funds, months might pass before concrete relief work 
would be accomplished.?’ To try and break the 
bottleneck, Kubowitzki decided to go to Europe and 
press for immediate action. 


Kubowitzki’s London talks in January 1945 were 
exercises in frustration. The sympathetic War Refugee 
Board representative there could only promise to pass on 
WJC suggestions for bombing death camp installations, 
the extension by neutrals of the Hungarian protection 
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papers scheme for Jews, the immediate delivery of food 
parcels via the ICRC to Jewish camps, and for an IRC 
public declaration recognizing Jews as civil prisoners of 
war with full care and visitation rights. United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (hereafter 
called UNRRA) officials presented a picture of 
uncertainty regarding their mission after the war. Sir 
Herbert Emerson, director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, shocked Kubowitzki with a 
categorical denial that the 8 million dollar fund noted by 
Assistant Secretary Long in November 1943 had ever 
existed! As for the safety of Jews and others endangered 
by Germany, Emerson believed it impractical to ask the 
Allied authorities to take any special measures for the 
safety of one section of the population during a time of 
military crisis. The ICRC’s London representative, 
Kubowitzki also learned, knew nothing about Huber’s 
correspondence with Guggenheim and Riegner; nor did 
he, while favoring energetic action along the lines 
pursued by Schirmer in Hungary, share the Congress’s 
opinion about the IRC’s strength and authority. This 
attitude depressed Kubowitzki just at a time when the 
WJC’s British section received startling news of a 
German order to liquidate the camp occupants before 
imminent Allied capture. Kubowitzki and an associate 
could only cable the ICRC, urging that one of its top 
executives go immediately to Germany and convince the 
Third Reich leadership to halt further killings.”* 


Kubowitzki was especially exasperated that all his 
attempts to call a similar conference in London of those 
governments represented at the 17 November Geneva 
meeting had failed. The National Committee for Rescue 
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from Nazi Terror, which had done much to alert England 
to the horrors of the Holocaust, expressed interest in 
such a gathering; but no further encouragement could be 
found. The acting Czech foreign minister informed 
Kubowitzki that, upon receiving Kopecky’s report, he 
had seen to it that the matter was brought to the 
Vatican’s attention; no answer had yet been received. 
Czechoslovakia had no relations with the neutral powers, 
and could not call a meeting in view of the delicate 
Polish-Russian situation. The Czech government-in-exile 
had intervened in London and Moscow in the matter of 
bombing Auschwitz and Birkenau, as Kopecky and 
Riegner had urged when forwarding the report on those 
camps, again without success.” 


Yet, the Congress’s pressure began to have telling effect 
on IRC headquarters that same month. American 
Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, Jr., who had halted 
negotiations to save Jews in November 1944 between 
Nazi representatives and the War Refugee Board 
delegate in Berne, Roswell McClelland, now modified 
his position. On 8 January he requested McClelland to 
approach the Swiss government and the ICRC to declare 
all surviving Jews under their protection, get permission 
to visit the camps, and obtain figures and lists of interned 
persons. A second cable sped to McClelland on the 17th, 
urging that the 300,000 food parcels given by the Board 
to the ICRC also be sent to Jews in Nazi hands. This 
action would let the German government know of the 
neutral governments’ interest in the Jews. Five days 
later, the ICRC cabled the WJC, which was 
confidentially shown Stettinius’s cables by the Board in 
Washington, that it had asked the Nazi government to 
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allow its delegates to visit all concentration camps, 
distribute supplies and get lists of inmates.°° The 
German response had not yet been received, but these 
requests were precisely what Riegner’s and Kopecky’s 
plans had called for in November. Some governments 
evidently had replied positively to that démarche and had 
made their influence felt in Geneva. 


Still, the WJC could not rest content with this 
achievement. It discovered that the ICRC’s American 
representative continued to insist that sending delegates 
to death camps containing Jews would be “discreditable 
as well as dangerous to the cause itself’; to undertake 
such negotiations again would only irritate Germany and 
jeopardize IRC work. The committee had to focus on the 
distribution of supplies to prisoners of war, Marc Peter 
argued, and blockade and war operations made even this 
increasingly difficult. Privately, a War Refugee Board 
executive in Washington advised Congress visitors to 
increase their pressure on the ICRC and_ the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, since both 
organizations “could do much more in this particular 
case than is actually being done at the present moment.” 
Riegner, too, cabled that amelioration of the plight of 
Jews under German control could be secured if the 
Soviets would give assurances or make concessions 
regarding their German prisoners. Lack of sufficient 
means of transport, he added, was also hampering IRC 
relief activities on behalf of these Jews.*! On 2 February, 
the Congress therefore again appealed to the ICRC to 
take extraordinary steps to protect the lives of the 
surviving Jews. While awaiting a reply, the WJC learned 
that the American Red Cross only envisioned a relief 
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scheme for Poland of some 50 thousand dollars and was 
concentrating its activities on Greece and Yugoslavia, 
despite the desperate plight of Jewish survivors in 
liberated Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary.°? 


Under such frustrating circumstances, Kubowitzki 
decided to join Riegner in Geneva at the end of February 
to confront the newly elected president 

of the ICRC directly. Professor Burkhardt, who had 
succeeded Huber at this post a month earlier, in an 
interview on the 20th with the WJC representatives, 
reiterated his belief that to accede to repeated requests by 
the Congress for a public statement on the status of the 
Jewish deportees would only endanger Red Cross 
activities. At the same time, he had been asked to see SS 
Reichsfithrer Heinrich Himmler and had decided to do 
so. It would be a “terribly unpleasant interview”; the SS 
chief was a “frightful man” to whom Burkhardt had 
nothing to offer, for Himmler “knew that he was lost.” 
Yet, Germany needed IRC assistance without delay to 
avoid the most terrible chaos, argued Kubowitzki. The 
Reich’s leadership was very divided, Burkhardt replied: 
while Hitler wished “to take along with him in his 
downfall the war prisoners, the hostages and all the 
civilian internees,” others were “afraid of such a 
monstrous crime.” Thanking Burkhardt for his decision, 
Kubowitzki explained that the Congress had constantly 
insisted on an IRC statement because the Jewish people 
and public opinion in general could not understand the 
continued silence of the Red Cross in the face of the 
annihilation policy. This was “an _ exceptional 
opportunity for the Red Cross” which should be 
exploited to the fullest, he emphasized.°* 
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So Riegner’s estimate of the situation had been correct 
all along. His own German sources, together with the 
knowledge that Himmler had already approved the 
transport of 1210 Jews from Theresienstadt to 
Switzerland through the good offices of the Va’ad 
Ha-Hatsalah and its intermediary, the former Swiss 
president Jean-Marie Musy, had hinted at the split 
between Hitler and Himmler. Riegner also know 
something about the successful efforts of Hilel Storch 
(head of the Congress’s Swedish office) to intervene 
with a few German officials, especially Felix Kersten, 
Himmler’s physiotherapist, and Walter Schellenberg, 
Himmler’s chief of espionage, on behalf of the Jewish 
camp inmates. Burkhardt, unaware that the initiative had 
come from Riegner, now indicated that Allied pressure 
for IRC aid to Jews had influenced him greatly. The time 
had come, in Riegner’s view, to finalize the démarche.*4 


To ensure that Burkhardt would proceed to Germany at 
once, Riegner and Kubowitzki persuaded Kopecky to 
call a second meeting of the 17 November group for 26 
February 1945. A “grandiose plan” should take place in 
the very next days, Kubowitzki urged, to the agreement 
of all present. One or two of the earlier attendees did not 
come, but a most significant addition was Roswell 
McClelland of the War Refugee Board. McClelland, 
who had helped issue Riegner’s bulletins regarding the 
Hungarian situation in mid-1944 through the Quakers, 
and who knew from Riegner of Huber’s 2 October note 
to the Germans, had expressed some doubts to his Board 
superiors regarding Kopecky’s involvement in the 
November meeting. But events since January convinced 
him that German SS officials were willing to cooperate 
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with the ICRC, and he wired the Board to place trucks at 
the Red Cross’s disposal and to speed parcels from 
Board stocks at Géteborg to the camp inmates. The chief 
ICRC delegate from Berlin had also indicated to 
McClelland only days before that such measures could 
save thousands of Jews being evacuated from 
concentration camps and regrouped in two areas between 
Munich and Hamburg Liibeck. At this meeting, the 
Board’s representative indicated that he would ask his 
government to support united appeals to the ICRC and 
the Swiss Confederation. After lengthy discussion, all 
agreed to hand deliver an identical letter (drafted by 
Riegner) to Burkhardt between 9 and 10 A.M. the next 
day. This memorandum urged the president of the ICRC 
to make “a supreme effort” on behalf of the Jews in his 
talks with the Reich authorities, and to dispatch a Red 
Cross delegation without delay to negotiate the liberation 
of all civilian internees.°° 


The Congress continued to press the démarche until 
Burkhardt left for Germany. On 3 March, Kubowitzki 
obtained from the president of the Swiss government the 
information that the Confederation had decided to 
intercede with Germany. If Himmler agreed to let the 
Schutzhdftlinge leave, Switzerland would allow them 
entry, as it had permitted the transports arranged in 
January and February through separate efforts by Musy, 
Kersten and Schellenberg. That very afternoon, 
Burkhardt indicated to Kubowitzki that Germany had 
agreed to repatriate civilian internees—including 
Jews—of certain nationalities. The Red Cross would try 
to bring people back to Switzerland on empty supply 
trucks and on a boat from the Swedish Red Cross. “What 
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can we give you of more value than the burden of our 
hopes?” asked Kubowitzki, as he took his leave and 
signed the ICRC’s Golden Book at Burkhardt’s 
request.°° 


Still not satisfied—had not Burkhardt’s reply to the 
group’s 27 February memorandum spoken of resistance 
in Germany to saving Jewish lives at the last 
hour?—Riegner and Kopecky convened two more 
meetings at the Czech legation. On 5 March they 
succeeded in having those present agree to impress upon 
the reluctant Anglo-American Alliance indirectly the 
need for trucks and ships for civilian relief and 
repatriation, as well as for prisoners of war. A week 
later, the group agreed to challenge the American and 
British governments’ decision to limit supplies to 
prisoners of war. Centralized relief-rescue action with 
UNRRA and the ICRC would be undertaken 
immediately upon Burkhardt’s return.>/ 


Burkhardt’s visit to Germany achieved precisely what 
Riegner, Kopecky, and those who had joined in the 
united effort since November had intended. The first 
news of his success came to the WJC on 15 March, when 
its British section reported (incorrectly) that the Germans 
had allowed Burkhardt to fill his empty supply trucks 
with 1210 Jews from Theresienstadt ghetto. Germans, 
now needing the camps themselves, were willing to 
include Jews among specific nationalities for release. 
The War Refugee Board heard more reliable information 
from McClelland a week later, and Burkhardt reported in 
detail at IRC headquarters on the 26th to those whose 
concerted action had finally led to his trip.°® 
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Himmler had given’ full power to his 
second-in-command, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, to negotiate 
with the ICRC president on 12-13 March. Ten years 
earlier, Nazi intelligence chief Reinhard Heydrich—later 
author of the first plan in 1939 to ghettoize all of 
European Jewry—had refused Burkhardt permission to 
bring relief to the concentration camps. Heydrich’s 
successor had altered that policy dramtically in 1945. 
Encouraged by Kaltenbrunner’s agreeing to speed 
delivery of food parcels to prisoners of war and to have 
Red Cross observers live in such camps until the end of 
the war, Burkhardt asked for and obtained the same 
benefits for civilian internees. “In fact,” Kaltenbrunner 
added, “you may even send permanent observers to the 
Israelite camps.”*’ Three centers of distribution would 
be set up at Liibeck, Ravensbruck and Bayreuth, 
Burkhardt informed his rapt audience on 26 March, 
because trucks from Switzerland could reach them 
within a range of 300 kilometers. Camps would be 
organized by nationality, with evacuation taking place 
for women, the aged and children. Answering Riegner’s 
question regarding non-repatriables (he assumed that 
Jews would make up large numbers in this category), 
Burkhardt responded that the ICRC contemplated 
separate camps with full privileges for such people. As 
he left the meeting, Burkhardt took the initiator of the 
entire démarche aside and indicated that German 
political police officials had assured him that the ICRC 
would have “very large possibilities in caring for Jewish 
detainees.” It was “An enourmous step forward,” 
concluded Riegner in his report to WJC headquarters 
that day.*° 
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Unknown to Riegner at the time, Burkhardt’s success 
reflected Himmler’s general wish to curry Allied favor 
just when the Russian and American armies converged 
on the Rhine. The February plan of the WJC’s Hilel 
Storch to send supplies from Sweden and Switzerland 
for Jewish camp inmates in Germany had been brought 
by the indefatigable Kersten to Himmler for approval. 
After a week of stormy argument, Himmler signed a 
document on 3 March promising to hand the camps over 
intact to the Allies, thereby in effect countermanding 
Hitler’s orders. A month later, Kersten persuaded the 
mild-mannered, ex-chicken farmer to receive Storch for 
further negotiations. Storch’s substitute, Norbert Masur, 
met Himmler secretly on the night of Hitler’s birthday 
party, 21 April, and got the Reichsfiihrer’s promise that 
1,000 Jewish women would be released from the 
Ravensbruck camp along with a number of French 
women and 50 Norwegian Jews. A few hours later, 
Count Folke Bernadotte, president of the Swedish Red 
Cross (who had been in touch with Storch and WJC 
London representative Lev Zalmanovits), got Himmler’s 
additional word that a Red Cross bus convoy would be 
allowed to take not only 1,000, but as many as it could 
manage. Ultimately, the total came to 4,500. Two nights 
later, Himmler admitted to Bernadotte that “Germany is 
defeated.” The next day, despite his irritation at Allied 
publicity over atrocities at  Buchenwald and 
Bergen-Belsen, Himmler signed a letter confirming his 
promise to hand over the camps and their inmates to the 
approaching 


Allied armies.*! 
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Riegner still had one more battle to face with the IRC: 
the segregation of Polish-Jewish prisoners of war by 
Germany in these final days of World War I. A cable 
from the WJC’s Aryeh Tartakower had informed 
Riegner on the morning of 13 March that reports 
indicated such segregation was taking place just before 
German evacuation of the concentration camps. Since 
recently liberated French and Yugoslav prisoners had 
given Riegner similar reports at the time, he immediately 
asked for and received an appointment on the same day 
from the ICRC’s vice-president, Jacques Chenevicre. 
Just prior to the meeting, the WJC executive obtained 
additional confirmation from inmates of three camps 
recently freed by the Red Army.*” 


A last-minute catastrophe seemed in the making. Riegner 
presented a _ hastily drawn-up memorandum to 
Cheneviére and the ICRC’s legal advisor, insisting that 
IRC headquarters intervene at once with the German 
authorities. This segregation, unlike the question of 
civilian internees and “detainees” which had now been 
successfully resolved by the WJC, clearly violated the 
1929 convention. Could not the ICRC immediately cable 
instructions to its Berlin delegation to have this order 
nullified, with general orders to all ICRC representatives 
in Germany to hinder any similar moves elsewhere? 
Again, Riegner was consumed by his “idée fixe.” 
Perhaps such separation of Jewish from non-Jewish 
military prisoners was not a violation, suggested a 
doubting Beck that afternoon, but similar to the way in 
which the Allies separated Nazi and non-Nazi prisoners? 
Hardly, retorted a shocked Riegner: “After the 
extermination of almost the totality of the Jews of 
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Europe, separation can only be a preparatory measure to 
extermination in the camps!” Cheneviére, holding a 
lengthy cable just received from the WJC’s New York 
office along the same lines, ended the spirited encounter 
by promising to investigate further.*° 


As in the past, the IRC’s response to this particular 
question indicated that it completely failed to grasp the 
unique fate of Jewry in the Final Solution. Four years 
earlier, Burkhardt had assured Riegner that the IRC 
admitted no discrimination whatsoever between war 
prisoners, “notwithstanding their origin or creed.” He did 
see to the safety of Jewish Palestinian war prisoners, 
including Yitshak Ben Aharon (future chief executive of 
the Histadrut). Now the ICRC president returned to his 
organization’s long-held rigid interpretation of the law. 
In a letter on 23 March, he asserted that although 
segregation had actually taken place, this did not affect 
the treatment of the Jewish prisoners of war, in the 
opinion of the ICRC delegates in Germany. The ICRC, 
he concluded, had asked its representatives on the spot to 
find out the reasons for this segregation.“ 


Such action, however, was a “flagrant violation” of the 
1929 convention, responded Guggenheim and Riegner 
on 29 March. With “consternation” they 

noted that Burkhardt’s letter accepted the Nazi position 
(as the ICRC had until the previous January regarded 
Jews as “detained internees”). Article 4 of the 
convention stipulated “explicitly, completely and with 
no equivocation” against this discriminatory action on 
lines of religious and ethnic action. Especially in view of 
the record of annihilation by Germany of virtually all 
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Jewish civilians during the war, this segregation of 
prisoners could only be interpreted in similar fashion. It 
qualified as the “gravest violation” of war prisoners’ 
rights, one which the two WJC representatives were 
nome prepared to discuss further at Burkhardt’s 
wish. 


The president of the ICRC remained immovable. In 
reply a week later, he argued that the Geneva convention 
did not apply with “sufficient juridical” strength so long 
as the segregated Jewish war prisoners received the same 
treatment as others; and a French Jewish officer had 
informed the IRC in Berlin that the segregation in 
question only applied to living quarters. These Jews 
could still move freely about, and they received the same 
treatment as their gentile “companions in captivity.” 
ICRC representatives in Germany would continue to 
monitor the situation when visiting these camps.*° 


Highly displeased with this rejoinder, Riegner and 
Guggenheim prodded the ICRC further in a meeting with 
Burkhardt on 11 April. An exasperated Guggenheim, 
after repeating the WJC view that this separation in itself 
constituted differential and illegal treatment according to 
the convention, added that eventual annihilation must be 
the logical objective of the German action before the 
Allies liberated these camps. This did contradict the 
principle of the absence of segregation among civilian 
prisoners (except for nationality), Burkhardt admitted, 
but the ICRC’s Berlin delegate had just assured Geneva 
headquarters that this differentiation of Polish-Jewish 
soldiers was “steadily regressing.” What about the basic 
principle? Riegner shot back. Even if the Jews received 
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similar treatment, this represented an unacceptable 
“moral discrimination.” The ICRC president retreated 
slightly: other sections of the convention strongly 
indicated segregation to be inadmissible. At any rate, 
separation was opposed to the “spirit” of the convention, 
and ICRC delegates had since been instructed to oppose 
its execution. “Radical measures” might be taken by the 
Germans at any moment, the WJC spokesmen 
emphasized. “I understand your inquietude,” Burkhardt 
replied, in confirming Riegner’s reports that Hitler 
would gain the upper hand over Himmler by insisting on 
“the total extermination” of the Jews. The legal aspects 
of the entire question, he concluded, should be taken up 
with Professor Huber and other legal consultants of the 
IGRC.* 


Gaining no real satisfaction from the ICRC, Riegner had 
Kopecky call a final meeting of the November group to 
discuss this segregation of Jewish military prisoners. 
After a quick review of the Congress’s confrontation 
with 

Burkhardt over the issue, Riegner reminded those 
present that something disastrous could happen at the 
last hour. In view of Burkhardt’s attitude and most recent 
information, a second collective action would not be 
necessary; but all should have their governments 
individually request the ICRC to maintain a guarded 
watch on the matter. Such separation is “absolutely 
inadmissible,’ seconded Kopecky, and the meeting 
agreed to follow up the question on an individual basis.*° 


The end of World War I, fortunately for the captured 
Jewish soldiers, ended the issue. The ICRC’s vacillating 
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policy might have led to further disaster, as Hitler raged 
in his Berlin bunker and expelled Himmler from the 
Nazi party and all his state offices for compromising on 
the Fithrer’s war to destroy the Jewish people. In effect, 
the Jews, as Aryeh Tartakower of the WJC wrote in 
retrospect, “were asked to wait until the Germans would 
start killing the Jews.””” 


For Riegner and the WJC, the IRC could and should 
have done far more in bringing relief and rescue to 
European Jewry during the years of the Holocaust. In 
some instances, it had proven helpful, but not in the most 
crucial moments of need. The IRC had failed to grasp 
that the plight of the Jews—sui generis—deserved 
special attention. Faced with the unparalleled plan of one 
nation to annihilate an entire people, IRC headquarters 
remained wedded to the organization’s pre-1939 
legalistic standards. It had accomplished much prior to 
the Nazi Blitzkrieg against Poland, but the experiences of 
World War I were hardly a sufficient preparation for 
what would occur during World War II. Energetic action 
on the part of such ICRC officials as Schirmer in 
Hungary indicated one alternative. The united démarche 
on behalf of civilian interneees and Jews—which 
Riegner had to initiate and oversee to its successful 
completion—constituted another. The Congress, 
however, commanding no international status, lacked the 
authority throughout this period of catastrophe to gain 
wide support for its position. In the end, all Riegner 
could do in the final moment of the war on behalf of the 
segregated Jewish military prisoners was to address a 
communication to the ICRC’s legal expert, Max Huber, 
reserving the right to be consulted on the revision of the 
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1929 convention.’ Whether or not the IRC and the 
world community would learn from the Holocaust 
remained to be seen. 
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Not long after the end of World War II, the IRC began to 
publicize what it considered to be its achievements on 
behalf of aiding the Jewish population of Europe during 
that global conflict. Its vice-chairman devoted an article 
in the committee’s monthly organ to the ICRC’s relief 
work for “Israelites,” an article which subsequently 
appeared in pamphlet form. In reply to various attacks, 
another ICRC pamphlet justified its position on the basis 
of the same 

arguments given the WJC during the war years: with no 
existing international convention for civilians, the 
belligerents could make the claim that many had to be 
arrested for “security reasons—in itself valid ... and 
none could say it nay ([sic!].” This argument 
notwithstanding, the ICRC had continued to ask the 
German government to relent, visited Theresienstadt, 
sent collective supplies in the summer of 1944 at “a 
risk,” and had transferred the funds of the Joint 
Distribution Committee and other Jewish organizations 
to Hungary, Rumania and Slovakia. Burkhardt’s mission 
in 1945 to Germany (the WJC’s efforts went unnoticed) 
represented a “daring step” which had achieved 
substantial results. “To engage in controversy about the 
Jewish question would have interfered” with all the 
IRC’s other tasks. Nevertheless, it had saved several 
thousands in Hungary from mass deportation and 
brought relief to thousands of Jews in Rumania. “Lastly, 
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in one way and another, individually or in groups, 
several thousands more of these unhappy people were 
saved from the fate which awaited them.””! 


The onset of the Cold War, however, brought into 
question the IRC’s authority to speak for the cause of 
international humanitarianism. In early March 1947, the 
Soviet Union insisted that the League of Red Cross 
Societies be the official world humanitarian 
organization, and the Swedish Red Cross seemed to veer 
to its side. With the Russian government not even having 
representation in Switzerland, the IRC’s executive body 
realized that nothing could be accomplished if the 
American and Russian governments clashed on the issue. 
To check the Russian move, it called a_ special 
conference of various world humanitarian organizations 
to obtain a vote of thanks for its past work and to define 
its relationship to these fifteen societies.°” 


Honorary president, Max Huber, leading the ICRC 
delegation, confessed that certain provisions of the 
previous conventions for “the dignity of the human 
personality” would have to be “adapted” to the present 
needs “in the light of the experiences of the last war.” 
The agenda, however, limited to a discussion of the 
religious and cultural needs of military prisoners, who 
alone had been covered in previous conventions, 
centered on problems of a technical nature. In the 
discussion that ensued, general agreement prevailed on 
eventual changes in the respective articles.°> The IRC 
plan in this political struggle appeared to be heading for 
success, when the representative of the lone Jewish 
group present upset the carefully ordered applecart. 
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Riegner now had a unique opportunity to challenge the 
IRC’s record during the Holocaust and its posture of 
self-congratulation. After obtaining an amendment that 
the cremation of war prisoners would not be allowed as a 
rule, he voiced his true feelings and those of the WJC 
about the IRC’s failings in the World War II years. 
Adequate provisions should be incorporated into the 
conventions to prevent future segregation of war 
prisoners, as had occurred with Jews at the close of the 
last war. Only the quick advance of the Allied troops 
prevented German execution of these Jews, he reminded 
his listeners. 

The ICRC did not intervene, despite continued Congress 
protests. Seeing no unanimity on this question, Riegner 
asked that the minutes record his calling attention to this 
important matter. The IRC should give it special 
consideration; he reserved the right for the Congress to 
submit “a more satisfactory formula.” 


Outraged that during these deliberations, meshed in 
international politics, the basic revision of the 1929 
convention had not been discussed, nor what had 
happened to the most obvious victims of World War II, 
Riegner then, without warning, turned to the question of 
civilian internees. In a lengthy statement, the individual 
most responsible for the united action of November 
1944-March 1945 reviewed the entire story of the WJC’s 
confrontation with the IRC. How could a vote of 
confidence be given in the light of this history, unless the 
Geneva convention were at least extended to the civilian 
population? Having “dropped a bombshell,” the invited 
guest in the IRC house “wanted to disappear.” Following 
some tense moments, those assembled decided that the 
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issue should be discussed after they finished their 
deliberations on technical matters. Riegner thus received 
the opportunity to submit his proposals the following 
day." 


4 March 1947 saw Riegner rise as the spokesman for the 
Jewry of Europe that was no more, and for all other 
civilian victims of the Second World War. He recalled 
for the conference that millions of civilians had been 
victims of arbitrary measures of internment, deportations 
and mass murder because of the complete lack of any 
legal protection for them in the conventions. On behalf 
of the WJC executive board, he proposed that IRC 
protection be extended to any persecuted minority in 
time of peace or war. This should be mandatory for any 
situation, and such persecutees should be entitled to the 
same rights as war prisoners. Visits by the ICRC, 
supplies, medicines, exchange of mail, and all other 
assistance must be given them, and no country should be 
permitted to benefit by the conventions unless it pledged 
to observe these principles. Riegner urged speedy 
adoption by governments and particularly by the IRC, 
which, strongly criticized in recent years for not having 
been able to protect the concentration camp inmates, 
should take the lead in this regard. 


During the debate that followed, Riegner found limited 
support for his position. Although various Catholic and 
Protestant organizations expressed full sympathy with 
his argument, most did not commit themselves. Huber, 
who had previously defended the ICRC’s actions in an 
apologia in which “Jews” were hidden under 
“persecutees,” repeated the IRC’s standard defense and 
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left it to the Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations to deal with the problem. Finally, a consensus 
appeared to accept a resolution, offered by the World 
Council of Churches, in support of the ICRC on the 
ground that only a neutral agency in a neutral country 
could protect military prisoners and civilian internees in 
wartime. Under the circumstances, Riegner could not 
stand publicly in opposition. He therefore asked for the 
floor, proposed that 

the vote of confidence omit “and _ civilian 
internees”’—and sat down. A chill settled over the 
chamber. 


Another hour’s discussion failed to resolve the matter. 
Huber indicated that he had spent many “sleepless 
nights” wondering if the ICRC had done the correct 
thing in following its legal position consistently. Yet, a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” between the belligerents had 
protected many civilians, he added, and the Allies had 
not ratified the Tokyo Project at the time the war broke 
out. Jews were not covered by these “agreements,” 
Riegner tilted: “You have your public opinion, and I 
have mine. If I speak of ‘civilian internees’, Jews do not 
think of 50 thousand or more foreigners saved, but of 
Auschwitz, Buchenwald and Birkenau.” The heated 
debate continued back and forth, with Riegner 
diplomatically adding that this was not the place to make 
the historic evaluation. To end the argument, a delegate 
then proposed to substitute “persons assimilées” for 
“civilians internées” in the resolution of confidence. 
Realizing the mood that afternoon, Riegner replied: “No 
one will understand that phrase anyhow, and I cannot 
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have anything to do with it.” The problem of civilian 
internees, as a result, had been postponed once again.> ' 


Riegner’s presentation and the changing historical 
climate eventually had their impact, however. The WJC 
opened up a full-scale publicity campaign pointing out 
the IRC’s rigidity during the war, while it also took up 
resolutions to amend the Geneva convention with the 
various governments concerned. In April 1947 a 
conference of government experts met in Geneva to 
study the international guarantees for the protection of 
war victims. The delegates, divided as to whether or not 
the IRC should be the competent body to protect 
civilians, left that question open; but the third 
commission went beyond the IRC proposal that the 
stipulations of the 1929 convention be applied by 
analogy to civilian internees, declaring that a special 
statute was required: “The general rules of humanity and 
of the law of nations are applicable to the treatment of 
Civilian War Internees as a body.” Accordingly, these 
people merited visits, hygenic living conditions, food 
and medical attention to maintain health and prevent loss 
of weight, relief and information bureaus, elected 
representative bodies and adequate clothing. They 
should remain in possession of all personal effects and 
articles, and not be moved more than fifteen kilometers 
per day and at a rate proportionate to their strength under 
conditions at least equal to those applicable to the forces 
of the detaining power.° © Some lessons from the 
Holocaust had been learned after all, and guilty 
consciences tried at least to improve possibilities for the 
future. 


re 


Two years later, the IRC’s reversal of policy received 
international sanction. The IRC drew up the complete 
texts of the 1947 governmental findings and presented 
them to its 17th international conference at Stockholm in 
August 1948. Professor Huber, deeply impressed by 
Riegner’s argument at the March 1947 conference, 
reverted to the very phrase Riegner and Guggenheim had 
used in their last confrontation with him as World War II 
ended: “War as it 

becomes more and more total, annuls the differences 
which formerly existed between armies and civilian 
populations in regard to exposure to injury and danger.” 
Those present adopted principles which closely 
resembled the directives of a memorandum from the 
WJC’s legal division; Riegner, Storch and Zalmanovits 
represented the Congress at this historic gathering. 
Almost every country in the world, in turn, approved the 
IRC recommendations in the Geneva conventions of 12 
August 1949. The adoption of guarantees for civilian 
internees, as the ICRC noted for the national Red Cross 
Societies in a brief analysis of these conventions, “is 
essentially new. In the evolution of protective 
international legislation, it is of the greatest import.”?/ 


The confrontation between the World Jewish Congress 
and the International Red Cross had ended. Ten years 
had passed since Hitler had invaded Poland and 
unleashed the Final Solution. Riegner, Guggenheim, 
Kubowitzki and their colleagues would not take comfort 
in their triumph. It had come too late for 6,000,000 of 
their fellow Jews, who heard not the bells that pealed out 
victory and freedom. For these martyred dead, just like 
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the WJC, commanded no audience in the international 
corridors of power during the years of the Holocaust.°® 


The only other course left open to the Congress during 
World War II would have been to assail the ICRC 
publicly, but, judging from the continued inability of 
even the American government to move that august 
relief organization, such an effort would have been 
fruitless. In March 1944, as soon as the determined 
Germans entered Hungary to complete their solution for 
Jewry, the War Refugee Board urged the ICRC to send 
“effective representation” to that country to protect the 
Jews; the ICRC denied the request as inconsistent with 
the agency’s “conventional competence.” A month later, 
the Board cabled a stronger appeal to Geneva to ask 
Germany and all her satellite governments to give Jews 
full treatment or at least food packages as accorded to 
civilian internees under the 1929 Geneva Convention, 
only to be told that such moves would go far beyond the 
limits of the IRC’s “traditional capacity” and lay it open 
to the objection that it was intruding upon internal affairs 
of state. The ICRC indicated in July that its activities 
would not be jeopardized for the sake of an attempt to 
distribute relief generally to “unassimilated persons who 
are confined in camps.” On the same grounds, the IRC’s 
central office did not press the Germans for authorization 
to examine Jewish camps under Nazi control, or accept a 
Board request in September that an official visit by the 
ICRC to the Theresienstadt ghetto could halt 
deportations and check “well known tendencies in 
certain circles in Germany to exterminate [the] 
maximum number of Jews before [the] end of war 
[which] may make [a] sudden deterioration of [the] 
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position of Jews in Theresienstadt and elsewhere likely.” 
Only beginning in January 1945 did the State 
Department challenge the IRC outright, and this took 
place in conjunction with the Kopecky-Riegner 
démarche and the inevitable fall of Nazi Germany.” ° 


The ICRC’s stubborn legalism correctly convinced the 
Congress that any public attack on this unswerving 
position, in Riegner’s words years later, “would not have 
helped at all” during the war. The WJC’s archives 
indicate its contemporary awareness of the War Refugee 
Board’s lack of success, thus giving the Congress further 
reason for despair and for the decision to keep its own 
confrontation with the IRC since 1939 hidden from the 
public eye. At least behind-the-scenes diplomacy—the 
démarche instigated by Riegner—had wrested a sizeable 
number of Jews from Hitler’s grasp. In addition, as 
Kubowitzki put it at the height of the Hungarian crisis, 
every Jew who survived in occupied Europe was “a kind 
of itinerant miracle.” 


The World Jewish Congress had failed to shatter the 
“persistent silence” of the International Red Cross during 
the years of the Holocaust.°! Yet it could look forward to 
continuing its fight for the equality of Jewish rights the 
world over with the knowledge that the Congress had 
accomplished much despite overwhelming odds. In truth, 
the failure was not its own. 


Notes 
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Rescue Priority and Fund Raising as Issues During the 
Holocaust: A Case Study of the Relations between the 
Vaad Ha-Hatzala and the Joint, 1939-1941 


Efraim Zuroff 


While several full-length studies have already been 
completed on the response of the American government 
to the Holocaust, relatively little research has been 
published regarding the response of American Jewry, 
and more specifically, the rescue attempts launched by 
Jewish agencies in this country during that period. A 
major monograph on the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee (JDC) is currently being 
prepared, but very little has been written about the rescue 
work undertaken by other American Jewish 
organizations. Completely neglected has been the 
response of the Orthodox community to the persecution 
and destruction of European Jewry. In view of the fact 
that Orthodox groups played a significant, and at times 
highly controversial, role in the rescue efforts launched 
from America, such a_ study illuminates various 
important aspects of the response of American Jewry to 
the Holocaust. 


One of the most problematic aspects of this response was 
the lack of unity in the American Jewish community. 
Two issues, rescue priorities and fund raising, were a 
matter of serious contention within American Jewry, 
especially between Orthodox and _ non-Orthodox 
elements, and need to be scrutinized. A major 
controversy involving these two issues concerned the 
attempts to rescue a group of rabbis, yeshiva students, 
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and the members of their families who had fled from 
their homes in eastern Poland following the Soviet 
occupation of that area in the fall of 1939. This group 
had escaped to Vilna, which had been part of Poland 
during the interwar period, but had been turned over to 
the independent, neutral state of Lithuania by the 
Russians shortly after its capture. These refugees 
represented almost the entire faculties and student bodies 
of over twenty Polish yeshivot, among them some of the 
world’s most illustrious institutions, such as Mir, Kletzk, 
Radin, Kamenetz, Baranowitz, Grodno and Lomza.! 
Among the refugees were some 

of the most prominent Talmudic scholars, including 
Eliezer Yehuda Finkel of the Mir Yeshiva, Aaron Kotler 
of Kletzk, Elchonon Wasserman of Baranowitz, and 
Baruch Ber Leibowitz of Kamenetz. The refugees had 
hastily fled from their homes upon learning that Vilna 
was to be handed over to the Lithuanians and most 
therefore arrived penniless and in need of immediate 
relief. Upon their arrival, the refugees contacted the local 
Orthodox groups and Rabbi Chaim Ozer Grodzinski, the 
renowned Talmudic scholar and communal leader who 
headed the local Vaad ha-Yeshivot (Yeshiva Aid 
Committee) and was known for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the yeshivot.” 


Neither Rabbi Grodzinski nor the Vilna Orthodox 
community had the financial resources to cope with this 
emergency situation and it was obvious that help would 
have to come from abroad. It was only natural that Rabbi 
Grodzinski would turn to America for help, since the 
United States contained the world’s largest Jewish 
community, was not at war at the time, and had a 
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well-deserved reputation as the most generous in the 
field of Jewish philanthropy among the Jewish 
communities of the world. During the interwar years, 
Orthodox circles in America led by the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada, the 
leading association of Orthodox American rabbis and a 
dominant force in the American Orthodox community, 
had time and again supplied badly-needed funds to help 
the Polish yeshivot over the frequent financial crises 
which so often beset these institutions.” 


Rabbi Grodzinski appealed for aid to Rabbi Eliezer 
Silver of Cincinnati, one of the leaders of the Union, and 
as a result, the Executive Committee of the rabbinic 
association decided to call an emergency meeting to 
establish a special organization which would launch a 
nation-wide campaign to assist the scholars who had fled 
to Vilna. The meeting was held in New York on 
November 13-14, 1939 at the semi-annual convention of 
the Union of Orthodox Rabbis. The rabbis assembled 
officially confirmed the decision of the Executive 
Committee to launch a large-scale fund raising campaign 
and establish a special committee to save the refugee 
scholars. The 

organization was dubbed the “Emergency Committee for 
War-Torn Yeshivoth” and on the next day, Rabbi Silver, 
who had been elected president unanimously, launched 
the operation.* 


The establishment of a separate organization to rescue 
the refugee scholars was a highly controversial step. 
Fund raising activities both for overseas relief and the 
internal needs of American Jewry were at this time 
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conducted in a unified manner via the local community 
federations and welfare funds. Relief and rescue 
activities had been entrusted to one major organization, 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
(JDC), which ostensibly represented all the different 
sectors of the American Jewish community, and at the 
time was extending relief to beleaguered Jews all over 
Europe, including the rabbis and students whom the 
Emergency Committee sought to rescue. There were 
many who therefore questioned whether the 
establishment of a separate rescue fund specifically for 
rabbis and yeshiva students was justified. Moreover, the 
establishment of an additional fund raising campaign 
outside the unified community framework was bound to 
cause problems.” 


The rabbis who founded the Emergency Committee for 
War-Torn Yeshivoth — or Vaad ha-Hatzala as it 
eventually became known — were not oblivious to the 
above criticisms. Thus, the first resolution passed at the 
semi-annual convention of the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis at which the Vaad ha-Hatzala was established 
called upon American Jewry to fulfill its duty toward the 
Joint Distribution Committee, which was referred to as 
“the greatest and noblest world philanthropic 
organization.” Moreover in early speeches on behalf of 
Vaad ha-Hatzala, its leaders emphasized that the 
establishment of the rabbinic rescue organization was in 
no way intended to be a criticism of the Joint, whose 
work in the words of Rabbi Silver, was mamash pikuach 
nefesh (truly a matter of life and death). 
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Yet despite their appreciation and admiration for the 
activities 

of the JDC, the leaders of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
maintained that there was a need for a special fund to 
save the refugee scholars stranded in Vilna. Their 
rationalization was that the yeshivot constituted the 
“heart” of the Jewish people and “its very existence,” 
and therefore deserved priority. The rabbis drew an 
analogy between the plight of European Jewry and the 
destruction of the Second Temple and noted that just as 
Rabbi Yochanan ben Zakai had pleaded to save the 
academy of Yavneh because he considered it the key to 
Jewish continuity, so too it should be “our sacred duty to 
save our Yavnehs of today—the Holy Yeshivoth.” As far 
as the rabbis were concerned, “complete destruction 
threatens the very life of the Jewish people,” and the 
“only salvation of Judaism and Jewish life” depends on 
saving the yeshivot.° 


There were, it should be noted, several additional factors 
which played a role in the rabbis’ decision. The first was 
their belief that the refugee scholars had special needs 
which could not be met by general relief agencies not 
specifically geared to assisting rabbis and yeshiva 
students.’ Another element which must be taken into 
account was the fact that the leadership and members of 
the Union of Orthodox Rabbis were “alumni” of the 
yeshivot which had fled to Vilna and in many cases had 
been students of the rabbis who were in distress. Even 
after they had left Eastern Europe for the financially and 
politically greener pastures of the “goldene medine,” 
they continued to seek guidance and inspiration in 
religious matters from their mentors in Europe. In the 
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words of Rabbi Jacob Levinson, one of the leaders of 
Vaad ha-Hatzala: 


The pipeline of influence stretches across the ocean from 
Europe to the American Jews. All of the true Torah and 
rabbis that we have amassed in this country came to us 
from there. The roshei yeshiva and Torah luminaries 
who are spreading the light of their Torah in America are 
products of the yeshivot of Poland and Lithuania.® 


It is quite likely that the relatively low level of religious 
observance and Torah learning among American Jews 
lent an added sense of urgency to the rabbis’ efforts to 
save the yeshivot and reinforced their decision to 
establish a separate rescue committee. 


As far as the fund raising aspects of the work of Vaad 
ha-Hatzala were concerned, according to the resolutions 
passed by the convention, two months, December to 
February, were to be set aside for 

the campaign which was to be conducted by volunteer 
rabbis throughout the United States. The leaders of the 
Vaad emphasized both publically and in correspondence 
with the Central Relief Committee that their campaign 
was a one-time campaign for the express purpose of 
effecting the relocation of the yeshivot to safe havens. 
The leaders of the Vaad also sought to reassure the JDC 
officials that they would not harm their work by pointing 
out that the Vaad’s appeal would be directed at “the 
regular contributors of the yeshivot,’ and not to the 
general public.” 


Things, however, did not work out this way and one 
wonders whether the assurances issued by the leaders of 
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the Vaad were an accurate expression of policy or 
perhaps were intended to assuage the anger of the JDC 
and others in the community who were not in agreement 
with the rabbis regarding the establishment of a rescue 
organization solely for Talmudic scholars. Thus, for 
example, there is no mention of “relocation” in the 
resolutions passed by the convention which founded 
Vaad ha-Hatzala; the pertinent resolution calls for 
“immediate attention to reorganize and to assure their 
continued existence under proper and _ permanent 
conditions.” Moreover, as early as mid-December, in a 
letter to the Central Relief Committee explaining the 
goals of the Vaad, in which the objective of the 
organization is clearly stated as the relocation of the 
yeshivot, the Vaad stated that the funds raised for 
relocation may have to be allocated for “regular 
expenditures.” 


Another factor which further complicated the situation 
was that shortly after its establishment, the Vaad began 
turning to local federations and welfare funds for 
allocations. This perturbed the JDC, whose income was 
practically totally dependent on local community fund 
raising drives. Starting in the winter of 1939, various 
communities turned to the Joint as well as to the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds and inquired 
about the necessity and/or efficacy of the work of Vaad 
ha-Hatzala. Community officials were often confused by 
the Vaad’s campaign as they were under the impression 
that the JDC was aiding all the Jews in distress in Europe 
and thus did not understand the need for a separate 
campaign for rabbis. The Vaad’s tactics also aroused 
controversy 
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within the various communities, since their method of 
operation was to present each federation with a request 
for an allocation of a specific sum and to threaten to 
conduct a separate campaign if their demands were not 
met. This usually sparked a controversy between local 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox elements with the former in 
most cases strongly supporting the request and the latter 
opposing it.!! 


It should be noted that during the early period following 
the establishment of the Vaad ha-Hatzala, there was 
skepticism regarding its work in Orthodox circles as 
well. Even as late as February, 1940, the Jewish Outlook, 
the monthly of the American Mizrachi movement, 
editorialized “. ... could not the Joint Distribution 
Committee in spite of the heavy burdens it must now 
bear better deal with the problem than a mere committee, 
however energetic and able, gotten up over night?” 
Within two years, however, even the skeptics in the 
Orthodox community were won over and by the summer 
of 1941 all major Orthodox organizations, despite 
disparate views on other issues, were supporting the 
work of the Vaad. There is no question that the arrival 
from Europe of several well-known rabbis, most notably 
Rabbi Abraham Kalmanowitz, the President of the Mir 
Yeshiva, and Rabbi Aaron Kotler, the rosh yeshiva of 
the Kletzk Yeshiva, who immediately became very 
involved in the Vaad’s_ activities, contributed 
significantly to the organization’s success in Orthodox 
circles.'* 


The Joint responded to inquiries, which steadily 
increased as time went on, in a somewhat equivocal 
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manner. They opposed the Vaad’s activities because they 
were certain, as Henrietta Buchman a JDC official put it, 
that “the introduction of additional separate fund raising 
efforts serves only to confuse and irritate the Jewish 
communities in the country and cannot but reduce the 
contributions 

to the U.J.A.” At the same time, they realized that the 
Vaad ha-Hatzala was attempting to carry out a rescue 
project which the JDC could not even possibly hope to 
undertake due to the limited funds at its disposal and “in 
the light of all the tragedies requiring aid.” Thus it was 
difficult for the Joint to issue an outright condemnation 
of the rabbinic rescue organization. The official stance 
adopted by the JDC and communicated to the local 
federations and welfare funds was therefore that “The 
J.D.C. feels that it is not in a position to approve or 
disapprove this effort.”!? 


On the other hand, in replies to local Jewish fund raising 
agencies, Joint officials as well as those of the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds made it quite 
clear that the JDC was already aiding the refugee 
scholars, that its representative in Vilna was in direct 
contact with Rabbi Grodzinski, and that the JDC would 
be willing to transmit funds directly to the yeshivot. 
Moreover, as far as the JDC’s present inability to satisfy 
all the requirements of the yeshivot, they had a patent 
answer, “only much more substantial contributions to the 
Joint Distribution Committee could make that possible.” 
These views were fully supported by the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds which frequently 
questioned the Vaad’s ability to fulfill its proclaimed 
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goal and suggested to its constituent agencies that they 
transmit funds to the yeshivot via the JDC.'* 


Another development which exacerbated the strained 
relations between the JDC and the Vaad ha-Hatzala was 
the fact that by spring, 1940 it became apparent that the 
Vaad had to some extent shifted the direction of its work 
and was also providing funds for the maintenance of the 
refugee scholars, rather than only for their relocation. As 
far as the Joint was concerned, this meant that the 
Vaad’s work constituted a duplication of its own 
services, whereas 

the rabbis believed, of course, that the scholars should be 
given as much aid as possible and that they deserved 
priority over other refugees. In addition, the disruptive 
effect of the Vaad’s fund raising activities, due in no 
small measure to their “bulldozer” tactics and the fact 
that they were able to elicit sizeable allocations from 
various welfare funds and federations, also aroused the 
ire of the more-established relief agencies. The Joint 
therefore suggested to the rabbis that they disband the 
Vaad and “lend their active assistance to the U.J.A.” 
which would then be in a better position “to allot a larger 
measure of help for Yeshivoth,” but the rabbis refused to 
accept the proposal. " 


The Russian entry into Lithuania in June, 1940 and their 
annexation of the former Baltic republic on August 3, 
1940 introduced an added sense of urgency to the efforts 
on behalf of the refugee Torah scholars. Whereas there 
had hereto been some refugee roshei yeshiva in 
Lithuania who had questioned the necessity of 
emigration, now all realized that if their institutions were 
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to continue to exist they would have to find a means of 
leaving the Soviet Union. By this time, some 2,440 
yeshiva students and 171 rabbis had found refuge in 
Lithuania (along with approximately 11,600 other Polish 
refugees) and thus their rescue at this stage of the war 
posed tremendous technical and financial problems.!° 


During this period, the Vaad ha-Hatzala primarily 
concentrated on two goals — obtaining American visas 
for the refugee Torah scholars and raising funds to cover 
their maintenance and travel expenses. The Vaad 
developed a plan for the transfer of the entire group of 
refugees and began pressing the JDC to help effect the 
mass relocation of all the rabbis and yeshiva students to 
the United States. The Joint, however, was very wary of 
such a project. 


There were political and social and other implications in 
regard to the possibility of securing sufficient visas for 
the admission of any appreciable number of these people 
to the United States, and the feasibility from the public 
relations angle of attempting to transplant close to 30 
such institutions in the United States, involving 3,000 to 
4,000 persons was one that had to be seriously 
considered with other major organizations. “ 


As a result, a meeting of the leaders of several important 
American Jewish organizations took place on August 15, 
1940 to 

discuss the matter. While the Orthodox representatives 
were anxious to bring the entire group of twenty refugee 
yeshivot to America, Stephen S. Wise and other leaders 
doubted the advisability of transferring such a large 
number. Wise believed that the absorption of perhaps 
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three to five would constitute an important contribution 
for American Jews to make to Jewish culture, but the 
resettlement of a larger number would not be feasible. 
He also counseled against any attempt to apply pressure 
on the Administration to issue the necessary visas. The 
rabbis refused to agree to Wise’s stance and eventually a 
compromise was worked out. Two subcommittees were 
appointed: one to consider the question of obtaining the 
necessary U.S. visas, and the second to deal with 
financial aspects of the problem. Both, as it turned out, 
agreed on substantially reduced versions of the plan 
originally submitted by the Orthodox groups. As a result 
of the work of the first subcommittee, recommendations 
for visas for 500 rabbis and yeshiva students were 
obtained from the State Department and attempts were 
made by the second subcommittee to raise the funds to 
effect the transfer of an initial contingent of 250 rabbis 
and students. '® 


The annexation of Lithuania by the Russians also 
introduced a new element into the complex relations 
between the Vaad ha-Hatzala and the JDC. After the 
Russian take-over, the American government forbade the 
transfer of funds from the United States to Lithuania 
without a license from the U.S. Treasury Department. 
The Vaad _ ha-Hatzala worked out a _ clearance 
arrangement whereby the yeshivot were supplied with 
funds by local Jews leaving Lithuania, who were repaid 
upon their arrival in the United States. The JDC, which 
throughout the war maintained a strictly legalistic 

stance, looked askance at this arrangement and claimed 
that it was both illegal and unsafe and this view was 
conveyed to the various federations which made 
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inquiries regarding the work of the Vaad ha-Hatzala. The 
Vaad, on the other hand, insisted that this arrangement 
was legal because it did not involve the transfer of any 
funds from the United States to Lithuania. They also 
severely resented the fact that the legality of their tactics 
was questioned, since this led to a reduction in the funds 
they were able to obtain. An analysis of the data, 
however, leaves one with the distinct impression that the 
question of the legality of the arrangement was not of 
particular concern to the rabbis. For a brief period 
following the entry of the Russians, the JDC and the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
hindered the Vaad’s work by questioning whether the 
yeshivot were actually in existence, an accusation which 
later turned out to be inaccurate. By fall, 1940, the Vaad 
had succeeded in raising over $128,000, over $22,000 of 
which came from local federations and welfare funds, 
and this perhaps explains why the relations between the 
two groups continued to be far from satisfactory.!” 


By October, 1940, by a strange set of circumstances 
which have been described in great detail elsewhere, the 
Polish refugees in Lithuania were able to obtain fictitious 
end-visas to Curagao and legitimate Japanese transit 
visas and were granted permission by the Russian 
authorities to leave the Soviet Union. This event 
galvanized the American relief agencies into action and 
attempts were made to raise as much money as possible 
to effect the transfer of the maximum number of 
refugees from the Soviet Union. The Vaad ha-Hatzala 
marshalled its resources to help the refugee scholars 
emigrate and after December, 1940 raised funds 
exclusively for transportation expenses, leaving fund 
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raising for the maintenance expenses of the yeshivot to 
the American offices of the yeshivot. By April, 1941, the 
Vaad ha-Hatzala had spent almost $80,000 to cover the 
expenses of refugee rabbis travelling from Russia 
(Lithuania) to Japan and from Japan to the United States. 
The JDC, by comparison, spent $150,000 to 

help refugees travel from Russia to Japan and other 
destinations, while HIAS contributed $10,000 and B’nai 
B'rith $5,000.”° 


The funds expended by the Joint were allocated to Polish 
refugees indiscriminately and thus among the recipients 
were rabbis and yeshiva students, a fact which the JDC 
stressed time and again in communications with 
federations and welfare funds. The JDC emphasized that 
separate fund raising drives by particularistic groups 
were defeating the very purpose of the welfare funds and 
that the only justification for the launching of special 
fund raising drives would be if they could obtain funds 
which otherwise would not have gone to the United 
Jewish Appeal. Moreover, the JDC claimed that the 
Vaad was operating under false pretenses when it 
appealed for funds to finance the emigration of 3,000 
refugee scholars because there was no real hope of 
obtaining that number of visas; nor could that number 
succeed in leaving the Soviet Union. The JDC was 
already involved in aiding these people and was also “in 
constant touch — literally day and night seven days a 
week — with the leaders of the rabbinic groups here — 
including Rabbis Eliezer Silver, Rosenberg, Teitelbaum, 
and Kalmanowitz. ... [and has] extended to them every 
cooperation and facility at the disposal of the J.D.C.”! 
The implication was clear that although the JDC 
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admitted it could not possibly finance the emigration of 
all the rabbis and yeshiva students, it hoped that the 
federations would stop contributing to the Vaad and 
instead transmit the money to the JDC. In the long run 
the overall work of the Joint was more important than 
the specific interests of any particular group. 


This state of affairs persisted through the summer of 
1941, when rescue efforts via the Far East ceased and the 
Jewish refugees who had reached Japan and were unable 
to proceed elsewhere were transferred to Shanghai. 
Throughout this period, the Vaad insisted on maintaining 
its independent stance and the JDC continued its efforts 
to discourage federations and welfare funds from making 
allocations to the Vaad ha-Hatzala. An attempt was 
made 

in May, 1941 to effect a compromise “division of labor” 
between the two rescue agencies whereby the Vaad 
would pay for the transportation of all rabbis and the 
members of their families with the exception of fifty 
individuals whose expenses would be covered by the 
JDC. The compromise did not work out, however, since 
the Vaad ha-Hatzala would not fulfill its financial 
obligation and was forced to appeal to the Joint for help. 
Relations between the two agencies did not improve as a 
result.” 


Another incident which effected the relations between 
the two during this period involved the attempts to 
obtain Canadian visas for rabbis and yeshiva students. In 
the spring and summer of 1941, the Polish 
government-in-exile attempted to obtain end-visas for 
Polish refugees stranded in Japan. The countries 
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approached by the Poles demanded financial guarantees 
for the refugees for the duration of the war, and this 
demand foiled the attempts in most countries. In Canada, 
however, with the help of various Jewish organizations 
several hundred Canadian visas were obtained, but due 
to financial reasons none of the refugee rabbis and 
yeshiva students in Japan were among the recipients. 
Upon learning of this development, the Vaad ha-Hatzala 
enlisted the aid of every major Orthodox group in the 
United States in an effort to persuade the JDC to provide 
the necessary financial guarantees for the refugee Torah 
scholars. The Orthodox group promised to “do all in 
their power to fully aid, maintain, and lighten the 
responsibilities of the Joint Distribution Committee as 
soon as the Talmudical students, Deans and Rabbis reach 
the shores of the continent ...” and a compromise was 
worked out whereby the Orthodox organizations 
undertook to pay $20 a month per person to cover the 
maintenance expenses of the refugees in Canada, while 
the Canadian United Jewish Refugee and War Relief 
Agencies (the local counterpart of the Joint) provided the 
guarantees and the JDC paid the transportation expenses. 
As a result, the Canadian government issued 80 visas to 
Polish rabbis and students in the Far East and a group of 
29 arrived in Canada on October 24, 1941. Subsequent 
to their arrival, however, the Vaad failed to fulfill its 
financial obligation vis-a-vis these refugees and the JDC 
was forced to cover their expenses. The transfer of the 
Polish refugees from Japan to Shanghai and the 
departure of the group of 29 rabbis and students to 
Canada marked the end of a very important chapter in 
the history of the Vaad ha-Hatzala and the JDC. With 
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the bombing of Pearl Harbor and the entry of the United 
States into World War II, the entire range of rescue 
possibilities was drastically altered.7° 


In summation, let us examine the results achieved and 
briefly analyze the stances adopted by the Vaad 
ha-Hatzala and the Joint Distribution Committee. During 
1940-1941, a total of 4,608 European refugees, of whom 
2,178 were of Polish origin, passed through Japan. 
According to the statistics of Jewcom, the local 
committee which assisted the refugees, there were 79 
rabbis and 341 yeshiva students among the Polish 
refugees. If we add the family members of the refugee 
scholars, the estimate made by Moses Leavitt of the JDC 
that approximately 600 refugee scholars and the 
members of their families passed through Japan seems 
fairly accurate. If we add an additional group of some 25 
rabbis and students and family members who went to 
Shanghai directly from Vladivostock without passing 
through Japan, we attain a figure of approximately 625 
yeshiva people who were rescued via the Far East. Of 
these about 125 were subsequently able to reach the 
United States or Canada prior to the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, while the rest, with a few exceptions, 
remained in Shanghai for the duration of the war.” 


The Vaad ha-Hatzala spent over $135,000 in 1941 for 
the transportation and maintenance of the yeshivot, as 
well as over $16,000 on obtaining immigration visas, 
almost all of which was allocated to those rescued via 
the Far East. (A small sum was set aside to assist in the 
emigration of rabbis and yeshiva students to Palestine.) 
Moreover, from its inception in November, 1939 until 
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mid-September, 1940 the Vaad had spent over $105,000 
to aid the refugee yeshivot so that in slightly more than 
two years the 

Vaad disbursed close to a quarter of a million dollars to 
rescue the Polish refugee rabbis and yeshiva students.”> 
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Anti-Hitler Demonstration Around City Hall, New York, 
March 23, 1933 
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Cartoon from Hitler’s Crime 


(New York: May, 1933) 
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Cartoon from The Anti-Nazi Bulletin, Jan., 1939 
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Cartoon from The Anti-Nazi Bulletin, Jan., 1939 
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Cover of pamphlet used to advertise work of Vaad 
ha-Hatzala 


(New York: 1945) 
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The JDC expended even larger sums for the refugees 
who travelled from Lithuania to the Far East. While we 
do not have an exact figure for the entire period, we 
know that from the outbreak of the war until the end of 
1940, the JDC spent $717,000 on relief activities in 
Lithuania, part of which was allocated to local Jews. By 
April, 1941, the JDC had already spent an additional 
$150,000 on travel expenses, so the final figure probably 
exceeded one million dollars for maintenance for 
refugees in Lithuania and Japan and travel expenses for 
those fleeing the Soviet Union.”° 


According to the officials of the Joint, the basic conflict 
between the Vaad ha-Hatzala and the Joint Distribution 
Committee was that their organization did not have 
anywhere near the sums it needed to deal with the 
problems confronting world Jewry. As a result, the JDC 
was incapable of dealing adequately with the needs of all 
Jews, and therefore various particularistic groups in 
America who were anxious to help their colleagues and 
friends abroad decided to take matters into their own 
hands by raising funds and launching their own relief 
projects. Such groups — the Vaad ha-Hatzala is a classic 
example — would demand appropriations from the 
welfare funds, who, for various reasons, in the case of 
the Vaad ha-Hatzala pressure from the local Orthodox 
community whose members wanted to help the refugee 
Torah scholars, ended up giving them an allocation. 
Some of these allocations to the Vaad were at the 
expense of the funds raised for the JDC and thus a 
vicious cycle was created. The Vaad ha-Hatzala was 
founded because the JDC was unable to cope with the 
needs of all the Jews, and especially those of the rabbis 
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and yeshiva students; yet because of the Vaad’s 
activities, the JDC was able to help even fewer Jews than 
it had been able to assist previously.’ Henrietta 
Buchman summed up the problem in a 

letter to Reuben Resnick, executive director of the Dallas 
(Texas) Jewish Federation for Social Service: 


The J.D.C. does not begin to have a tithe of what it needs 
to meet any one of the situations which confront it. 
Special groups arise and wish to work 100% in favor of 
their own beneficiaries. We do not blame them for it, but 
we are not in a position to permit a further reduction of 
the sums of money available to us, and we are not ready 
to permit our funds to be penalized further. If you would 
see the whole picture of the enormous number of 
demands on J.D.C. from every section of the world and 
if you could understand how heartbreaking it is for us — 
when we can do only a fraction of the work in these 
places — to be told by our own good friends and leaders 
of the Jewish communities, ‘we are going to cut you 
down further because it is inconvenient for us to 
withstand the pressure of a specific group which is 
desirous of meeting the requirements of its own 
members 100%,’ we think you would appreciate 
something of the nature of our difficulty.”7° 


The Vaad ha-Hatzala viewed matters in a different light. 
As Orthodox rabbis they believed that the yeshivot 
deserved special priority because their rescue would 
profoundly affect the future of the Jewish people and of 
Orthodoxy. They could not sit back idly and allow the 
JDC, which in their opinion was not fully aware of the 
significance of the Torah scholars and academies, to 
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determine the fate of their mentors and colleagues whose 
rescue was a cause so close to their hearts. 


The issue at hand was succinctly summed up in a letter 
by Harry Miller, an official of the Chattanooga, 
Tennessee Jewish Federation: 


Then too, as far as I am personally concerned, I cannot 
see any reason on earth why these yeshiva students 
should be singled out for rescue any sooner than many 
others who lived in Europe for a life and the life of any 
layman is just as sweet to him as the life of a Yeshiva 
student.’ 


There were indeed those who no doubt agreed with 
Harry Miller, but for many American Jews the internal 
struggle waged by the Vaad ha-Hatzala was justified. If 
the available means for rescue were limited, then choices 
had to be made, and as difficult as that process was, it 
was far preferable to have engaged in it knowingly than 
to allow the lives of thousands to be determined by fate. 


In analyzing the-role of the Vaad ha-Hatzala, one comes 
to the conclusion that its major contribution was 
psychological rather than 

financial. By focusing the attention of the American 
Jewish community on the plight of the refugee yeshivot, 
by stressing the necessity of saving the Torah scholars, 
by exhibiting a willingness to undertake whatever steps 
necessary, even if of questionable legality, and by 
demanding from both Jewish and non-Jewish agencies 
that concrete steps be taken to facilitate their rescue, the 
Vaad was able to help engineer and play an important 
role in a significant rescue project. The point must be 
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made, however, that the project could not have 
succeeded without the help of the JDC which supplied 
most of the funds, had field representatives in Vilna and 
Shanghai, and was often active behind the scenes. 


The evolution of the relations between the Vaad 
ha-Hatzala and the Joint Distribution Committee during 
the period from 1939 to 1941 set the pattern for the 
relations between the two American Jewish relief 
agencies throughout the course of the war. The basic 
distrust and begrudged cooperation which characterized 
the efforts of the two groups in the rescue of the Polish 
Torah scholars via the Far East continued to plague them 
during the years 1942 and 1943 when the issues in 
debate were aid to Torah scholars in Central Asia and 
relief for the yeshiva people stranded in Shanghai. When 
the Vaad broadened the scope of its activities in January, 
1944 and decided to launch rescue attempts to save all 
Jews regardless of religiosity and/or ideological 
affiliation, the relations between the JDC and the Vaad 
ha-Hatzala were further exacerbated. They reached a 
climax of crisis proportions during the last year of the 
war when both groups simultaneously negotiated with 
the S.S. to save the lives of the Jews in Nazi-occupied 
Europe. 


The complex relations between the JDC and the Vaad 
ha-Hatzala illuminate an additional, albeit significant, 
aspect of the lack of unity in American Jewry during the 
Holocaust and the extent to which the failure of the 
various factions of the community to coalesce hindered 
rescue work. One can only wonder what might have 
been achieved, how many more Jewish lives could have 
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been saved if the “aristocrats” of the JDC and the 
Orthodox rabbis of the Vaad ha-Hatzala had been able to 
join forces and work together effectively. 
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The U.S. Army and the Jews: Policies Toward The 
Displaced Persons After World War II 


i cee 
Leonard Dinnerstein 


The Displaced Persons after World War II have received 
little attention from American historians. Although 
crimes against the victims of the Holocaust before and 
during the war have been chronicled in several excellent 
studies by Henry L. Feingold, David S. Wyman, and 
Arthur Morse, no historian has published a single 
monograph about the displaced persons (DP) who 
remained after the war. Contemporary accounts by 
Bartley C. Crum, Richard Crossman, Ira Hirschmann, 
and Leo W. Schwarz, among others, captured the ennui 
and hoplessness of those refugees waiting in the 
European DP camps until they could reach Palestine. 
Robert A. Divine wrote two chapters on The Displaced 
Persons Acts of 1948 and 1950 in his book, American 
Immigration Policy, and Eugene Kulischer, Malcolm J. 
Proudfoot, and Jacques Vernant in the 1940’s and 1950’s 
produced sociological analyses of the refugee problem.! 
But for the past twenty years the DP’s, except for two 
graduate student theses and one fine article, have been 
all but ignored in this country.” The subject requires 
major historical 

inquiry and at least three scholars, two in the United 
States and one in Germany, are currently engaged in 
serious research on the DP’s.2 One facet of DP 
experience concerns the policies in the camps hastily set 
up by the military to house them after the war ended. 
That aspect is the subject of this essay. 
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When World War II ended, more than eight million 
uprooted people wandered through Europe. Most had 
been prisoners of war or had been transferred by the 
Germans to slave labor or concentration camps; some 
had been forcibly drafted into the German army. In 
another displaced category, hundreds of thousands of 
Nazi collaborators accompanied German soldiers 
westward as Russian armies advanced from the East in 
1944 and 1945. After V-E Day, on May 8, 1945, the 
Allies had to cope with between five and seven million 
of these displaced persons now located in Germany. 
Through herculean efforts all but about 600,000 had 
been repatriated by the end of the summer. The hard 
core, who chose to remain in the displaced persons 
camps jointly run by the military and UNRRA (United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration) until 
new homes could be found for them outside of Eastern 
Europe, consisted of roughly (exact statistics are 
impossible to obtain) 300,000 Poles, 200,000 Balts and 
Ukrainians and perhaps 100,000 German and East 
European Jews. Several Jews on the scene thought that 
most of the non-Jews chose not to return to their homes 
because they feared reprisals for having cooperated with 
the Germans. One of General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
Jewish advisors characterized these people as “Nazis to 
the very core of their being.” 


Regardless of their motivations, the army and UNRRA 
had to assume responsibility for the remaining DP’s. 
During the war both organizations planned to establish 
temporary shelters until individual refugees could be 
repatriated. In 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first discussed with his cabinet the problems of handling 
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displaced persons. Two years later provisions were made 
for the military, along with teams from UNRRA, to help 
them return home as quickly as possible. The realities of 
the post-war world, however, in which a sizeable number 
of displaced 

persons refused repatriation, thwarted earlier plans. More 
than 350 centers intended to house 2,000—3,000 
individuals sometimes contained 10,000—40,000 people. 
By necessity, the American army was forced to deal with 
a major problem: the care and supervision of several 
hundred thousand civilians for an indefinite period of 
time. Political leaders would ultimately decide what to 
do with the DP’s but in the meantime the military had to 
establish camps, register and process individuals, 
provide food, shelter, clothing and medical care, and 
maintain law and order. Despite initial shortages and 
administrative confusion, the army did a_ generally 
creditable job. Unfortunately, through the initial phases 
and later stabilization period, subordinate military 
personnel often showed little awareness of the particular 
difficulties encountered by Jewish Displaced Persons. 
This lack of sympathy compounded the enormous 
problems already burdening the Jews. More than six 
million of them had been slaughtered by the Nazis 
during World War II and the traumatized few hundred 
thousand that remained in Europe afterwards constituted 
the surviving remnants of once thriving families.> 


One of the army’s first mistakes was to ignore that 
section of the Handbook for Military Government in 
Germany, prepared by SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters 
of the Allied Expeditionary Forces) in December, 1944, 
which mandated that, “inmates of concentration camps 
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should be, if under restraint by the German authorities on 
racial, political, or religious grounds, treated as United 
Nations displaced persons. ...” Insensitive to this order, 
officers segregated the DP’s according to nationality; 
hence German, Austrian, Hungarian, Roumanian, 
Bulgarian, and Italian Jews were labeled former “enemy 
nationals” not entitled to the special care given to 
citizens of UN countries. The British government 
followed the same policy but by design, not by 
inadvertence. “His Majesty’s Government are not,” the 
British Minister informed the Americans 


in favour of a policy of segregation of Jews or 
non-repatriables as such, since they are unwilling to 
recognize Nazi attempts to deprive Jews of their German 
or any other nationality, or Jewish attempts to regard 
Jews aS possessing any separate or over-riding 
nationality of their own as distinct from their political 
nationality. It is also the present policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to look upon all displaced persons and 
refugees as ultimately repatriable until it has been proved 
finally and irrefutably that they are not repatriable. 


Because the “official” American policy differed from the 
British one, ninety per cent of the DP’s made their way 
into the American zones in Germany and Austria. 
Nevertheless, before July, 1945, and _ occasionally 
afterwards, former concentration camp inmates were 
placed with former concentration camp guards! In 
addition, because of lack of facilities, ignorance, or mere 
ineptness, the military forcibly detained many of the 
European Jews “in or near the concentration camps 
where they had been imprisoned.”° 
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News of such ill treatment of Jewish DP’s and concern 
for their welfare prompted Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. to approach President Harry S. 
Truman in May, 1945, with the suggestion that he 
establish a cabinet level committee to deal with the 
problems of the Displaced Persons. Truman thought little 
of the idea and rejected the proposal. Undaunted, 
Morgenthau then contacted the State Department, 
advising Acting Secretary Joseph C. Grew, that he had 
heard disturbing reports about conditions in Europe’s 
refugee camps. Morgenthau urged an immediate 
investigation, under State Department auspices, headed 
by Earl G. Harrison, former United States Commissioner 
of Immigration and then the Amerian representative to 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. State 
Department officials had also been informed about the 
lack of appropriate food, clothing, shelter, medicine, and 
inhumane treatment in the DP camps. Reportedly 
“pressure ... had been received from various groups, 
particularly the political Zionists” to investigate these 
conditions. As a result of these contacts, Grew, with the 
President’s approval, dispatched Harrison on a mission 
“to inquire into the needs of the non-repatriables with 


particular reference to the stateless and Jewish refugees. 
997 


Harrison, accompanied by Joseph J. Schwartz, the 
European 

chairman of the foremost Jewish voluntary organization 
in the field aiding refugees, the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, left for his inspection tour on 
July 7. Within a few weeks reports received in 
Washington confirmed the most disturbing of the 
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previous rumors. Harrison found some Jews housed in 
horse stalls, and many former concentration camp 
victims still imprisoned behind barbed wire, wearing 
their old concentration camp garb or SS uniforms, fed 
mostly bread and coffee, and covered by armed guards. 
They lived “amid crowded, frequently unsanitary and 
generally grim conditions in complete idleness, with no 
opportunity, except surreptitiously, to communicate with 
the outside world, waiting, hoping for some word of 
encouragement and action in their behalf.” No camps 
permitted family groups to live together. Most military 
officials refused to segregate people by religious 
differences and insisted that Jews were not stateless but 
merely members of different nationality groups. In 
conversations with army officials Harrison found an 
“almost unanimous feeling” that “we have to get along 
with the Germans” but that the displaced persons were 
“only temporary.” “Several” army officials told 
Harrison, “maybe Hitler had something with reference to 
the Jews.” A displaced person observed, “the hardest 
thing is to look outside the camps and see the Germans 
so much better off than we are, even the ones that used 
to be our guards and tormenters. They have better food 
and better clothes. And they are free.”® 


Harrison reported to Truman that “the first and plainest 
need of these people is a recognition of their actual status 
and by this I mean their status as Jews.” The denial of 
Jewish identity “has the effect, in this situation, of 
closing one’s eyes to their former and more barbaric 
persecution, which has already made them a separate 
group with greater reeds.” Harrison added that the 
conditions of the Jews were “far worse” than those of 
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other DP’s and also recommended that the 100,000 Jews 
be quickly allowed to emigrate to Palestine, then under a 
British mandate. “To anyone who has visited the 
concentration camps and who has talked with the 
despairing survivors,” Harrison concluded, “it is nothing 
short of calamitous to contemplate that the gates of 
Palestine should be soon closed.” 


Truman responded to the shocking conditions which 
Harrison informed him of by contacting Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain requesting that the Jews 
be allowed to enter Palestine. He also demanded that 
General Eisenhower make drastic changes in the 
operation of the DP camps. In his letter to Eisenhower, 
Truman quoted a particularly incriminating paragraph 
from the Harrison report: 


As matters now stand, we appear to be treating the Jews 
as the Nazis treated them except that we do not 
exterminate them. They are in concentration camps in 
large numbers under our military guard instead of S.S. 
troops. One is led to wonder whether the German people, 
seeing this, are not supposing that we are following or at 
least condoning Nazi policy.” 


But Eisenhower had weeks earlier been alerted to the 
details of the Harrison report. The War Department 
summarized the main contents in an August 3 dispatch to 
SHAEF which concluded, “Request you verify accuracy 
Harrison’s conclusions and furnish the War Dept, the 
results of your investigation.” The Secretaries of State, 
War and the Treasury had also been informed of what 
Harrison found and wanted the situation promptly 
remedied.!! 
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General Eisenhower acted quickly. He toured the DP 
camps and issued a series of directives aimed at 
improving an_ extraordinarily difficult problem. 
Subordinates were told to segregate Jewish refugees, 
requisition housing for them even if it meant displacing 
Germans, increase their daily rations to 2500 calories, 
twice that of German civilians, provide facilities for 
recreation and rehabilitation, and cooperate with Jewish 
voluntary agencies and officials. In addition he ordered 
frequent inspections to see that his commands were 
being carried out. An army colonel later admitted to 
some journalists that as a result of the Harrison Report 
“the heat had been turned on. ... I have been getting 
orders fired at me so fast since then that I have been 
unable to keep up with them.” 


Eisenhower also requested that an advisor for Jewish 
affairs be added to his staff. This suggestion coincided 
with the views that five major Jewish organizations had 
presented to the Department of State in July. Jacob 
Blaustein of the American Jewish Committee (AJC) had 
met with Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew and 
pointed out the need for a Jewish liaison officer to advise 
the army on problems relating to Jewish DP’s. The 
advisor, it was suggested, might stand as a buffer 
between the DP’s and the military and could serve as a 
conduit for reports and complaints between both sides. 
At first Grew took the matter under advisement but, after 
receipt of the Harrison Report, at the end of July, 
politically astute government officials embraced the 
suggestion and the appointment was made. The Jewish 
organizations were required to pay the advisor who, 
technically, would serve under the auspices of UNRRA. 
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Through the influence and recommendation of the AJC, 
Judge Simon Rifkind of New York became the first 
person appointed to the office.'* 


After the appointment of the Jewish advisor and the 
improvement of camp conditions for the DP’s, 
Eisenhower wrote Truman about the nature of the 
progress. He pointed out the specific items that had been 
changed and the problems with which the military had to 
deal. “When it is realized,” the General wrote 


that the army in this area has been faced with the most 
difficult types of redeployment problems; has had to 
preserve law and order; furnish a multitude of services 
for itself and for the thousands of people it employs, and 
on top of this has had this question of displaced persons 
with unusual demands upon transportation, housing, 
fuel, food, medical care and security, you can well 
understand that there have been undeniable instances of 
inefficiency. 2 


Eisenhower also noted that, as Harrison had pointed out, 
most of the Jews wanted to go to Palestine but neither he 
nor his subordinates 

could deal with that matter. It was a problem for the 
politicians. In the meantime, however, the military 
would have to maintain the DP camps, a task that the 
soldiers did not appreciate. Truman had already begun 
working on the political solution before Eisenhower had 
mentioned it. In August he had written to Attlee 
suggesting that the British open up Palestine, a nation 
which they governed under a League of Nations 
mandate, to the 100,000 Jewish DP’s. Because he feared 
provoking the Arabs, the Prime Minister suggested 
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instead that an Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 
be established to investigate the possibilities of 
accomodating the refugees in Palestine. Truman 
accepted Attlee’s proposal, appointed six American 
members to the newly formed committee, and wrote to 
Eleanor Roosevelt that he was “very hopeful that we 
really shall be able to work out something in Palestine 
which will be of lasting benefit.”!° 


In the meantime, however, the army settled down to a 
regular routine in DP camps. By the Fall of 1945 
separate facilities had been established for Jews, Poles, 
and Balts. An American observer, Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of Manufacturers Trust Co., toured the 
revamped areas in October, 1945, and reported that 
conditions were “much improved.” But despite the 
improvement “many of General Eisenhower’s policies 
were pigeon-holed and, in some instances, deliberately 
overlooked by commanders in the field.” Rabbi Judah 
Nadich, one of Eisenhower’s Jewish advisors, toured the 
3rd Army area (under General George S. Patton’s 
command) in October, 1945, and discovered that Jews 
escaping from Poland were not accepted into the DP 
camps but non-Jewish Poles were. This was not an 
isolated example. General Eisenhower and his deputy, 
General Walter Bedell Smith, found themselves 
constantly prodding Patton to treat the DP’s decently. " 


Subordinate commanders also found their orders ignored 
or sabotaged by junior officers. In 1946 a UN observer, 
Ira Hirschmann, claimed that one camp, Funk Caserne, 
had degenerated into “indescribable chaos.” Originally 
intended as a transition center it became a de facto DP 
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facility. A latrine intended for the use of ten to twelve 
people serviced 1800; a place for 300 beds contained 
800; clothing was inadequate and people huddled 
together to protect one another from the cold. 
Hirschmann accused the U.S. 

Army of “an outrageous exhibition of irresponsibility ... 
that was nothing short of criminal.” He protested to the 
superior officer in Heidelberg, and demanded that the 
camp be closed and the DP’s transferred to more 
appropriate quarters. The commander responded with 
astonishment. “It was my understanding,” he told 
Hirschmann, “that the camp had been abandoned.” The 
army official then turned to an aide, and once again 
ordered the camp closed “before the end of the week.”!/ 


Part of the reason for the maintenance of some of these 
decrepit facilities was the increased numbers that the DP 
camps had to accommodate. Beginning in fall, 1945, an 
average of 500 or 600 immigrants a day entered the 
western zones and sought refuge in the American DP 
centers. The DP population in the American zones 
increased by an average of about 10,000 per month 
between July, 1945, and July, 1946. In December, 1945, 
for example, the Army reported caring for 511,000 DP’s, 
75,000 more than the previous month. Many of the 
newcomers were Jews who had returned to their former 
homes in Poland, Roumania and other areas of Eastern 
Europe and then fled again because of renewed anti- 
Semitism and pogroms. “We do not want to be a 
minority any more,” explained one Jewish DP who had 
returned to Poland after spending the war in Russia. “We 
want a place where our own numbers count for 
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something. Worse than hunger, worse than need, is to be 
told, ‘You are a Jew. You are worse than nothing.’ ”!® 


Military efforts to close the camps to new entrants were 
opposed by several humanitarian groups in the United 
States like the Jewish organizations and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s War Relief Services 
agency, and Truman responded to their requests. The 
President wrote to Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes, 
that the Catholic Church and the Poles “particularly ... 
are simply going to have a spasm if we close out these 
camps without some sort of arrangement to take care of 
the people who can’t go back.” 


The army, therefore, which viewed its main job as one of 
rehabilitating the Germans and reviving the German 
economy, had to contend with groups of displaced 
persons that it neither liked nor 

understood, for an indefinite period of time. As the 
military men saw it, the sheltering of the DP’s strained 
German-American relations and_ retarded _ the 
development of a strong friendship between the United 
States and Germany. Russia, by 1946, was seen as the 
potential “enemy” and American political officials, 
industrialists, and military men all saw the need for a 
strong German ally against the “Communist menace.” 
But the presence of “disgruntled,” “uncooperative,” and 
even “criminal” elements in the DP camps thwarted the 
more important goal of wooing Germans. Furthermore, 
military officials, who generally held conservative 
political opinions, believed that “most of the DP’s are 
inclined to a strong leftist tendency.””” 
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Jewish observers continually reported GI’s as being 
unusually rough towards, and unsympathetic to, the 
displaced persons. Many American soldiers also 
accepted the views of the Germans that the Jewish 
refugees were responsible not only for their own plight 
but for all the crimes committed in Germany! An 
American sergeant decided, “Jews were no damn good,” 
and therefore he “ain’t gonna give them any more food,” 
and a lieutenant complained that, “we feed and house the 
refugees, yet, instead of showing their gratitude ... they 
treat us as if we were their jailers.” Troop attitude 
surveys confirmed that these two expressions were not 
exceptional; such points of view aggravated an 
extremely difficult situation. An observer for the 
American Jewish Committee discovered the results of 
some of these surveys from an officer “forbidden by his 
superiors” from releasing them. “GI responses to 
questions about Jews were shocking,” the AJC 
representative later wrote. “A very high proportion 
believe, apparently, that Hitler was partly right in his 
treatment of Jews.””! 


To combat the high incidence of anti-Semitism within 
the military the Army Information Branch published 
materials on DP’s to be used for discussions with the 
soldiers. One leaflet emphasized that “there is need for 
clear and correct thinking when our military personnel 
meet Displaced Persons.” Among the many 

points highlighted in this version were (1) the majority 
of the DP’s “are not Jews,” and (2) the majority of the 
DP’s were not “disorderly or criminal.” This same leaflet 
explained that it was comprehensible why 
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the new GI’s found it difficult to understand and like 
people who pushed, screamed, clawed for food, smelled 
bad, who couldn’t and didn’t want to obey orders, who 
sat with dull faces and vacant staring eyes in a cellar, or 
concentration camp barrack, or within a primitive cave, 
and refused to come out at their command. 


Although one might assume that most of the soldiers had 
some familiarity with the atrocities committed against 
Jews and others during the Nazi era, and that those who 
survived had been psychologically traumatized, the 
leaflet nevertheless repeated this information in language 
understandable to the average GI. Counteracting this 
type of propaganda were frequent features in the local 
Army publication, Stars and Stripes, depicting Jewish 
DP activities in the black market while ignoring “the 
tremendous and universal black marketeering conducted 
by Germans.” A former Army official-turned-scholar, 
Harold Zink, reflected what probably was the dominant 
Army opinion when he wrote: 


Military government started out with a very sympathetic 
attitude toward displaced persons and a distinctly stern 
attitude toward the Germans. As time went on, though it 
bent over backward in giving displaced persons every 
consideration, it became increasingly difficult to 
maintain the ideal warm relations with them. On the 
other hand, considerable sympathy was aroused for the 
German populace by widespread looting and violence on 
the part of the displaced persons.7” 


Jewish observers noted almost the same behavior 
patterns and conditions in the camps as the military 
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officials did but the Jews explained them differently. 
They realized that the presence of DP’s interfered with 
the military objectives of rehabilitating the German 
economy as quickly as possible and that this disturbed 
American officials. They also knew why the Jews 
ignored or defied authority, why they were restless, 
apathetic, and disgruntled, and that “the memory of 
persecution and broken family ties was well-nigh 
unbearable.” A persecution complex also dogged most of 
the refugees despite the air of braggadocio evinced by a 
few of the adolescents who asserted, “We took the SS 
for six years. We’re not 

afraid of the MPs.” But the Jewish observers understood 
that the DP’s had been persecuted for years, that they 
yearned to go to Palestine, and that political leaders kept 
them from this end. “There is a complete lack of Jewish 
public relations in this situation,” two representatives of 
the AJC wrote to the executive director of the 
organization. “The DP’s do not understand the American 
role here, and the Americans, in general, do not 
understand the DP’s”. 


But the main problem, recognized by the military, the 
Jewish observers, and the DP’s themselves, was that 
“even the best” of the DP camps were “unfit places for 
human habitation.” They had an atmosphere of 
encroaching deterioration which affected all of the 
inhabitants. As the years passed without any significant 
change in their prospects for getting to Palestine, the 
DP’s became “increasingly desperate about their own 
future.” 
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The way to alleviate the problem the DP’s, the Zionists, 
and the President of the United States agreed, was to 
open the doors to Palestine. But on this issue the British 
would not budge. The Anglo- American Committee of 
Inquiry submitted its report in April, 1946, and the 
members unanimously recommended that the Jewish 
DP’s be allowed to enter the Holy Land. But Prime 
Minister Attlee feared an Arab uprising if he acquiesced 
and therefore stipulated two conditions before he would 
agree to implement the report: (1) the disbandment of the 
Jewish illegal army in Palestine, the Hagana, and (2) 
American military support in Palestine. Both the 
Americans and the Jews considered these requirements 
untenable hence Palestine remained open to only a small 
monthly quota of Jews. As a result, the bulk of the DP’s 
continued to languish in the German camps.”4 


The UN then suggested that each of its members take a 
“fair share” of Europe’s homeless people to help 
alleviate this enormous human problem, but the world’s 
nations moved slowly. Most countries looked to the 
United States for leadership. Although the United States 
fervently supported the movement of the Jews to 
Palestine, its own immigration restriction laws precluded 
their entry 

to this country on any large scale. In December, 1945, 
Truman specifically ordered favorable consideration for 
displaced persons within the confines of existing 
statutes, but only about 6,000 DP’s, Jews and non-Jews, 
benefitted from this decree. The Director of UNRRA, 
Fiorello La Guardia, formerly Mayor of New York City, 
disgustedly remarked in August, 1946, “My own country 
has shed more tears and passed more resolutions on this 
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subject [DP’s] than any other, but to date we have not 
taken these people in.” Finally, after American Jewish 
organizations recognized that the Anglo- American 
Committee’s recommendations would not be effectuated, 
a massive campaign began in the United States to alter 
the immigration laws. As a result of these efforts 
emergency legislation providing for the admission of 
400,000 Jewish and Gentile refugees was passed by 
Congress in 1948 and 1950. By that time Israel had 
become a state and already welcomed Jews who sought 
entry. With these occurrences the army began to 
facilitate the movement of almost a million DP’s to 
permanent homes elsewhere.”° 


William Haber, the Jewish advisor to the Army, noted in 
his final report that the birth of the State of Israel in 
May, 1948 had a major impact on easing tensions 
between the military and the Jews. Between July, 1948, 
and July, 1949, most of the Jewish DP’s vacated the 
camps. Military pesonnel, who had seen the Jewish DP’s 
as a “constant irritant,” gladly helped them on their way 
to Israel. The departure of the Jews hastened the 
liquidation of the camps and everyone rejoiced in this 
outcome.*° By 1953 practically all of the facilities had 
been closed. 


The American army, which bore the brunt of providing 
and maintaining services for the displaced persons, 
attempted to do the best for the refugees. But military 
men were not trained psychiatrists or social workers 
adept at managing emotional crises. While they could 
handle the physical responsibilities of distributing food 
and clothing, and providing shelter, they fared less well 
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when it came to dealing with pent-up tensions, anxieties, 
and aggression. Not having experienced the atrocities of 
the war, the break-up of families, and the psychic 
destruction of personalities, the soldiers, many of whom 
had not engaged in combat, found it almost impossible to 
work with the apparently irrational attitudes of many of 
their charges. In the fall of 1945, Earl Harrison had 
criticized the 

carelessness of military assignments. “The fact is,” he 
wrote, “that America could have done better in the 
selection and the special training of A[merican] Military] 
Government] personnel — if we had, then many of the 
concentration camps would not so long have continued 
to be concentration camps. “oe 


Another problem which affected the relationship 
between the soldiers and the DP’s was that the Gls were 
younger men, often new to the European theater, who 
had few, if any, direct encounters with the German 
“enemy.” Their social contact with appealing German 
Frduleins made them much more receptive to the views 
of the Germans than they were to the needs of the DP’s 
who seemed so “ungrateful” for what they were 
receiving. It is also important to note that anti-Semitism 
in the United States peaked during World War II and 
many Americans were still prone to be hostile toward 
Jews.”* Although official American policies frowned on 
prejudice and discriminatory behavior, individual 
thinking could not be controlled. In the highly charged 
atmosphere of the DP camps this was a special problem. 
What the Jewish DP’s had to contend with was an 
American military force resentful of having to care for 
the refugees, untrained for its task, and imbued with 
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some degree of anti-Semitic feeling which was 
reinforced by the camp experiences and the opinions of 
the German civilians. Given all of these factors, it is 
remarkable how well the military performed. 


* Research for this article was funded, in part, by grants 
from the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute, the Harry S. 
Truman Library, the Immigration History Research 
Center and the National Endowment for the Humanities. 
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American Jewish Chaplains and the Shearit Hapletah: 
April—June 1945 


Alex Grobman 


WITH THE PENETRATION of the 
Siegfried Line in March 1945, the United States Army 
moved rapidly into southern and central Germany, 
advancing as far as the Alps and the Elbe River. As the 
war ended, the United States Military Government 
established in Germany gradually assumed responsibility 
for implementing policy in the American zone of 
occupation. That policy included a broad range of goals: 
among them, denazification and demilitarization of 
Germany; the rapid economic rehabilitation of Germany 
and Europe, thus ensuring “the continuance of free 
enterprise”; and halting the growth of communism, or at 
least “to contain the Soviet Union in central Europe.” 
Nevertheless, these goals had to yield to more immediate 
problems created by the devastation of war, problems 
exacerbated by the presence of over 10,000,000 
displaced persons in Germany—a group including 
concentration camp inmates, prisoners 
of war, slave laborers, voluntary workers, and foreign 
volunteers who had been transported to the Third Reich 
during the last months of the war. 


The Jewish DPs (Displaced Persons), primarily survivors 
of the concentration camps, inevitably presented unique 
and difficult problems.” The military government made 
every effort to assist these people, yet it failed to 
understand the specific dilemmas that liberation posed 
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for them. This is not surprising, since the staff of the 
military government “had been trained mostly to get 
communication and transport going again, behind a front 
line, not to govern.” Consequently, these military 
officials had no idea “how to deal with the wreckage of 
human minds and spirits, which was to constitute their 
major problem in Germany.”* They failed to recognize 
that the Jews, having been singled out for destruction, 
required special types of attention and assistance. Not 
only were Jewish survivors still beset by intolerable 
living conditions—inadequate food, clothing, plumbing 
facilities, medical attention—they also lacked the 
freedom to choose their own destiny. From the Army’s 
standpoint, the logical solution to the problems of all the 
DPs, including the Jews, was to repatriate them 
—irrespective of conditions in their countries of 
origin—as soon as possible. Admittedly, the majority of 
non-Jewish DPs wished to return to their homelands. But 
of the approximately 200,000 European Jews who 
remained in Germany and Austria at the end of the war, 
many were reluctant to do so, particularly the Jews from 
Poland and Lithuania, who comprised a large portion of 
the Jewish survivors.’ Some of these people—the exact 
number is unknown—had gone back to their homelands 
to search for family and friends. Yet once they 
completed their search, they returned to Germany. 
Wherever they went in eastern Europe, they were greeted 
with disdain and frequently subjected to various kinds of 
harassment, including arrest on the absurd charge that 
they had collaborated with the Nazis. Many of them also 
found themselves homeless; their residences had often 
been confiscated by former friends and neighbors. Thus, 
unlike the Jews from western Europe, Hungary, 
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Romania, and Czechoslovakia, who were in a better 
position to reclaim their possessions and begin to rebuild 
their lives, the majority of Jews from eastern Europe 
understandably feared repatriation.” 


To organize the processing and care of the DPs, a special 
Displaced Persons Executive (DPX) had been 
established at Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF). On April 16, 1945, 
DPX issued a memorandum asserting that no DPs were 
to be “returned to their countries of nationality or district 
of former residence unless they have committed war 
crimes,” or were “identified as Soviet citizens by Soviet 
Repatriation Representatives.” Yet many local Army 
commanders neglected to inform the Jews of this option 
and even bribed or coerced them to accept repatriation.° 
They did so in part because they simply could not 
comprehend why the Jews from eastern Europe wished 
to be recognized as a _ separate nationality. No 
information about the unique situation confronting these 
Jews had been given the military officers, either in the 
Handbook for Military Government used in Germany or 
in any of the other official army manuals. In fact, in an 
American War Department pamphlet in 1944, the United 
States Military Government was urged to “avoid creating 
the impression that the Jews are to be singled out for 
special treatment, as such action will tend to perpetuate 
the distinction of Nazi racial theory.” Moreover, as 
combat soldiers who felt decidedly uneasy in their new 
role as arbitrators and administrators for civilian groups, 
these officers resented anyone who disturbed the status 
quo. Therefore, many of them operated as “free agents,” 
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amazed “that there was any place in field operations for 
policy decisions made in Washington.”® 


Under these circumstances, it fell to the relatively few 
American Jewish chaplains (approximately thirty) who 
passed through Germany during the initial occupation 
period April-June 1945, to deal with the problems of the 
Jewish DPs there. The chaplains were American military 
personnel who were among the first Jews from the 
United States to meet survivors. Although their primary 
obligation was to American soldiers, some chaplains 
chose to help the DPs. They were not official 
representatives of the American rabbinate or any other 
organization in this work. In helping the DPs, the 
chaplains had comparatively few options. They could 
attempt, by making these people’s needs known to the 
army, to influence the military government’s policies 
toward 

them or, failing that, take the initiative, which sometimes 
meant jeopardizing their own careers by engaging in 
covert actions, and thus ease at least the most immediate 
traumas and dilemmas confronting Jewish survivors in 
Germany. 


Let us turn now to those chaplains who worked most 
intensively with these groups of Jews. 


Chaplain Abraham Haselkorn, a reform rabbi, had been 
in the Mannheim-Heidelberg area only a few weeks 
when he learned that 249 survivors (Jews from Radom, 
Poland) from the Vaihingen concentration camp near 
Stuttgart desperately needed his help. After being 
liberated they had been taken to a village in the French 
occupation zone to be nursed back to health. When 
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Haselkorn visited them in late May or early June, he 
found them in the care of a French Red Cross team and 
under the jurisdiction of the French Military 
Government. Only 100 of them were well enough to 
meet with him; the rest were still bedridden with typhus. 


At this meeting, Haselkorn learned that the French 
planned to send these Jews to a Polish DP camp, and that 
all of them feared for their lives. Deeply concerned, he 
contacted Lieutenant Albert A. Hutler, an officer in 
charge of DPs in southwest Germany, to try to have the 
group transferred to the American zone. At first, Hutler 
appeared reluctant, the Army being extremely strict 
about moving DPs from one zone to another, especially 
when this required feeding, clothing, and housing them 
for a lengthy period. Haselkorn, however, remained 
adamant; after Hutler himself had met with the 
survivors, he, too, agreed that they had to be transferred. 
The French officer in charge proved very sympathetic 
and willingly provided the beds, mattresses, and pillows 
the survivors needed. Hutler arranged for transportation 
and had the group temporarily housed at a camp in 
Bensheim until more permanent quarters could be found. 


Hutler than surveyed the area and soon turned up a 
castle, Schloss Langenzell, about nine miles from 
Heidelberg. He proceeded to evict the few German 
families and non-German collaborators living there and 
on June 18, 1945, moved the Jews in. Two workers from 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
(UNRRA) under the direction of Lieutenant Cal Plessner 
of the Heidelberg Landkreis (rural counties) detachment 
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ran the “camp” for this group of Jews. The Army 
provided their basic 

needs, and many soldiers, both Jewish and non-Jewish, 
contributed clothing, food, and books. Within a short 
time, a camp committee was established, one of its many 
functions being to trace the survivors’ families. 
Haselkorn spent much of his time with these survivors, 
serving as both counselor and friend. 


Shortly after he had moved the Jews into Schloss 
Langenzell, Hutler informed his commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Charles Winning (a former professor at New 
York University), of what he had done. Until then he had 
acted strictly on his own initiative, knowing full well that 
the penalty for such independent action could have been 
a court-martial. But instead of reprimanding him, 
Winning praised his work and requested to see “our 
Jews.” Hutler then went to the camp to arrange for him 
to visit Meyer Guttman, chairman of the Jewish 
survivors’ committee. When Winning arrived, he was 
satisfied with what he saw and expressed his wish to 
help in every way possible.” 


Like Haselkorn, some chaplains found they could count 
on the good will of their superior officers. In 
Buchenwald, for example, Chaplain Herschel Schacter, 
an orthodox rabbi assigned to the Third Army’s VIII 
Corps, convinced the colonel in charge of civilian affairs 
that the Jews deserved special consideration. Although it 
required many long hours of discussion, Schacter 
received permission for a group of young people from 
the camp to set up a kibbutz to prepare them for life in 
Palestine. '” 
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On June 3, 1945, the first group left Buchenwald for 
their new home on a farm at Eggendorf. Through this 
move they had hoped to demonstrate their abhorrence to 
living in the former camp, their dislike of being 
dependent on philanthropy and the good will of others, 
and their desire to channel reawakened energy that was 
seeking an outlet.!' Most of the members of this new 
kibbutz, which they named Kibbutz Buchenwald, had 
been Zionists before the war (from such divergent 
groups as Agudath Israel and Hashomer Hazair), while 
the rest came to realize, as a result of their suffering, that 
the only place for Jews was Erez Israel. 


Within a few weeks, however, they were forced to move 
farther west as the Russian army advanced into their 
area. On June 24, 1945, the group arrived in Geringshof, 
outside the city of Fulda. Before the war, there had been 
a religious Hachshara there and the members of Kibbutz 
Buchenwald persuaded the American 

military authorities to let them rebuild it. Chaplains 
Herschel Schacter and Robert Marcus, an orthodox rabbi 
assigned to Headquarters IX Tactical Air Corps, visited 
the kibbutz whenever they could and brought food, 
clothing, and reading material. With the cooperation of 
the American military, Marcus provided furniture and 
household utensils and bought tools with money donated 
by Jewish soldiers in his unit. He was also instrumental 
in obtaining immigration certificates that the group had 
requested. = 


As accommodating as some of the military officers could 
be, the chaplains recognized that they could not expect 
these officers to violate army regulations indefinitely, 
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and in some cases they had to strike out on their own. 
This was the experience of Chaplain Ernst Lorge, a 
reform rabbi assigned to the 69th Division. During the 
period from April 26 to June 30, he assisted over 1,000 
Jewish women who had survived Auschwitz. He 
discovered that they were living in DP camps east of 
Leipzig, in Wurzen, Grimma, and Torgau, on a level 
close to starvation. He requested help from Major 
General Emil F. Reinhart, the commander of his 
division. Reinhart immediately ordered a twenty percent 
cut in the division’s rations and had the surplus given to 
the Jews. Lorge organized a “mercy caravan” of five 
jeeps to distribute the food and also arranged to have 
medical supplies sent along. 


Shortly before the Americans were to evacuate the 
region and allow the Russians to take over this zone, the 
Jews besieged Lorge with requests that they not be left 
behind. The Army, in fact, provided special trains to 
transport many of the DPs who wished to go to the 
American zone, but it insisted that Jews travel together 
with Christian Poles. These Jews, however, adamantly 
refused to board the train, and Lorge spent considerable 
time negotiating with the American military and German 
railroad authorities until the Jews were allowed to have 
their own train. 


Lorge then had to decide what was to be done with the 
Jews who were still confined in the hospital in Grimma. 
They had vowed to commit suicide unless they were 
taken to the American sector, and Lorge believed many 
of them were prepared to carry out their threat. Yet 
rather than ask his commanding officer to violate army 
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regulations, which strictly prohibited the removal of 
hospital patients without authorization, Lorge chose to 
ignore this 

rule. With the help of a Jewish major in the Ordnance 
Corps, he managed to find two trucks and non-Jewish 
drivers, who transported about thirty of the patients from 
Grimma and began searching for a hospital in Bavaria. 
Two hospitals refused to admit them, but they were 
accepted in a third, a field hospital. ' 


Like Lorge, other chaplains ran the risk of jeopardizing 
their careers in order to assist survivors. For example, 
Herbert Eskin, an orthodox rabbi attached to the Special 
Troops, 100th Infantry Division, won support for some 
of his requests, concerning special rights and privileges 
for the German Jews and DPs in Stuttgart, where his unit 
was stationed. But when his other requests were denied, 
he resorted to a number of illegal activities. 


He obtained assistance for the most immediate problem 
he encountered: how to find a home for the Jews who 
were wandering aimlessly through the city looking for 
aid. He asked the new mayor of Stuttgart to allow him to 
use a three-story, block-long building that had once 
belonged to a prominent Jewish family. The mayor 
agreed, and Eskin established a committee, the 
Israelitische Kultusvereinigung of Stuttgart, to organize 
relief work. Subsequently, as a tribute to his efforts, the 
building became known as the Eskin House. 


Each of the survivors who came to this center was able 
to find someone with whom he could discuss his 
problems. In addition, room, board, and clothing were 
provided for all those in need and an effort made to 
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contact their relatives. The city administration also 
supplied these Jews with a daily ration of 2,000 calories, 
the amount accorded physical laborers. Eskin was able to 
supplement this with food provided by two Jewish 
soldiers in the Quartermaster Corps. 


For the first few weeks after the liberation, Eskin reports 
that he was able to obtain meat from the local farmers 
and additional food from German _ groceries. 
Subsequently, however, he had to procure food through 
illegal means. At night, he and five or six other Jewish 
soldiers would go off to different villages in the area and 
force the farmers, at gunpoint, to slaughter their cattle 
and prepare them for cooking. For these trips, Eskin 
“borrowed” a two-and-a-half ton army truck from the 
motor pool and followed behind in his jeep. On the way 
back, he and his men would raid a 

German grocery store and take whatever else they 
needed. By four a.m. they would return the truck and be 
ready for the six o’clock formation. 


During this same time, Eskin learned that twenty Jewish 
girls were in a labor camp near the city of Heilbronn, 
where they were still being used as prostitutes. When 
Eskin arrived with three other Jewish soldiers, he closed 
off the rear exit of the building and as the men came out 
the front, his soldiers struck them with their rifle butts. 
Eskin and his men liberated the girls, who were then 
taken to an army hospital and later to a convalescent 
home in Degerloch. 


They were not the first group of Jews Eskin arranged to 
have transported to Degerloch. After learning that former 
residents of Stuttgart were still in Theresienstadt, he 
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arranged to have them brought back to Stuttgart. He was 
forced to use charcoal-burning buses, because his request 
to the American and French Military Governments for 
gasoline had been denied. Actually, according to official 
regulations, he was prohibited from asking even for 
assistance with transportation. " 


Another chaplain who took severe risks was Eugene 
Lip-man, a reform rabbi, assigned to Headquarters XII 
Corps. In the Cologne region he found DPs who 
desperately required his help—200 Jews from 
Buchenwald, Dachau, and Theresienstadt. To aid them, 
Lipman asked many Jewish soldiers scattered through 
the Ruhr (the region from below Cologne to Essen and 
Duisburg) to beg, borrow, or steal food packages from 
their mess units. In addition, together with a few Jewish 
soldiers, he would go out at night to army food dumps 
and steal huge amounts of rations. This project lasted 
only about a month, for on June 15, 1945, he was 
transferred to Pilsen, Czechoslovakia.!° 


For several reasons, most chaplains rarely encountered 
Jewish children who had survived. For one thing, very 
few of the children had managed to survive the war; for 
another, those who had were quickly removed from 
Germany by the Army. In fact, on June 7, 1945, a 
SHAEF cable stated that a// unaccompanied children 
under seventeen years of age were to be taken out of 
Germany and cared for temporarily in liberated areas.'° 
To ensure that the children would be safely relocated, 
several Jewish organizations asked the French 
government to accept some of the orphans; 
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in late May, France agreed to admit 500 of them in the 
first of two transports. At the time, the Jewish 
organizations that requested the move could not have 
foreseen the complications it was to entail; nor could the 
Jewish chaplains who helped transport the children to 
France. 


In addition to the 500 children permitted, others 
managed to board this transport, raising the number to 
535. Most of them had been interned in Buchenwald, 
though ninety-two had been in the Bergen-Belsen 
concentration camp. Sylvia Neulander, a Jewish woman 
working for the American Red Cross, brought the latter 
group to Buchenwald, because she learned that 
Hillersleben, the area to which the liberated Belsen 
group had been assigned, was about to be turned over to 
the Russians. From Buchenwald she then went on to 
Paris to await the children’s arrival there. !7 


Chaplain Robert Marcus, who had worked with many of 
these children in Buchenwald, accompanied them on this 
trip. On June 7, the transport reached Thionville, a 
French border town, where it was met by representatives 
of SHAEF, the American Red Cross, and the French 
government. The children were then divided into two 
groups. A SHAFF representative took 427 of them to a 
chateau in Normandy belonging to the French branch of 
the Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants (OSE). According to 
an agreement announced on May 25, these children were 
to be cared for by the OSE and financially supported by 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
(JDC). The other 108, including the ninety-two from 
Bergen-Belsen, went on to Paris with Marcus. He was 
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determined to keep the Belsen survivors intact as a group 
in Paris, because they already had immigration 
certificates for Palestine. !® 


Nonetheless, when Marcus and his group arrived at the 
Gare de l’Est on June 8, an official of the French 
Ministry of Prisoners, Deportees, and Refugees informed 
him that “the children are in France now” and that the 
French government would decide their fate. Marcus 
reminded the man that the de Gaulle government was 
obliged to adhere to the agreement reached with SHAEF. 
The official refused to listen and a heated debate 
ensued.” 


Sylvia Neulander, who was at the station to greet the 
children, tried to help Marcus, but several French 
welfare workers brushed her aside, explaining that the 
affair was none of her business. 

She then appealed to Carl Levin, a correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune. After Levin arrived and 
witnessed the scene, he wrote a story that appeared on 
the paper’s front page under the headline: “Europe Vies 
for Orphaned Jews; Seeks Them to Build Population.” 


At this stage, Marcus did not know how the French 
proposed to handle his charges, but until a satisfactory 
solution could be found, he consented to have them 
taken to the deportee center at the Hotel Lutetia. There, 
however, he discovered that the French planned to send 
most of them to the Nonsectarian Committee of the 
Resistance, as wards of the French state. Marcus was 
deeply disturbed by the news. And as nuns circulated 
among the children, he realized that the struggle for the 
children’s souls had just begun. France was not the only 
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country vying for the custody of Jewish orphans, but this 
confrontation brought the problem into the open.” 


Marcus had to return to his unit before the question 
could be decided, but Neulander stayed in Paris to 
continue the fight. She sent letters to Hadassah; to the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine; to Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
President of the American Jewish Congress and one of 
the most prominent leaders of American Jewry; and to 
anyone else she thought could help. What impact, if any, 
her correspondence had on these organizations and 
individuals cannot be determined. 


In the meantime, the children were moved to a rest 
camp, but with the aid of a Jewish chaplain she located 
them. This episode generated so much publicity that the 
French ambassador to the United States issued a 
statement reassuring all those concerned that his 
government would not interfere with any program 
sponsored by a Jewish organization to rehabilitate 
Jewish children. Shortly thereafter, the children were 
returned to the OSE.”! 


All these facts notwithstanding, it is equally true that 
Jews throughout the world owe an enormous debt of 
gratitude to the nuns of France, Belgium, and Italy, 
especially for giving refuge and care to thousands of 
Jewish children in the prewar and early war years. Had it 
not been for the nuns, these children doubtlessly would 
have perished. 


Chaplain Herschel Schacter accompanied a second 
transport of children from Buchenwald to Switzerland on 
June 19. The 
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Swiss government had stipulated that only 350 children 
under the age of sixteen would be allowed into the 
country. Schacter found only 250 in Buchenwald, but 
Chaplain Ernst Lorge sent along others. When the 
transport left, it included 279 children under the age of 
sixteen. With Schacter’s help, another 171 stowaways of 
varying ages, some over the age of sixteen, also 
managed to get aboard the train. 


While still at Thionville, Schacter obtained permission 
from the French government to allow 102 of his charges 
to remain in France, where they would be cared for by 
the OSE. The remaining 348 continued on _ to 
Switzerland with him. When the train reached 
Switzerland, armed troops surrounded it to ensure that 
only the prescribed number of children, and only those 
under age sixteen, be allowed to enter the country. After 
the troops discovered there were children over the age 
limit, they refused to admit the transport. Schacter 
contacted the Swiss Jewish community and_ the 
American consul to help with this impasse, and after 
some time, the Swiss agreed to admit all 348 children.” 


While the problems of what to do with the Jewish 
children had been resolved quickly, those affecting adult 
Jewish survivors would require some time. Chaplain 
Abraham Klausner, a reform rabbi, did everything 
possible to make the Army acknowledge the uniqueness 
of the Jews’ situation. He worked not only to ameliorate 
immediate problems and needs, but also to have Jewish 
survivors recognized as a separate nationality, to 
establish separate camps for them, and to create an 
organization that would represent their interests to the 
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military. At the same time, he tried to alert American 
Jews to their plight. 


Klausner arrived at Dachau during the third week in May 
to join the 116th Evacuation Hospital Unit. Conditions at 
the camp had been so horrendous that the medical staff 
worked day and night to save those who could be nursed 
back to health. No one knew what functions Klausner 
was to perform aside from presiding over the burying of 
the dead and signing the death register. Klausner was 
surprised and relieved that the survivors did not vent on 
him the anger they felt toward American Jews for failing 
to save them. Instead of recriminations and bitterness, 
they expressed an eagerness to rebuild their lives and 
rejoin their families. Embarrassed because he had 
nothing to offer these people 

except the little mezzuzot ordinarily distributed by 
chaplains to Jewish soldiers, Klausner was also deeply 
disturbed to see that the Jews in Dachau were still 
dressed in their camp uniforms and still forced to live 
behind barbed wire. 


Shortly before his unit was ordered out of Dachau on 
June 2, 1945, he realized that he could do something to 
improve their lot. Many inmates questioned him about 
their relatives in the United States, among them, a man 
so ill that he was still confined to his barracks. He told 
Klausner he had a brother who had emigrated to 
America and become an orthodox rabbi. Fortunately, 
that very rabbi, Chaplain Abraham Spiro, had come to 
Europe with Klausner and been assigned to the 17th 
Reinforcement Depot. After Klausner had brought the 
two brothers together, he realized how urgently survivors 
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needed to be reunited with relatives, and he conceived of 
a plan to help facilitate such reunions. 


His idea was to compile and publish volumes containing 
systematic, exhaustive lists of survivors and distribute 
these volumes throughout the world. Prior to this, 
chaplains stationed in specific areas had assembled lists 
of the Jews confined there and generally sent these to 
Chaplain Judah Nadich, a conservative rabbi who served 
at the office of the Theater Chaplain in Paris. At 
Buchenwald, for example, Chaplains Herschel Schacter 
and Robert Marcus had asked a group of inmates to list 
all their fellow survivors at the camp, including many 
women who had drifted into the camp from surrounding 
areas. Through Judah Nadich, these lists were then sent 
to the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp and the JDC in 
New York. 


Before Klausner could implement his plan, however, his 
unit was ordered out of Dachau and sent to a resort over 
100 miles away to recover from battle fatigue. The 
soldiers had been in Europe since the battle of Anzio. 
Klausner accompanied the men, but once at the resort, he 
realized that he was needed back at Dachau. As the truck 
began its return trip, he jumped on board, being careful 
to disembark before it entered the camp so as to forestall 
objections to his return. He then went to the 127th unit, 
which also had been working in Dachau, and informed 
the offices that he had been reassigned. His papers, he 
assured them, would arrive later. After the 127th 
departed, Chaplain Max Braude, an orthodox rabbi 
stationed with the Seventh Army Headquarters, 
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arranged to have Klausner assigned to another unit to 
prevent his being court-martialled. Fortunately for 
Klausner, this period of postwar transition was utterly 
chaotic: either no one knew of his return or whoever may 
have did not report him.7° 


Before leaving Dachau, Klausner set up a committee to 
compile thorough lists of Jewish survivors. In 
Landsberg, where Adolf Hitler had written Mein Kampf 
over twenty years earlier, he found a print shop and 
bribed the printer to publish these lists. On June 21, 
1945, the first volume appeared. Containing the names 
of thousands of Jewish survivors in Bavaria, the volume 
was sent to Jews throughout the world. Just how 
important it and the subsequent volumes were, can be 
gauged by the enormous demand for copies. Requests 
for all six volumes came from Jewish relief agencies in 
the United States, England, France, Spain, and Palestine, 
as well as from other chaplain’s, UNRRA teams, and 
civil affairs officers.”* 


The first volume had particularly great significance for 
the survivors, because it represented their first major 
attempt to communicate with Jews in the west. Klausner 
used this Shearit Hapletah volume not only to comfort 
and reassure the survivors, but also to inform them of 
their rights. In his foreword, he explained that for several 
reasons the volume could not provide a definitive 
account of all survivors in the area: former inmates of 
the camps and hospitals were constantly on the move 
and some camps were being closed; in addition, a 
number of Jews were returning to their former lands. 
Consequently, in some cases, a name listed merely 
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signified that an individual had been at the camp 
indicated when the list was compiled. Klausner assured 
the survivors that he would do everything he could to 
reunite them with their families and friends, and that 
more complete lists of all the Jews in Germany would be 
forthcoming within a few weeks. 


In his foreword, Klausner also pledged to do whatever he 
could to help the survivors until they were free to rebuild 
their lives where they chose. By this time, schools were 
being established at the larger DP camps and _ initial 
efforts made to provide Jews with religious materials. 
The latter became available when the United States 
Military Government seized an enormous library that the 
Nazis had stolen in Warsaw and brought to Germany. 
Klausner acted quickly and had the collection distributed 
throughout Bavaria. 


To enable survivors to know and understand their rights, 
Klausner also prefaced this volume with a special page 
entitled “Regarding Your Rights.” Here, he emphasized 
that Jews did not have to return to their former countries, 
that they were entitled to decide the question of 
repatriation freely, not under duress. He pointed out that 
those who wanted to be repatriated would be able to 
return home when regular transports began operating, 
and that all other immigration problems would be 
resolved on an individual basis by the JDC as soon as it 
established its office in Germany. 


Klausner also asserted that the Jews had a right to 
communicate with their families and friends throughout 
the world. Since there was no mail service at this point, 
and civilians were forbidden to use the army postal 
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system, Klausner urged Jewish DPs to give their mail to 
their camp leaders. The latter than forwarded the letters 
to Klausner, who sent them through the army mail under 
his own name and address. Much of this mail was sent to 
the Jewish Welfare Board in New York. The JWB sorted 
the letters and then mailed them to all parts of the world. 


Klausner concluded his foreword to the first volume by 
asking for the survivors’ indulgence. “It is difficult,” he 
said, “to beg of those who have so long and severely 
suffered to be patient. Yet we must constantly remind 
our unfortunate brethren that the tyrants destroyed our 
world in six years and as much as we would like to, we 
cannot repair it in six weeks.” 


Before detailing Klausner’s other activities, we should 
note that other chaplains were also involved in 
letter-writing campaigns, either individually or with 
committees of soldiers. For example, Chaplain Eli A. 
Bohnen, a conservative rabbi assigned to the 42nd 
Infantry Division, arrived at Dachau with his assistant, 
Eli Heimberg, on April 30, a day after the camp was 
liberated. They found that many survivors were 
desperately eager to communicate with relatives in the 
United States. Bohnen and Heimberg listened to their 
stories and then wrote a number of letters for them to 
their families in the U.S.”° 


Similarly, in Buchenwald, Chaplain Herschel Schacter 
had a committee of Jewish soldiers handle the large 
volume of mail sent out from the camp. To prevent the 
Army from curtailing this project, he had the letters 
placed in military envelopes and readdressed by the 
soldiers’ committee.*’ 
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Chaplain Robert Marcus also handled survivors’ mail, 
sending it to the World Jewish Congress; on one 
occasion, he sent 933 letters. Many of them, however, 
could not be forwarded to the survivors’ home towns 
because of misspellings and insufficient information. A 
good number of the letters were addressed to Christians, 
probably friends and neighbors, indicating that few 
survivors believed their fellow Jews were alive. In fact, 
when a visiting American Jewish journalist told these 
DPs that about 40,000 Jews were still in Poland, they did 
not believe it possible. They were convinced that no 
Jews had survived.”* 


The World Jewish Congress observed that many of the 
letters, written on scraps of paper, started with the same 
type of sentence: “I cannot describe my sufferings to 
you. It is sufficient to tell you that I am all alone in the 
world; all of my relatives have been killed by the Nazis. 
I wonder how and why I have survived. I do not know 
what to do with myself. I would be very grateful to you 
if you were to facilitate my immigration to Palestine or 
to the United States.””” 


But to return to Klausner, the next project he undertook 
involved placing the Jewish DPs in Bavaria in separate 
Jewish camps, and those in need of medical care in 
separate hospitals. At the end of the war, people released 
from concentration camps were allowed to enter any of 
the DP camps established by the Army. Although the 
Army had learned from bitter experience in Italy “the 
necessity of segregating nationalities into separate camps 
or at least within separate parts of the same camp,” it 
overlooked this lesson when dealing with the Jews in 
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Germany.°’ To Klausner, the need for separate Jewish 
camps had become abundantly clear, especially after he 
had made lengthy visits to seventeen DP camps in an 
area extending northward from the Brenner Pass to the 
North Munich Staging Area, and westward from 
Eggenfelden to Turkheim. Someday, he believed, an 
organization or group would come and lead the Jews out 
of Germany, and he wanted them to be ready. Until then, 
by consolidating them in Jewish camps, he could at least 
protect them from the frequent harassment and 
mistreatment they had suffered earlier at the hands of 
non-Jewish inmates. 


There were also hundreds of Jewish survivors left in 
German hospitals, where they were being cared for by 
German physicians. 

Klausner understood how traumatic such an experience 
was for them, but before he could remove the Jews from 
these hospitals, he had to find suitable replacement 
quarters.”! 


The first turned out to be St. Ottilien, a Benedictine 
monastery located in the village of Schwabenhausen 
about thirty miles from Munich. During the war, the 
Nazis had used the monastery as a military hospital; 
when Klausner found St. Ottilien, it was still functioning 
as a hospital, caring for 400 Jews, as well as a number of 
German and Hungarian soldiers. Most of the Jews there, 
former inmates of Dachau, had been removed from the 
camp by the Nazis just before it was liberated. 
Subsequently they were freed by the United States Army 
in the village of Schwabenhausen. Captain Otto B. 
Raymond, one of the first American officers to arrive in 
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the village, immediately placed Dr. Zalman Grinberg, a 
young physician from Kovno, in charge of the hospital. 
Grinberg had been among the Jewish survivors liberated 
at Schwabenhausen. Together with Captain Raymond, he 
had the wounded among the survivors driven by 
ambulance to St. Ottilien. Klausner then proceeded to 
have the Hungarian and German soldiers moved out, so 
that St. Ottilien became a DP hospital strictly for Jewish 
survivors. 


Klausner soon located a second hospital—Gauting, a 
tuberculosis sanatorium southwest of Munich—and 
informed the German in charge that he was taking over. 
Grinberg came down from St. Ottilien to help organize 
the hospital and see that it was staffed with competent 
Jewish physicians. Until the latter arrived, however, the 
German physicians were retained. Klausner tried to set 
up other medical centers for the Jews during this period, 
but the obstacles proved too great. Eventually, though, 
he did manage to establish a third Jewish hospital.°7 


Having satisfied the need for separate medical facilities, 
Klausner devoted his energy to setting up separate 
Jewish camps. He chose a camp called Feldafmg, which 
previously had been an internment camp for prisoners of 
war and, at an earlier date, a training school for Hitler 
youth. Lieutenant Irving J. Smith, an American Jew 
serving with the United States Military Government, 
supervised the camp. Smith had arrived in the nearby 
village of Tutzing in early May 1945 and, together with 
other officers, 

had found many former concentration camp inmates in 
an abandoned train at the Tutzing railroad siding. These 
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inmates had been in the Muhldorf and Wald 
concentration camps; they had been brought to the 
railroad siding by a small group of SS guards. After 
Smith and his men had liberated these survivors, he 
placed the most seriously ill among them in local 
hospitals and transported the rest to the Feldafing camp. 


In the surrounding areas, Smith found another large 
contingent of Jews whom he took back to the Feldafing 
camp. Thus, during the month of May, there were 3,500 
Jewish DPs in the camp, including 800 women and 300 
children. Smith also established a hospital and staffed it 
with refugee physicians. He had food procured from the 
local German villages and supplemented with Red Cross 
packages. Chaplain Max Braude also helped obtain 
supplies. Together with a group of American Jewish 
soldiers, he provided tons of food for the people in the 
Feldafing camp. On one occasion he even brought them 
five tons of bread and 2,000 pairs of shoes. With the aid 
of a Hungarian rabbi, he also set up a synagogue in the 
camp, equipping it with prayer books, falitot, and a 
Torah scroll.*° 


Despite all these efforts, Feldafing had not yet become 
an exclusively Jewish camp. Braude, Klausner, and 
Smith were eager that it should, but before this could be 
accomplished, the Hungarian nationals in Feldafing had 
to be moved elsewhere and Jews brought in from another 
camp. Although this transfer of Hungarians and Jews ran 
counter to army regulations, Klausner had scarcely any 
difficulty convincing the authorities of the wisdom of the 
move, for an upsurge of nationalistic feeling in many 
camps throughout the region had resulted in fights and 
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killings. By limiting the number of national groups in 
each camp, most of these episodes of violence could be 
prevented. Naturally, the Army could not provide 
separate camps for all nationality groups, but it agreed to 
permit Feldafing to become predominantly Jewish. Some 
Jews were also sent to the Landsberg DP camp; 
ultimately, through Klausner’s efforts, it became a 
Jewish camp as well. 


Klausner adroitly resolved the question of which Jews 
should be sent to Feldafing. As with the transfer of the 
Hungarians, he found a solution that coincided with the 
needs of the military. 

Dachau was then to become a processing center for 
captured Nazis, which meant that all the camp inmates 
had to be transferred elsewhere. Klausner offered to 
resettle them at St. Ottilien, Gauting, and Feldafing. 
With the official aid of Colonel Milton Richmond, who 
headed a special American military transport unit in 
Dachau, the transfer was arranged. Those who went to 
St. Ottilien and Gauting were transported in ambulances 
provided by the medical officer at Dachau. Klausner 
used these ambulances also to search for and transport 
ailing Jews scattered throughout Bavaria. Dr. Sidney 
Berkowitz (Burke), attached to the Tenth Army Hospital 
at Allach (a sub-camp of Dachau), accompanied 
Klausner on these trips and personally determined which 
Jews needed special care. By late June or early July, 
when they had completed their trips, Feldafing was 
predominantly Jewish. Although Lieutenant Irving J. 
Smith, who, as noted earlier, supervised Feldafing, 
regarded this as an end in itself, Klausner intended the 
success of Feldafing merely as the first step toward a 
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broader goal: the official recognition of the Jews by the 
Army as a separate nationality. 


To implement this goal, in mid-June 1945 Klausner went 
to the Army headquarters in Munich to speak to Captain 
McDonald, the officer in charge of DP affairs. While 
waiting for his interview, Klausner observed that 
McDonald was virtually besieged with endless demands 
for help from DPs of various nationalities. When 
Klausner’s turn came, he used a different approach. 
Instead of adding to the lists of grievances, he offered to 
relieve the Army of some of its responsibilities toward 
the Jews. He proposed to assemble the Jews of southern 
Germany and Austria into an organization that would 
represent them in all negotiations with the American 
authorities. McDonald was so impressed with the 
wisdom of Klausner’s proposal that even before clearing 
it with his superior, he gave Klausner permission to 
proceed. Obviously, the scheme did not accord with 
army regulations, but McDonald was more intent on 
finding practical solutions than on pleasing the higher 
echelons of the military bureaucracy. 


Having obtained approval for his plan, Klausner 
acquired part of the Deutsches Museum in Munich to 
house the organization; then he toured all the camps to 
build support for it. On June 24, 1945, he discussed his 
ideas with an enthusiastic group of camp representatives, 
who had come to the Flak-Kaserne (a DP 

center in Munich) to greet the first men to arrive with the 
Jewish Brigade. Established by the British in September 
1944, the Brigade was formed by absorbing a number of 
Palestinian units serving in the British Army. Together 
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with the camp representatives, Klausner decided to 
convene a special conference on July 1, 1945, at 
Feldafing to establish this organization, which 
subsequently became known as the Central Committee 
of Liberated Jews in Bavaria. 


Just before the conference, which was to be attended by 
representatives of all DP camps, convened, McDonald’s 
superior officer, a Colonel Elkins, called Klausner into 
his office and told him that army regulations prohibited 
the founding of such an organization. He advised 
Klausner to restrict himself to supplying information, 
though as Klausner was leaving, he added: “But do a 
good job.” Klausner thanked him and returned to 
Dachau.** 


In the short time Klausner had been in Bavaria, he had 
initiated many crucially important changes that inspired 
renewed faith and trust in many of the Jewish DPs. By 
establishing a unique relationship with the Army, he had 
acquired the freedom to act exclusively on the Jews’ 
behalf and significantly improved their lot. 


To review his achievements: he had compiled, printed, 
and circulated throughout the world the first Shearit 
Hapletah volume; established St. Ottilien and Gauting, 
which were providing Jewish DPs with excellent 
medical care; taken measures to supply Jews with food, 
clothes, and religious items; initiated a mail service; 
proposed an idea, rapidly gaining acceptance, for an 
organization to represent the Jews of southern Germany 
and Austria in all negotiations with the American 
military authorities; and carefully informed Jews of their 
rights. These achievements were indeed outstanding. 
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Other Jewish chaplains, as noted in this article, also 
assumed responsibility for aiding survivors, and 
frequently solved immediate problems most effectively. 
Generally, however, they were unable to produce major 
changes in the Army’s policy toward the Jewish DPs, 
there simply being neither time nor opportunity for such 
long-range solutions. Nevertheless, all these chaplains 
created better conditions for the Jewish DPs and 
significantly eased their lot. 
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Rehabilitation Agency) 

JDC (American Jewish Joint Distribution 
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